





Will CAB remake the airline bust 
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“NCR PAPER 





saves us its entire cost every year.” 
TRANS WORLD AI/RLINES, Inc., Kansas City, Mo 


“We use NCR Paper (No Carbon Re- 
quired) for many different types of forms, 
including forms which are bound into 
books 

“The cleanliness of NCR Paper is a 
very worthwhile and economic factor 
Users of NCR Paper seem to develop a 
better mental attitude toward their work 
because they do not have to bother with 
carbon sheets 

“Moreover, on NCR Paper sets there 
is no need to waste space to provide a 
gripping area for removing interleaved 


carbons. Instead, information can be 
printed to the edge of the sheets when 

space is critical 
“Though the price of NCR Paper is 
often more than forms with carbons, we 
estimate the time saving and other advan- 
tages of NCR paper offset the extra cost 
many times over, thus saving us its en- 
tire cost every year.” 
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1953-55 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2. 9 1333) 1456 0145.6) 148.2r 149.2" 
PRODUCTION 
Sheed Hamed hous. Of Tons)... ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccvccses 2,032 362 1,401 1,558r 1,500 
SEED cccecccesse hi eanke spd dibaekew sad des ee seer es 125,553 105,720 51,647 120,722r 137,023 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in 8 $52,412 $56,626 $82,297 $70,801 $75,166 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).........cecceceecsscccceeees 10,819 13,234 14,941 14,156 13,779 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)........seeceeceeecees 6,536 6,812r 6,824 6,876 6,849 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of Toms).......eeececeseccccececceces 1,455 1,386 1,298 1,368r 1,351 
Paperboard (tons) ......scceccceses pene beeeenetekessene igeedbaens 247,488 331,401 326,644 321,633 324,667 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 60 54 56 58 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of Cars)........seseesceeeeenees 47 38 45 44 45 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 145 144 150 148 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............. pedaweebeseces 198 224 288 321 304 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 94.0 91.3 89.9 89.6 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........ceccecccceeceeces 90.5 75.2 75.7 75.6 75.5 
eee EN RGN GHEE DUTT, WELD. ccc ccc cccvcccececccccccccoceccece 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 19.4¢ 19.0¢ 18.9¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........cccccccccccccccceees 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)........seececesvececccceereceses $36.10 $43.50 $32.50 $31.50 $29.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)..... ccc cece cceeceeveees 32.394¢  32.895¢ 33.000¢ 33.000¢  32.870¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U.S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)....... cece eee cccecececes 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.).........-- tt 23.76¢ 24.00¢ 23.36¢ 23.67¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).........ses-05 $2.34 $1.99 $2.01 $1.98r $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)...........- 34.57¢ 31.76¢ 30.60¢ 30.42¢ 30.31¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, |b.)..........+-. eseusadecees rer reer Tey $1.96 $1.82 $1.65 $1.66 $1.64 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)..........--e0ee- 31.64 57.06 56.59 53.55 53.18 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue Moody’s)..............+++- 3.59% 5.28% 5.00% 5.03 5.08% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-28 % 4%% 3%4% 3129 32% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................-- tt 60,077 58,934 59,163 58,813 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................-- tt 103,571 104,845 106,810 106,209 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks... . 30,423 31,993 32,614 32,596 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... 28,118 27,381 27,992 27,816 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding................ceececeeeeeces 26,424 28,403 27,882 28,189 28,059 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK pint yon — — 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).......... September.......... $2,390 $3,725 $3,570 $3,563 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions)........... September.......... $980 $1,551 $1,645 $1,694 
a akon Lae abhadebiebbewsiecciebes cdeucde ae $1,290 $1,397 $1,699 $1,611 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)........... Pere $10.6 $12.6 $13.0 $13.0 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions).............. ae $21.4 $24.8 $25.4 $25.2 
Consumer credit outstanding (in billions)...............eeeeeeeees er $34.2 $48.8 $53.7 $53.9 
Installment credit outstanding (in billions)..............eeseeeee- rer $25.2 $37.5 $41.7 $42.0 
Manufacturer's inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)........ o ABBE. ccccccee $45.2 $52.1 $54.9 $54.9 
* Preliminary, week ended October 1, 1960. r Revised. 
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record of a busy day 


... from the morning’s first memo to the afternoon's last letter... 
dictated by a man who gets things ‘‘off his mind” quickly, easily, 
efficiently! A full day’s transactions—reports, conferences and 
even telephone conversations—all accurately recorded on full- 
fidelity magnetic discs of the new Telefunken 600 Dictating 
Machine. Combines dictation, transcription and conference re- 
cording in one, handy economical unit. Versatile ‘‘self-powered” 
or “plug-in” operation—for in or out of the office use. Built-in, 
lifetime battery—complete with recharger. Weighs less than 6% Pst TES 
lbs. Outperforms machines costing twice as much. Controls are 
simple, operation is swift, and transcription clarity exceptional. 
Precision-built by Telefunken —a world leader in electronics! 


TELEFUNKEN 600 (YOUR NAME) 
~ . i. ‘ 7 " Mail to: Telefunken, Inter-Continental Trad- 
DI | A I IN i; MA¢ HIN } ing Corp., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. Jj 
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your letterhead! 
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if you think 
business flying is 

a rewarding way 

to speed your day... 
have your company 
try a new 


HILLER E4 


/nterplant transportation problems? Executives /ose more time 
getting to the airport than the flight takes? Isolated construc- 
tion sites bogged down for lack of supervision or parts? Give 
clients a bigger perspective? 

The Hiller E4, new sister ship of the famous flying workhorse, 
the Hiller 12 E, world aviation record holder, has two answers 
to your problem. 


One: Use it as a station wagon for transporting executives 
and supervisory personnel. /ts safety is built into the 305 
horsepower it uses to full advantage. So powerful, it is the 
only U.S. 4-place helicopter with the power for vertical climb 
at gross weight — and at 820 feet per minute! 


Two: Use it as a flying pickup truck. No prima donna, this. 
It’s built to carry bolts, dynamite, or reinforcing stee/. Even 
the passenger seat knocks down like a station wagon’s, and 
it's the most economical 4-place helicopter in flight. 

Your company can own or charter an E4. Either is exhilarat- 
ing and profitable, and a demonstration by your Hiller dealer 
can show you how much! For the whole perspective on the 
Hiller E4, write Commercial Division, 











Pedigree. Direct sister ship of 
the E4 is the 3-place Hiller 12 E, 
shown above placing a 40 ft 
powerpo/e inWyoming. One 12E 
rewrote aviation records by 
landing and picking up payload 
at 18,000 ft. on Mt. McKinley, 
Alaska. It is the first choice of 
commercial helicopter fleet op- 
erators throughout the world 
The U.S. Army's low mainte- 
nance champion, the Hiller 
H-23D Raven, is the ship behind 
itall. Itsupplied the Army-proved 
drive and rotor systems, as well 
as the rugged, solid airframe 
that characterizes the line. 








HILLER Gy, AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ato atro. cauirornia 
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READERS REPORT 





Machine Teaching 


Dear Sir: 

Your article How Machines Do 
Teaching Job [(BW—Sep.17°60, 
plil] was most fascinating. 

The romanticism of machine 
teaching may be “the shot in the 
arm” needed to bring many of to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s students out 
of their lethargy. 

R. W. NIKANDER 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Not By Design 


Dear Sir: 

Your article July Incomes Fall 
Off Slightly [BW—Sep.24’60,p 169}, 
because of a very simple arithmetic 
error, is designed to give the cur- 
rent “gloom and doom prophets” 
another club to beat over the heads 
of unwary businessmen and econ- 
omists. If you double-check your 
personal income totals for July 
1959 against July 1960, you will 
find that the latter has increased 
by 4.7%, which is hardly indica- 
tive of American pocketbooks as 
a whole feeling a pinch. 

WayYNeE P. HOCHMUTH 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


¢ We did have statistical errors. 
Correct totals for the nation should 
have been: 

(Millions of Dollars) 


July, 1959.. $32,216.3 

June, 1960... 34,216.2 

July, 1960. . 34,186.2 
Change vs. yr. ago + 6.1% 
Change vs. mo. ago —0.09% 


No Increases in Elks 


Dear Sir: 

It may be that no other interested 
observer of elk herds in Ohio has 
taken issue with your statement in 
Personal Business [BW—Sep.17°60, 
p183]} as to big game expectations. 

As an interested and experienced 
observer, I prophesy that the native 
elk herd will be exactly the same 
in number as it was in 1959. 

DERROL R. JOHNSON 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dept. of Amplification 
Dear Sir: 

In reference to Trade With the 
Soviet Bloc [BW—Sep.10°60,p94] 
and particularly to your graph 
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“HIGHER STAGE PERFORMANCE 
OF JOY DYNAMIC COMPRESSORS — 
-SAVES SPACE... . MONEY” 





Advanced aerodynamic principles have been applied in the design of 
Joy Turbodynamic Compressors to produce higher stage performance. 
This has enabled Joy engineers to reduce the number of stages required, 
with resultant savings in compressor size and cost. Lesser requirements 
for floor space, head room and foundations permit savings in the in- 
stallation cost. Higher stage performance also improves overall com- 
pressor efficiency, which gives lower power and cooling water consumption. 
Joy axial and centrifugal compressors can be supplied for any type 
of air or gas compression service in a range from 15 to 15,000 hp. For 
applications in which positive displacement type compressors offer 
advantages, Joy has a complete line of vertical, V-type and semi-radial 
machines ranging from 15 to 1250 hp; whatever your air or gas compres- 
sion requirements may be, Joy can provide you with exactly the right 
compressor. For complete details on Joy dynamic compressors, write 
for Bulletin 1169-56. 
‘ 
( 2 : 


i MOVING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY J 





=) ao | <\ | we | Joy Manufacturing Company 
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showing U.S. trade with Com- 
munist China and its Asian satel- 
lites. 

It is quite possible U.S. busi- 
nessmen will become confused with 
this graph. Under Foreign Assets 
Control Regulations of Dec. 17, 
1950 importation of Chinese goods 
(also North Korea and North 
Vietnam) is prohibited. A_ few 
thousands of dollars worth of goods 
from China that have been stored 
in bonded customs warehouses in 
the U.S. still exist and may be 
sold. 

; The millions of dollars of 
goods that are listed are coming from 
Outer Mongolia (The Peoples Re- 
public of Mongolia) which the U. S. 
Commerce Dept. considers separate 
and allows firms to do_ business 
with. 

Heavy penalties including im- 
prisonment will be the result of 
anyone dealing with Chinese goods 
(Red China) as of today. Even 
stamp dealers have been arrested at- 
tempting to import postage stamps 
from Red China. 

JOHN E. FELBER 
EDITOR 
INTERNATIONAL IMPORT INDEX 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Petrochemical List 


Dear Sir: 

The Special Report |BW—Sep.3 
*60,p50] does an excellent job of 
putting into clear focus the com- 
plex petrochemical industry. We 
want to point out, however, that 
Celanese was inadvertently omitted 
from your page 63 listing of major 

Actually, Celanese manufactures 
U.S. petrochemical producers. .. . 
a diversified range of petrochemi- 
cals which, in 1959, accounted for 
$52,299,880 of total corporate 
sales, as well as such petrochemical- 
based plastics as high-density poly- 
ethylene and acetate. . 

SHERMAN STAMBAUGH 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir 

I regret that your excellent re- 
port on Petrochemicals [BW—Sep. 
3°60,p50] on page 63, overlooked, 
in your listing of domestic produc- 
ers, the Foster Grant Co., Inc., of 
Leominster, Mass. Approximately 
60% of our current annual sales, 
now running at approximately $35,- 
000,000, is composed of! petro- 
chemical products 

JOSEPH C. FOSTER 

PRESIDENT 
FOSTER GRANT CO., INC. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS 


BUSINESS WEEK e Oct. 8, 1960 












































PONTIAC 61-The /mpressive Fleet Car 


. with generous room, trouble-free performance, higher trade-in value 


n Pontia 


61 PONTIAC FLEET 
COMING NOV. 3—THE ALL-NEW TEMPEST, PONTIAC’S ECONOMY FLEET CAR! WATCH FOR IT! WAIT FOR IT! 
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No midsummer slump! Year-around comfort return on the air conditioning investment. 

keeps production high—and TRANE Air Con- Induction UniTrane unit shown fits under 

ditioning helps keep costs in line, gives a better low windows, blends with modern interiors. 
“” 
| Trane changes climates to order in 
buses and trains, ships and planes; heats and cools 

factories and schools, hotels and homes. For human 

comfort or industrial processing—for any air condi- 

tion—turn to TRANE! | 





Talk to the men who know all 4 related fields.... = Air Conditioning Cool with steam’ 
or hot water! This new TRANE Ab- 
sorption Cold Generator uses low- 
cost steam or hot water to provide 
a dependable source of chilled water 
for air conditioning. 








at low cost 


Trane Air Conditioning 


ERE’S THRIFTY air condition- 

ing for any multi-room, multi- 
story building—the UniTrane 
system of central air conditioning 
that’s designed to provide com- 
fort for occupants, thrift for 
owners. 

UniTrane units cool in summer, 
heat in winter, provide filtered, 
tempered air in every season. In- 
dividual room conditions may be 
varied by the occupant— without 
affecting the units in other rooms. 
Chilled water for the system is 
supplied by a TRANE refrigera- 
tion machine that paces itself to 
supply just the cooling needed— 


Gives each occupied area its own climate—and paces 
itself to provide just the amount of cooling needed ! 


with corresponding power savings. 
You can create a “high produc- 
tion climate’’ for your office 
building, store or plant with 
TRANE job-matched equipment — 
whether you are building or re- 
modeling. TRANE leadership in all 
phases of air conditioning, heat- 
ing and ventilating assures you 
of superior design, peak perform- 
ance, with matched equipment 
for any job. 
Want more facts? Have your 
architect or consulting engineer 
talk to your nearby TRANE Sales 
Office; or write directly to 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


For any air condition, turn to 


TRAE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


“ 





NTON, PA. © CLARKSVILLE MFG. DIV 
‘ 
U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 





Heating Year-around comfort in 
one compact package! This TRANE 
Climate Changer heats and cools 
homes, stores, offices. Gas or oil- 
fired models in all types and sizes. 
Designed for efficient operation. 


Ventilating New TRANE Unit 


Heat Transfer Oxygen produc- 
Ventilators are trim, compact 


tion, vital to defense and industry 
provide up to 14 sq. ft. of extra is helped by TRANE Brazed Alumi- 
space in average size classroom. num Heat Exchangers. Operating 
Now available with complete, year- temperatures are often as low as 
around air conditioning. 300° below zero! 














Choose your plant site 
from 2371 communities 


in 7 great industrial states 


——— 





Here, in the heart of industrial America 


you'll find abundant raw materials . . . manpower 
.. markets . . . thousands of firms producing most 
any semi-process item you'll ever need. 

The area is served by the Ohio River and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In addition, a network of rail- 
roads and more than 1000 miles of Interstate 
highways provide fast, direct access to nearby y, 
billion-dollar markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ILLINOIS 


.. and because American Electric combines the 
advantages of nearby coal supply with the most 
advanced power technology, you are assured of 
virtually unlimited, low-cost electric power. 





ONE EXAMPLE: 


| East Central Ohio...and its vast water resources 








F 

East Central Ohio—specifically the | manufacturing—there is male and _—_ superhighways, main railway lines | 

Muskingum Watershed—stands female labor experienced in a wide _and air freight facilities. These give ‘ 

alone as a location for firms that diversity of industries. For man- ready access to a vast nearby mar- , 

give high-quality water first-order _agerial and supervisory personnel, _ ket for the products you make and : 

importance. Its numerous rivers there are many fine colleges and _ thesemi-process products you need. J 

and subterranean water sources are universities—more than fifty in Within this growing area, Amer- i 

virtually inexhaustible. the State of Ohio... five in the _ jean Electric Power Svstem people é 

To back up this vital resource— Watershed area alone. can help you choose from a large 
the East Central Ohio area also Transportation, too, is excep- selection of sites especially suited 

abounds with skilled labor. For tional with numerous roads and for plant location. 

r 

| 

| 

| 

APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY 

INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY : 

OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE | 

OHIO POWER COMPANY | 

Pecans AMERICAN 

SPORT UTILITIES, INC. ELECTRIC POWER | 

KENTUCKY POWER COMPANY 

WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY SYSTEM 

(formerly American Gas and Electric System) | 





The Muskingum Watershed in East Central Ohio 


Free, up-to-the-minute plant 
location information center 
can help you find that one 


most profitable location 





At no cost and at substantial savings 
in valuable executive time . . . AEP 
area development specialists can give 
you the pertinent information you 
need tosolve your plant-location prob- 


For information on a particular state area, write to 


Dorman M. Miller (Virginia & West Va.) 


2101 Spy Run Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Robert L. Wolf, Ohio Power Co 


Rufus P. Thomas, Kentucky Power Co 
15th St. and Carter Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 


J. E. Wright, Kingsport Utilities, Inc. 
' 422 Broad St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


51 Sixteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


I 
! 
1 
Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke, Va : 
I 
L 


Herman G. Steegman, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co 


301-315 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Canton, Ohio 


} R.R. Jewell (Wheeling area only), Wheeling Electric C 


F 


water for industrial needs as well as 


lem. No other agency offers so thor- 
ough and intimate a knowledge of so 
large a territory. 

To keep this information complete 
and up-to-date, a large network of 
the system’s managerial personnel 
report daily on the important busi- 
ness and social changes within the 
territory. 

This means that this one source of 
plant-site information offers you more 


! For informat 
1 


American Electr 


Lee L. Davis, Vice President 
Power Co. 
2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 





, with its 10 sparkling lakes, provides 
excellent boating, fishing, swimming. 


information ... more objectively com- 
piled ... than you would get by going 
directly to any one or all of the 2371 
communities served by the system. 


After you have evaluated this plant- 
site information in terms of your re- 
quirements, AEP specialists will work 
with you and local officials in relating 
community services and growth plans 
to your needs . . . and the needs of 
your employees and their families. 


on on the entire system, write to: 


_—— Solieentieetienntianntanstonstonstentanntanstanstantantantandtaententantn 














1 

! Send the coupon to Dept. E-108 at any one of the offices 
I “ 

j listed and receive your free copy of the brochure “Power 
I and Natural Resources in the American Electric Territory.” 
! 

! 

! 

1 Name Title 

1 

Company 

1 

, Address 

! C 

1 City Zone State 

1 
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DURABLE IN THE EXTREME 


© ...parts produced from Republic 
© VACUUM-MELTED Metals 











A leading manufacturer of ball bearings uses Republic 
q® Type 52100 Vacuum-Melted Alloy Steel in bearings produced 
for aircraft and missile applications. This steel provides 
excellent resistance to erosion, corrosion, abrasion, 
and impact. The alloy is supplied to the manufacturer in bars, 
It is then drawn into wire rods, annealed, drawn to size, 


sheared into slugs, forged, heat treated, rough ground, 





tempered, finish ground, and polished. 

Produced by the consumable electrode process, Republic 
Vacuum-Melted Metals offer higher mechanical properties— 
ductility, tensile strength, and longer fatigue life— with 
nonmetallic inclusions reduced in number and size. 
Republic can deliver these metals in quantity on time, and 





in a wider range of sizes and conditions than ever before 
possible. 
Our metallurgists will quickly help you select, apply, and 





process vacuum-melted metals: super alloy steels, constructional 
} alloy steels, high strength alloy steels, bearing steels, stainless 
| steels, titanium, and special carbon steels. For complete 
information, contact your nearest Republic sales office 
or return the coupon. 


; j ; 

d 
SUPER ALLOY STEELS # CONSTRUCTIONAL ALLOY STEELS e HIGH STRENGTH A 
ALLOY STEELS e BEARING STEELS e STAINLESS STEELS e TITANIUM e SPECIAL i 
CARBON STEELS 
REPUBLIC VACUUM-MELTED METALS are produced in 18- to 32-inch diameter ingots > a 
weighing from 4,000 to 20,000 pounds. These can be processed into billets, sheets, { 
bars, strip, and wire to meet your precise requirements, 
















EXTREME TOUGHNESS: Grader and 
bulldozer blades are produced from 
Republic Hot Rolled Special Sections by 
Bucyrus Blades, Inc., Bucyrus, Ohio. Special 
analysis steel— proved on the job—gives 
uniformly high impact- and wear-resist- 
ance. Our technical people will be 
happy to show you how Republic's wide 
range of special section sizes and contours 
can be adapted to your particular 
product requirements. 


CLOSE-TOLERANCE CONCENTRICITY: Buffalo 
Forge Company uses Republic ELECTRUNITE® 
Mechanical Tubing in the production of 
rotor shafts up to 94” long. Turning at 
1,110 rpm, these shafts require exact 
balance to maintain high operating 
efficiency. Close-tolerance concentricity 
of ELECTRUNITE meets requirements with- 
out costly machining. ELECTRUNITE Mechan- 
ical Tubing is available in carbon and 
stainless steel. Mail coupon for details. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Usileti Wier Reasige. 
Of Sliuclard, Sols and Stok jodie 















REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.BW-9749-B 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Please send more information on: 

O Republic Vacuum-Melted Metals 

QO ELECTRUNITE Mechanical Tubing 

O Have representative call to discuss Special 
Section requirements 
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This telephone man may 
hold the key to bigger 


profits for your business! 





He’s your Bell Telephone Communications 
Consultant... trained to help you boost 


efficiency, cut costs and increase sales 


“That sounds like a large order.” 


It is—but he’s doing it for firms like yours every day. Tailoring com- 


f munications to the exact needs of a business is his specialty. He represents 
i . the largest, most experienced communications corporation in the world. 





“Will he tell me how to run my business?” 
















No—but he’ll show you how practical, up-to-date communications can 
help you run it more efficiently and profitably. He’ll study your business 
operations, the layout of your premises and your present communications. 
Then he’ll make his recommendation. 


“Will he try to sell me more equipment?” 


If you need it—yes. He may end up merely showing you how to use the 
equipment you have to better advantage. But Bell System research has 
produced some outstanding new equipment and systems, such as the 
Call Director telephone shown below. If there’s a place for them in your 
business —if they can definitely improve your operations and your profit 
picture — you'll want them. 


“How do I arrange a meeting with this man?” 


Just call your Bell Telephone business office and ask for the Communica- 
tions Consultant. He’s ready to visit you at your convenience. 





The Call Director telephone, 

only one of many new, pace-setting 

Bell System developments, offers 
unsurpassed pushbutton flexibility. 

With Bell System intercom, it lets you 
add other people to calls on your line, 
set up telephone conferences, hold calls— 
puts as many as 29 outside, extension 

or intercom lines at your fingertips. 
Thousands of firms already have it. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. + Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. +« Graver Water Conditioning Co. 
The Lindsay Company + Phoenix Manufacturing Company « Products Tank Line of Canada, Ltd. 
Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation « Smith & Loveless + Union Overseas Company 


To Mary Elizabeth Longenecker ...and to 
thousands of other lovely ladies (and their 
mothers) ...we’re the people who turn hard 
water into a soft, silken liquid that blesses 
the skin. Brightens the wash. Sparkles the 
dishes. And pampers the plumbing. 


We’re the Lindsay Company, nation’s largest 
and most experienced manufacturer of 
home-owned water softeners. 


By removing the objectionable elements from 
raw water, a Lindsay Softener can save you 
as much as $10 a month. In plumbing and 
appliance repair bills. In soap waste. And in 
hard-water-wear on the laundry. 


With a Lindsay, even “iron” water becomes 
soft and cooperative. 


Lindsay uses Fiberglass tanks for maximum 
protection against corrosion. Our solid brass 
valves and fittings can never rust out. And a 
fully automatic Lindsay unit keeps soft water 
in constant supply. 


If the water in your home... or plant... or 
community isn’t what it should be, you’ll find 
the answer at Union. Our softening, storage, 
and conditioning services are the most ex- 
tensive in the world today. 

The Lindsay Company is one member of the Union Tank 


Car group of companies, each serving industry in a host 
of specialized ways. 


Union Tank Car Company 





228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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COMPANIES 


TO HELP IN THE 
INNOVATIVE FUNCTION 


OF MANAGEMENT 


To help management discharge its innovative function—the role of 


and impelling new concepts into its organization —Carborun 
a unique information service. It is a quarterly semi-scientific publ 


called Advanced Materials Technology 


Articles in this publication are designed to give managers an insight into new opportunities for 
product and process improvement— opportunities that are often available only through 


the creative application of entirely new and non-conventional materials. 


€at 


If your company is concerned with finding the solutions to problems of corrosion 
ranization 


or abrasion ...if you are interested in introducing the concept of new materials into your or 


then Advanced Materials Technology can be valuable to you 


We offer this new service without cost or obligation; write on your company CAR BORU hi DUM 


letterhead. The Carborundum Company, Dept. BW, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
OCT. 8, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Construction has to pick up speed in the fourth quarter if the year’s 
total is to reach $55-billion (let alone hit the $55.8-billion originally projected 
in the official government estimates). 


Equaling year-ago figures for the final three months would leave the 
year just shy of the $55-billion mark. 


Doing as well as a year ago is something that construction has not been 
able to accomplish in any recent month. 


That isn’t quite so bad as it sounds, though. Comparisons, April through 
August, have been against extremely high months in 1959. 


ay. By September last year, the trend had turned down. In fact, the pre- 
liminary estimate for September this year shows it behind 1959 by only a 
whisker. So the fourth quarter may, in fact, top a year ago. 


Public construction was the conspicuous laggard through the first half 
of 1960. However, the total went ahead of 1959 in the third quarter and 
continuing gains would seem altogether probable: 


¢ Borrowing will be cheaper for state and local governments now that 
credit has eased. 


e Washington recently put new push behind the highway program by 
raising the authorization for federal-aid contract lettings. 


Even so, public works will do well to make this year’s $16-billion 
estimate (which was down from $16.2-billion in 1959). 


Residential building is far behind last year, of course, but that had been 
expected right along. 


The government estimate of work to be put in place at building sites 
this year was pegged at only a little over $22.9-billion; that represented a 
drop of roughly $114-billion from 1959’s high level. 


Residential now looks to be coming very close to that target. 


One division of construction that not only is running far ahead of a year 
ago but also seems sure to top the 1960 estimate is industrial. The bogey was 
put at $2.7-billion for the year (up $2.1-billion in 1959) and that will easily 
be surpassed the way things are going. 


Commercial building seems about on its $4.2-billion forecast. 


Industrial and commercial concerns, whose new structures’ cost is rela- 
tively high in materials and skilled labor, undoubtedly have found this 
a relatively favorable year to build. 

Materials are averaging unchanged to a shade lower. Labor, however, 
is pushing average costs about 1.9% above last year, according to McGraw- 
Hill’s Engineering News-Record. 

That’s a narrow rise by most recent years’ standards; during 1959, esti- 
mated costs were higher by 3.4%. 


Building costs this year quite possibly will look good in comparison with 
next year, too. Engineering News-Record notes that fairly heavy wage 
boosts are embedded in existing contracts, while higher prices on cement, 
lumber, and structural steel are not at all unlikely. 
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Manufacturers worked down inventories very little if at all in August, 
the Dept. of Commerce reported this week. 


In fact, recent inventory reductions have been at the retail level where 
dealers have been struggling to sell autos and appliances. 


All types of retail establishments handling hardgoods reduced stocks 
by half a billion dollars during August. 


New orders booked by manufacturers of durable goods showed a 
moderate rise in August (seasonally adjusted), the first gain of any con- 
sequence since February. 


Even so, the value of goods shipped exceeded incoming business. 


The result was that hardgoods factories continued to cut into backlogs 
even though their shipments showed a further decline. 


Each month of the last nine has seen the value of goods shipped by 
durable goods manufacturers outrunning new orders (seasonally adjusted). 


The resulting drain on their backlog of unfilled orders now adds up 
to about $3.8-billion. And, though that’s a drop of only just over 7% 
from the peak of $48.3-billion, it has a depressing effect. 


This has brought a gradual cut in output (or at least in the value of 
goods shipped) from a January-February average of $15%2-billion a month 
to approximately $14'4-billion in August. 


You couldn’t blame producers of basic industrial raw materials this 
week if they were hoping that the deepest gloom is bound to be experienced 
just before demand takes a turn for the better. 


Anyhow, the long effort to hold copper prices collapsed, at least partially, 
when the custom smelters lopped 2¢ off the 33¢ quotation that had prevailed 
since mid-March (though primary producers held at 33¢). 


And the new weakness in steel scrap (BW—Sep.17’60,p19) carried the 
average price below $30 a ton, down from $46 in November. 


This week’s cut in the copper price hardly came as a surprise. 


It had been signaled by several reductions made by custom smelters 
in the buying price on scrap copper intake. And London was persistently 
weak, the current price being 17% below the high. 


Whatever surprise there was resulted from the fact that the cut came 
just as Anaconda’s big Chilean mine was closed by a strike. 


Troubles in copper might have become conspicuous some time before 
this except for anxiety over shipments from the Congo. 


Quite aside from slack demand in the United States, available supplies 
were accumulating in Europe. In fact, there have been some doubts 
expressed about the staying power of Europe’s boom. 


Rhodesian producers, talking for several weeks of cutting output, waited 
until this week because of the Congo crisis. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 8, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The amazing Auto-typist, with push button selector, 
can cut your daily dictating time from hours to minutes 

. type your letters 212 times faster than any typist 

. error free . . . erasure free. Now practically all 
credit, collection, product information, delivery and 
complaint correspondence can be handled with just the 
push of buttons. Letters to distributors, salesmen, cus- 
tomers, prospects and suppliers can be turned out this 


/f your company sends out 25 or more 
letters per day... you will want to 


FOR YOUR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Mail the Attached 

Air Mail 

Postage Paid Card 


read this 
NEW 


This new booklet 


reading for every 





FREE BOOKLET! 


can handle correspondence automatically 
and the many other essential jobs 

you can do faster and at lower cost with 
Auto-typist. It’s important 


Yes, Auto-typist individual, 
types form /etters 


but it also will... 


HANDLE EVERYDAY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
ATICALLY ! 





iy Over 60% of all 
siness correspondence 
can be handled 
with just a push 
of buttons 


—— 


ee 


S/ashes typing 





and dictating 


time over 70 


prese fric or Manual Typewriter 
same fast automatic way. With Auto-typist, every letter 
can be personalized and customized to answer to give 
specific information. In addition, the Auto-typist can 
turn out quantities of form or promotional letters that 
have the action-getting appeal of a personally typed 
letter. The cost is amazingly low . . . even small busi- 
nesses find an Auto-typist can pay for itself in 4 months. 






illustrates how you 


businessman. 


INGOs ycti@™ AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
2323 North Pulaski Road ¢ Chicago 339, Illinois 
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AVISCO 


AVISCO FIBERS AND FILMS ARE NEW CAR NEW 
The new car has it over its 1910 counterpart —from tough Tyrex* cord tires 


= to stvle smart interiors and power under the hood. And there’s the same im- 
provement in today’s Avisco fibers and films. Uses for new Avisco rayons have 
home to garage to factory: easy care garments, easy cleaning carpets 
fabrics, surgical supplies, filters and industrial hose. Shippers are 
w packaging tape (Avistrap**) of high strength Avisco rayon. And 


Vrap up new sale s records for customers. We'd like to share our 


yur service. We may have the new idea you're looking for. 


spread from 

and decorat 

excited about 

new _— 

~Oth annivers 

sacateieatinieinaianie VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Ye/phia 3 Penn y z bd N »w York 7 New York 


ro. « Ketchikan Pulp Co. e Av 
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contributions of 


UOP RESEARCH 


underwater 


wonder workers... 


a 
UOP 
~~ i 





Out of the amazing world of plastics have come underwater workers that serve 


under operating conditions peculiar to submerged mechanical parts. 
Although seldom seen, these plastics contribute greatly to the relial 
of many things... from household appliances to vital military 
and industrial equipment. 
And completely unseen are important contributions of petrole 


that have helped make many of these plastics possible. Research, 


cre Y ry 
methods of processing petroleum to provide basic chemicals for the production 
of plastics, is part of UOP’s daily task. 
Just another example of how UOP research in petroleum points the 


way to progress in plastics and other fields. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY wes Piaines. ur.us.a. | 


WHERE RESEARCH TODAY MEANS PROGRESS TOMO 
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1961 Fiscal Years 


@susiness weex 


Business Drop Cuts into Surplus 


The Administration this week re- 
vamped its budget for the current fiscal 
vear—and in doing so touched off a 
round of political and economic con- 
troversy. 

The controversy swirls around the 
state of business—specifically whether 
the Administration has lowered the out 
look for tax receipts enough since Jan- 
uary to square with realities. 

Democrats are accusing the Admin- 
stration of glossing over the extent of 


business softness to help the Presiden- 
tial campaign of Vice-Pres. Richard M 
Nixon 

e GOP Defense—In defending — the 
\dministration’s budget review, Budget 
Director Maurice Stans gave the Re- 
publican answer in the most explicit 
terms used so far. The economy, he 
predicted, would not hit the $510-bil 


lion mark in gross national product that 
the Administration forecast Janu 
ary. But he is still sure it will end the 


vear with an average of $505-billion o1 
$506-billion, down only 1% from th« 
January figures. 

It seems almost certain that a small 
decline will be posted in GNP estimates 
for the third quarter when the official 
figures are issued next month, due to a 
further drop in inventories. The decline 
would be from the record-smashing 
$505-billion level achieved in the second 
quarter. It would be followed 
\dministration reads the future—by 


as the 
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..- Cash Receipts 


SOURCE 


Corporation Income Tax......... 
Individual Income Tax.......... 
WR chcailiad's wok ods « 
Social Security Taxes........... 
Highway Trust Fund Taxes.. 


.«- Cash Spending 
ITEM 


Social Security Payments......... 
EP ais @ us 00:6 


Space Exploration...... rere er 
Mortgage Purchases and Urban 
MN Sa. diay 6 6 6% 


Farm Price Supports....... 
Water Development..... ; 
Federal Aviation Agency. . 
Post Office Department.... 


©) BUSINESS WEEK 


rise of $6-billion or better in the fourth 
quarter. 

Stans repeated several times that the 
\dministration expected a normal sea- 
sonal rise, or perhaps something a lit- 
tle better, in the fourth quarter. 
¢ Surplus Falls Short—In its new 
budget estimates, the Administration 
acknowledges that its high hopes of last 
January are not being borne out. When 
Pres. Eisenhower sent the fiscal 196] 
budget to Congress in January, he was 
shooting for a surplus of $5.9-billion in 
the cash budget 

lhat hope is now abandoned. In this 
week’s budget review—a document that 
innuallv revises the budget on the basis 
ot Congressional actions and changed 
economic conditions—the expected cash 
surplus shrinks to $2.5-billion. 
¢ Most Significant—The cash surplus 
is the budget figure of most significance 
to economists. It comes closer than any 
other to measuring the actual net flow 
of money between the public and the 
federal government. If the new predic 
tion proves correct, it means the gov 
emment will collect $2.5-billion more 
from the public than it will pay out in 
the 12 months period from last July 1 
to June 30, 1961. Thus the budget 
would have a restraining effect on the 
cconomy, but substantially less so than 
the $5.9-billion originally planned. 

In the more familiar Administration 
budget terms, the original surplus was 
expected to be $4.2-billion. This is r 
duced in the budget review to $1.1-bil 
lion. The biggest difference between 
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.$21.5 Billion. . 


- $19.9 Billion. ... 






EXPECTED 
THIS YEAR 


43.7 Billion. . 
9.4 Billion.... Up @ 

20.8 Billion.... Up 2 Billion 
3.0 Billion..., Up 350 Million 





$1.2 Billion 
400 Million 
299 Million 


43.2 Billion. ... 
700 Million... 


3.5 Billion... .. 400 Million 
1.2 Billion... .. 123 Million 
630 Million... 123 Million 


Up 
Up 
Up 
574 Million... Up 268 Million 
Up 
Up 
Up 
857 Million... Up 330 Million 


the cash and the administrative budgets 
is that Social Security trust funds are 
included in the cash concept. 

The outlook for a smaller surplus is 
due primarily to a $2-billion drop in 
expected revenue from corporation 
profits. The chart above shows what 
happened. Last January, the Adminis- 
tration thought profits would likely be 
$51-billion this calendar year, which 
will largely determine what revenues 
will be paid during fiscal 1961. ‘The ex- 
pectation now is for $47-billion of 
profits this year, the same as in 1959. 
¢ What Happened—Altogether, the ex- 
pected drop in receipts from January is 
only $1.6-billion in terms of the cash 
accounts, though the administrative 
budget shows a drop of $2.5-billion 
The difference between the two con 
cepts, again, is due mostly to the rise in 
the Social Security trust funds 

(he Administration blames Congress 
for a $2.2-billion drop in the surplus duc 
either to increased spending or to fail- 
ure to adopt revenue measures asked by 
Eisenhower. Failure to approve an in 
crease in postal rates cost $550-million 
revenue, for example. 

Congress also made spending in- 
creases opposed by the Administration 
a federal pay increase, higher defense 
outlavs, increased sums for medical re- 
search, direct housing loans for veterans, 
among others. Partially offsetting these 


are substantial declines in interest on 


the public debt and in farm aid. 
The Administration includes in its 
new spending estimates most of th 


hotly disputed $661.6-million that Con- 


gress tacked on to Eisenhower's defense 
programs Of this amount $412.9- 
million is already allocated. The allo- 


cations call for an increased Polaris 
missile program, Army modernization, 
and more money for the Sam spy- 
satellite. 

e Economic Picture—The argument 
among the politicians is not over the 
niceties of budget making; it i ver 
the picture of the economy that the 
Administration paints as budget back- 
ground. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy campaigned 
hard this week in Illinois, for example 
stressing softness in the economy and 
fears of a recession. In central and 
southern Illinois, he referred to shut 
downs by International Harvester that 
will put 12,400 emplovees out of work 

Some of Kennedy’s top economic 
advisers met recently in Washington to 
discuss a program of quick spending 
boosts in case their man wins the elec- 
tion. Thev are convinced that a reces 
sion could well be in the making—if it 
is not already at hand—and that quick 
action mav be called for in January 
Among those attending the meeting 
were John Kenneth Galbraith of Har- 
vard, Paul Samuelson of the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
Richard Lester of Princeton. Henrv H 
Fowler, a Washington attorney, and 
director of defense mobilization under 
Pres. Truman, attended part of the ses 
sion. They are in favor of putting in- 
creased spending ahead of a tax cut 

If these Democrats are right, then 
the budget review is anvthing but an 
accurate forecast of the rest of the fis- 
cal year. Whether Kennedy or Nixon 
wins, a recession would quickly wip 
out the $2.5-billion surplus and create 
a substantial deficit in fiscal 1962 
¢ On More Solid Ground—The tab 


above shows what happened the last 


time the economy slipped into a_ busi- 
ness slump. The §$2.1-billion surplus 
of fiscal 1957 mushroomed into the 
biggest of pe icetim ce ficits in 1959 
$13.1-billion 

The Administration missed the turn 
on the 1957-58 recession. In January 
1958, it predicted small surplus in 
stead of the deficit that developed 

This time, however, it starts from 
more realistic base The lowering 01 
estimated corporation profits to $47 
billion, for example, is in line with 
many private estimates 

Even in sticking by its Januarv pre 
dictions about personal income tax revé 
nues, the Administration seems to be 


on solid ground. It based the Januar 
estimate on a prediction that personal 
income would be $402-billion for cal 


ender 1960. Personal income now 1s 
running close to $408-billion and seem 
likely to do even better than $402-bil 
lion for the vear as a whol 
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Kennedy Courts Businessmen 


New campaign strategy aims to allay suspicions that 


the Democratic candidate isn’t greatly concerned about what 


happens to the business community. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy's campaign 
organization set out this week to com- 
bat what it regards as widespread busi- 
ness suspicions about the Democratic 
Presidential nominee. 

“Frankly, we find it troublesome 
that so many people in the business 
community think Kennedy doesn’t give 
a damn about business, doesn’t care- 
and that he is a political radical.” 

The speaker is a ranking member 
of the National Committee of Business 
& Professional Men & Women for 
Kennedy-Johnson, the Democratic 
political arm that hopes to allay some 
of this suspicion. The gimmick: a 
questionnaire that in the name of Ken- 
nedy himself, solicits advice and opin- 
ions on business problems. 

The first returns, skimpy but possibly 
indicative, show primary business con- 
cern about Kennedvy’s views on taxes, 
combating inflation, and ability to bal- 
ance the budget while espousing more 
federal spending for defense and a 
variety of social welfare programs. His 
business supporters expect Kennedy 
will put new emphasis on these ques- 
tions in the remainder of the campaign. 
¢ Kennedy Strategy—The Kennedy 
strategy for at least softening up the 
businessman appears to be based on 
the theory that it is flattering to be 
asked for advice. The strategy is com- 
posed of two pieces, both involving the 
same questionnaire which asks, among 
other things: 

¢ What are the particular local or 
regional problems of vour business? 

¢ What important factors in re- 
cent years have had a favorable or 
idverse effect on vour business? 

¢ What special problems face vour 
business in the immediate future? 

* What specific legislative or ex- 
ecutive actions in the recent past have 


significantly affected your business 
favorably or unfavorably? 
¢ What national problems of 


prime significance to your business do 
vou feel should be given priority atten- 
tion by the next Administration? 

¢ Procedure—The first piece of the 
strategy was to mail the questionnaire 
to executive officers of about 200 trade 
associations, including such as the Na- 
tional Assn. of Securities Dealers, 
Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
Frozen Food Distributors Assn., Can 
Manufacturers Institute, | American 
Manganese Producers, Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America, and Na 
tional Woodwork Manufacturers Assn 
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From these answers, the Kennedy 
camp expects to get answers that, put 
together, will give a “big picture” of 
business thinking. 

The second piece of the strategy is 
a solicitation of personal views—on the 
same questionnaire—of leading business 
and industrial executives the 
country. Only just beginning now, this 
will be done on an interview basis by 
field members of the Kennedy Busi- 
nessmen’s Committee, which is headed 
by Gov. Luther Hodges of North 
Carolina, a banker and one-time vice- 
president of Marshall Field & Co. 

Investment banker Herbert W. 
Klotz, on leave from Alex Brown & 
Son of Washington to direct day-to-day 
activities of the committee, says, “We 
do not expect or seek, by this approach, 
to change any votes. What we seek to 
do is build up a body of background ma- 
terial that would be invaluable to the 
Secretary of Commerce and other ofh- 
cials in a Kennedy Administration.” 

Klotz says further, “We recognize 
that most of the business community 


acToss 


is Republican, and will continue to 
be so. But we expect that businessmen 


a 


£ 
espe on he 
areas * oy _ eR : ~ Peal 





will give us their answers and counsel, 


no matter what their party. We are 
not approaching them on a_ partisan 
basis. And even if they are Republican, 
we think, after all, they will recognize 


there is a chance that Sen. Kennedy 
may be the next President.” 
e Who’s Who-The business com- 


munity may be predominantly Repub 
lican, as Klotz insists, but Kennedy 
is not bereft of support. The National 
Board of Directors for Hodges’ com 
mittee includes such figures as Richard 
S. Reynolds, Jr., Reynolds Metals Co.; 
Frank M. Folsom, Radio Corp. of 
America; Charles W. Engelhard, Jr., of 
Engelhard Industries; financier Angier 
Biddle Duke; sportsman-financier Car- 
roll Rosenbloom, whose interests in- 
clude the Baltimore Colts pro football 
team; Murray D. Lincoln, Nationwide 
Mutual Insurance Co.; Edwin A. Locke, 
Jr., Union Tank Car Co.; and John F. 
Connelly, Crown Cork & Seal Co. 

¢ Nixon’s Pipeline—Vice-Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon, Kennedy's opponent, is 
undertaking no comparable sampling 
of opinion in the business community. 
Nixon does, however, receive a steady 
flow of business opinion, piped to him 
principally by Commerce Secy. Fred- 
erick H. Mueller. In the past couple 
of weeks, Mueller has been busy speak- 
ing before business groups in Nixon's 
behalf. As Nixon’s chief emissary to 
the business world, Mueller will step 
up his campaigning from now until 
the Nov. 8 election. 


Strictly Private Nuclear Power 


Ihe Dresden station, the first big 
nuclear power plant wholly owned by 
a utility and operated by its own em- 
plovees, will start supplying electricity 
to the Chicago area on Oct. 12. The 
station, 50 miles south of Chicago, is 
owned by the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. The nuclear portion of the plant 
was completed by General Electric Co. 


about a vear ago; the time since then 
has been occupied in testing the plant 
and training operating crews. 

Of the other major nuclear power 
plants, the one at Shippingport, Pa., is 
partly owned by the government; the 
recently opened Yankee station belongs 
to a group of utilities in the New Eng- 
land area. 
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ROBERT B. ANDERSON, Treasury Sec- 
retary: “. . . It is my strong view that the 
outlook for economic activity in this coun- 
try is favorable, both for the near future 
and for many years ahead.” 


RALPH ROBEY, economic adviser, NAM: 
“We will have a slight upward trend for 
the balance of the year, 
sometime in 1961, brought about by in- 
ventory restocking and higher steel output.” 


continuing to 


The Economic Op 


Treasury Secy. Anderson leads a chorus that says U. S. 
prospects are fine, both long and short run. 


A month with a measure of 
shock, many economists discovered 
that, in their separate dark brown 
studies, they had been singing varia- 
tions on a common theme: The U. S. 


economy was cither already in a 


ao 
ago, 


TeCces- 
sion, or on the verge of one (BW-—Sep. 
3'60p30) 

In sharp opposition to that view 


last week came the speech by Treasury 
Secy. Robert B. Anderson to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund in Wash- 
ington (BW—Oct.1'60,p30), in which 
Anderson argued that the economic 
outlook for the U.S. was favorable, 
not just for the long run, but for 
the short run as well. Many listeners— 
including the bulk of the central bank- 


ers and finance ministers who heard 
him in Washington—thought — that 


Anderson's views were politically com- 
prehensible, but synthetically cheerful. 

The fact is that Anderson was stat- 
ing his actual conviction—and those of 
his top Treasury economists. Indeed, 
Anderson, as the quotes above show, 
was speaking for more than just him- 
self or the Administration. For, in the 
face of widespread pessimism among 
economists, there is a stubborn and 
persistent group that believes the busi- 


ness outlook is by no means as dark 
as it has been painted 

¢ Readjustment—These men_ believe 
that the economy has indeed been 
30 


undergoing a painful readjustment—a 
quasi-recession—since early this vear. 
That readjustment has basically in- 
volved a massive downward movement 
in the rate of inventory accumulation— 
a trend that may not be quite over 
It has also required a readjustment by 
business and investors to living and 
planning without inflation as the per- 
petual climate. 

Now-—says this group—that readjust- 
ment is largely behind us. The econ- 
omy is healthier than ever. And the 
base has been created for a sound and 
continuing advance in economic activ- 
ity in 1961. 
¢ “Underlying Strength”—Considering 
the force of downward pressure on the 
U.S. economy this year, Anderson 
argues that the system has again demon- 
strated “its great underlying strength 
and resilience.” The economy has ac- 
complished two fundamental readjust- 
ments. 

¢ Inflation has been stopped—both 
as a fear and as a fact. The most im- 
portant cause of the decline in infla- 
tionary expectations was the realization 
last January that the $12.4-billion fed- 
eral deficit in fiscal 1959 would be re- 
placed by a surplus in fiscal year 1960; 
that surplus has turned out to be $1.1 
billion (page 27). This powerful 
$13.5-billion swing from deficit to sur 
plus, Anderson and his economic ad 





ROSENBAUM, 


ARTHUR economist, N 
Sears Roebuck & Co.: “The economy has me 
been going through a rolling readjustment \ 
during the past six months. We are now th 


starting to edge up rather than top out. 


imists State T 


visers think, stopped 
in its tracks (BW —J 


business to 


tu 


the inflation dead 
11.30°60,p34 ind 


plan without the 


forced 


stimulus of expectec 


l higher 
fears of shortages. It 


prices 


ilso came as ) 
rude blow to investors who had com« 4 
to think that the stock market could 


only go up because inflation would be 


perpetual 
e The 


] } 
economy has aigested 


massive swing in the rate of business ¢ 
spending for inventories. In the first 
quarter of 1960, business was building 


inventories at an annual rate of $11.4- 
billion—partly to make up for the loss 
of output during the steel strike, partly 
because of expectations of limited sup- 
ply, higher prices, and heavy demand in 
1960. More than adequate capacity 
ind the end of inflation wrecked those 
expectations; the annual rate of inven 
torv building fell by $11-billion or $12 
billion. That was larger than the $9 
billion drop in inventory buying in 
1957-58, which helped make that re 
cession the sharpest of the 
period. But this time, the 
economists contend, the 
has been 
swing in inventories has been offset by 
a strong and sustained rise in final 
demand for goods and services 

e New Period—The Treasury men think 
the factors urrested the U.S 
economy in 1960 are now largely be 
hind us. The fact that we are 
into the new period from the base of a 
balanced budget means that we do not 
have a contractive swing—which would 


postwal 
Treasury 
shift 


iccomplished smoothly; the 


massive 


that 


moving 


1960 
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NEIL JACOBY, UCLA dean: “The te- 
mainder of the year will bring expansion. 
\ radical shift in monetary policy will do 
the job, together with a more liberal atti- 
tude by both parties to federal spending.” 


heir Case 


result from running a bigger surplus— 
head. On the contrary, the budget is 
now going into deficit—for seasonal rea 
sons, if no other. In fact, government 
spending is on the rise; and—although 
the degree of rise will vary depending 
on whether Nixon or Kennedv is elected 
it will rise further in 1961. ‘Treasury 
ind Federal Reserve economists empha 
size the big difference in this respect 
from the onset of the 1957-58 recession 
in which the sharp cut in defense spend 
ing plaved a major contributing role 
BW \pr.5'60,p25) 

lop economists at the Treasurv also 
think the inventory adjustment is now 
nearing completion.” Their logic here 
is that the rise in government spending 

it the state and local as well as_ the 
federal level—coupled with a continuing 
rise in personal incomes will mean that 


total inventories need not actually bi 
cut back. Steel production, the argu 


ment goes, has been running so low 

lower than actual consumption—that its 
inventory mopup should be about over, 
ind a rise in production should lic 
the id 

¢ Laggard Lines—Fven if inventoric 

should still hang heavy in some lines 

such as autos, house furnishings and ap 
pliances—Anderson’s advisers _ believe 
that the easing of monetary policy will 
carrv the economy forward in the fourth 
quarter of 1960. ‘Thev have alread 
swallowed the news that gross national 
product in the third quarter was almost 
certainly lower than in the second quar 
ter by some $3-billion. The drop was 
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MARTIN GAINSBRUGH, chief 
mist, National Industrial Conference Board: 
“If this is to be called a recession, it will 
be the mildest and shortest-lived since the 
war, with less inflation following.” 


econo- 


$5-billion cut in the rate of 
iccumulation, offset in part 
by a $500-million rise in net exports, a 
$l-billion rise in total government 
spending, and a $500-million rise in 


caused bi 
inventor 


consumption. 


[he tiny rise in consumption was a 
big disappointment—considering — that 
personal income rose by $3-billion or 
more. But consumers clearly were 
hanging tighter to their dollars. How 


lreasurv reads recent consumer 
BW Oct.1'60,p52 
end to the consumers’ personal 


ever, the 
SUTVeVS 


as signal 


ling an 


tight-monev policv. “Consumers,” An 
derson noted, “increasingly regard theit 
financial positions as favorable.” An 
other optimist, Martin Gainsbrugh, adds 
that a recent National Industrial Con 
ference Board survey finds consumer 
plans to buy autos definitely pointing 
upward 

Anderson and his advisers think th« 
case in monetary policv—which, they 
sav, the Fed started good and early 
will help matters all around = the 
economy. It’s already encouraging new 
long-term bond flotations by state and 
local governments and business corpora 
tions, and should be giving more sup 
port to residential and other constru 
tion 


I’or all these reasons, Anderson thinks 


that 196 idjustments have provided 
the base “for a long period of sustain 
ible, non-inflationarv growth.’ 


¢ The No. 1 Bwl—Although Anderson 


mav be in a minoritv, he’s by no means 
n a minority of one. Indeed, he’s far 
from being the biggest bull on the 
pamp (hat honor goes to Colin 
Clark, an Oxford don who research 
director of New York’s Econometri 


COLIN CLARK, research director, Econo- 
metric Institute: “The recent inventory slow 
down has inoculated us against the inven- 
tory cycle. We now have two more years 
of immunity from inventory liquidation.” 


Institute. Clark’s organization still fore 
sees a fourth-quarter GNP rate of 
$517.2-billion (the third-quarter rate 
was down to about $502-billion), and 
steady growth to a fourth-quarter 1961 
rate of $552.1-billion. } 
In contrast to almost all other fore 
casters, Clark expects capital spending 
to rise strongly during the next year 
His reasons are that corporate profits 
will begin to revive late this year, be 
cause inventorv restocking will raise the 
rate of operations. This projected rise 
in corporate profits, Clark holds, will 
lead to an increase in capital spending 
because business is under heavy pressure 
from foreign and domestic competition 
to modernize. 
¢ Room to Gain—“If you reckon depr« 
ciation at replacement cost,” says Clark 
“the supply of new plant and equip 
ment has barely risen since 1957.” He 
feels that this has left lots of room 
for increases in capital spending. He 
savs that recent indications that busi 
ness is cutting back on its capital spend 


ing plans don’t upset his forecasts 
“Historical experience shows that in 


dustrialists don’t forecast precisely 

Though it’s hard to find anvone who 
grees with Clark’s forecast that capi 
tal spending will rise in 1961, the op 
timists are hopeful about several other 
sectors. A number base their hopes on 
the strong European demand for Ameri 
can goods, following the loosening of 
currency restrictions that has 
going on this vear 

[he full impact of the removal of 
these restrictions, savs Scudder Stevens’ 
James McCullough, will not hit until 
next vear, American 
is just catching on to the 


been 


because busines 


tremendou 
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opportunities in the European markets 
and hasn’t fully exploited the new sit- 
uation. Like McCullough, a number 
of economists expect the European 
“consumer revolution” will open up a 
huge market for American goods. 

¢ Effect on Housing—There is wide- 
spread feeling, shared by Anderson, that 
housing will respond favorably to easier 
money. Some say that monetary loosen- 
ing usually takes about six months to 
make itself felt. The money supply was 
loosened in April; in fact, housing starts 
did turn up in August—and the opti- 
mists expect this trend to continue. 

Though Anderson puts relatively 
lighter stress on the rise of government 
spending (as an Eisenhower man, he 
doesn’t like budget boosts), some other 
bulls give heaviest weight to rising out- 
lays on defense, highways, and a num- 
ber of other programs likely to get 
heavier support after the November 
elections. Nixon estimated that his 
own plans called for a $4-billion boost 
in federal outlays, and he figured his 
opponent Kennedy’s at $1] 3-billion to 
$18-billion. 
¢ Inventory—Just about all the bulls 
make much of the inventory correction, 
which they think the economy has 
pretty much got out of its svstem. They 
just don’t see scope for the kind of 
powerful downdraft from inventories 
that dumped the economy at the end of 
1957. (Inventories then swung from + 
$3-billion in the second quarter of 1957 
to —$6-billion in the fourth quarter of 
1957, a $9-billion reversal.) 

They concede that inventories have 
not actually been reduced for the 
economy as a whole and that inventories 
may drop a bit further before they 
begin to recover. But they feel that 
any further drop is likely to be quite 
gentle, given the strength of final de- 
mand, which has sustained total pro- 
duction so well this year, despite the 
$11-billion decline in inventory accu- 
mulation. 

Some optimists argue that the initial 
psychological reaction to the widespread 
realization that the economy had actu- 
ally sagged in the third quarter had 
begun to spend itself, and was giving 
way to a more sober but confident 
mood. 

The optimists this week could point 
to something more than hope or a 
slightly more stable psychological mood 
to support their case: The BusINEss 
WEEK index was up for the third straight 
week—to 149.2 from its month-ago low 
of 144.7; machinery orders and net ex- 
ports were up. But plenty of other 
indicators were down. Nevertheless, 
quite a few economists last week could 
agree with Herbert Stein, research di- 
rector of the Committee for Economic 
Development, who said ruefully, “I 
must admit that my pessimism has been 
somewhat shaken.” 
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Chrysler Is Found N 


cl 


Investigators absolve members of operations committee 


from charges of interests conflicting with their jobs. 


Chrysler Corp. management—from 
Chmn. Pres. L. L. Colbert down—this 
week has the testament to its integrity 
that it has waited for all summer. It 
also has a set of ethical guidelines to 
follow in the future. And any other 
management that isn’t clear on what 
constitutes conflict of interest now has 
some specific opinion by highly re- 
spected legal talent. 

None of the 36 members of Chrys- 
ler’s operations committee have had 
interests conflicting with their jobs. 
That's the verdict handed down after a 
three-month investigation by the corpo- 
ration’s general counsel, Kelley, Drye, 
Newhall & Maginnes. The findings 
were approved by Dewey, Ballantine, 
Bushby, Palmer & Wood, the special 
counsel hired by the Chrysler board. 

This firm, headed by New York’s ex- 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, concluded: 
“The investigation has been sufficiently 
btoad and thorough to justify reliance 
upon its results... . We know of noth- 
ing ... that has not been done to bring 
all relevant facts to light.” 
¢ Vindication—The sigh of relief that 
went through the Chrysler headquarters 
building in Highland Park, Mich., late 
Tuesday afternoon could have bulged 
the walls. Although the reports on the 
investigation were concerned only with 
©perations committee members, there 
were indications that any nasty gossip 
about any responsible employee of 
Chrysler had been hunted down. Now 
the jury had come in with a verdict of 
“not guilty.”” A division marketing man 
was told to resign, some shifts in plant 
managers appeared to be demotions— 
but these had been expected. 

“We are deeply gratified,” said the 
non-managemnt board members. Col- 
bert, who had read the 51l-page Dewev 
opinion on his way to the auto show in 
Paris, phoned his staff to say, “I am very 
pleased with the findings and the con- 
clusions. . . . They are very reassuring.” 


|. Where Things Stand 


This is exactly the kind of outcome 
Colbert has been expecting. He lost 
his former friend and associate, William 
C. Newberg, whose conflicts of interest 
brewed the Chrysler stew and required 
his resignation June 30 as president. 
With that exception, Colbert has 
breught his top management team in- 
tact through one of the most searing 
experiences any big company manage- 
ment has had. 
¢ Dann’s Suits—He’s no more popular 


than before, however, to Sol A. Dann. 
the Detroit attorney whose charges 
were partly responsible for forcing the 
probe. Dann, who has three suits going 
against Chrysler, said this week: “The 
report states conclusions. It does not 
state facts.” He seemed to have no 
intention of backing down on any of 
his demands—for an end to Chrysler 
executive bonuses; for a receivership 
while alleged conflicts of interest are 
thoroughly aired; for a look at the stock- 
holder list. 

The Kelley, Drve report seemed to 
be answering Dann in a number of 
instances. As was found by others 
(BW—Aug.20'60,p32), R. S. Bright, a 
group vice-president, has never had any 
holdings in C. M. Hall Lamp Co.; R. P 
Laughna, a vice-president, has never 
had an interest in Great Lakes For- 
warding Co. or in Valley Die Cast Co.; 
and Colbert has never had any interest 
in Budd Co. Furthermore, Dewey's 
firm states, “We find no legal basis 
for any claim by the corporation against 
any of the executives . there is noth- 
ing remotely suggesting any instance of 
fraud,” and nothing uncovered seems 
to come under the Michigan “commer- 
cial bribery” statute referred to several 
times by Dann. 

Dann was quick to slap a “white- 
wash” label on the findings of the two 
law firms. He was miffed because the 
report and the opinion did not list 
officers who held stock in supplier firms. 
Instead, it was reported that no Chrysler 
executive held as much as one-tenth 
of 1% of the outstanding stock in 
any vendor; no Chrvsler executive in 
vested in any vendor company with 
less than 450 stockholders; and no ex 
ecutive invested more than $7,000 in 
anv vendor with unlisted stock 


The Kelley firm arrived at these 


conclusions after a quiz astonishing in 
its detail and unprecedented in indus 
try (BW—Aug.27'60,p30). Not only did 
the 36 executives have to fill out a 
10-page questionnaire (box) and have 
it notarized, they gave the investigators 
authority to get their federal and state 
tax returns, bank and brokerage records 
¢ Seeming Weakness—Still there was 
one seeming weakness in the Chrvysle: 
investigation. The probe appeared to 
be limited to the operations commit 
tee. 

The investigators, however, report- 
edly ran down every hint of question 
able conduct by a Chrysler employee 
even on low levels. In July, a pur 
chasing man barely above the level of 
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Not Guilty 


clerk was quietly handed his walking 
papers. Last weekend, Jack W. Minor, 
director of marketing of the Plymouth- 
De Soto-Valiant Div., was told to sign 
his resignation. 

Minor’s problem was that when he 
joined Chrysler in 1953 he had finan- 
cial stakes in companies that indirectly 
shared in Chrysler business (BW—Aug. 
6'60,p22). He disclosed these inter- 
ests to his superior who at that time 
was Newberg. He says he continuoush\ 
reviewed his outside interests with 
“senior executive officers” of Chrvsler 
and was assured they were ethical. 
Last Apr. 16, (three davs before Chrys- 
ler’s annual meeting) he was ordered 
to get rid of his outside connections, 
and he did so. 

He was asked to resign, the company 
says, because ever since April, 1955, he 
has received “sales commissions of 
approximately $20,000 on Chrysler 
business.” 


ll. What’s Ahead 


Now that Chrysler’s executives have 
been absolved of knavery by impartial 
judges, they have the job themselves of 
restoring confidence in their compe- 
tence. One of the best wavs, of course, 
would be a good earnings report. Ini- 
tial reception of Chrysler’s 1961 cars 
seems to be good. 

Colbert has his own particular chore 
in rebuilding confidence. He has to 
find a No, 2 man. He still wants to 
retain the chairmanship but turn the 
operating duties over to someone els¢ 
the arrangement he had briefly in the 
spring when Newberg was elected presi- 
dent and chief operating officer. 

The man for the job must be 
vounger than Colbert, who is 55, and 
ible to work with him, for Colbert has 
in mind training his man for about two 
vears before letting him run alone. 

Detroit's favorite guessing game for 
months has been who will move up 
behind Colbert. Chrysler has several 
competent, well-rounded executives who 
would fit, but they have one handicap. 
They are not well-known. 

* Public Relations Job—Some business- 
men, both in and out of the auto in- 
dustry, think one of Chrysler’s neces- 
sary moves to restore public confidence 
is a change in its public relations pro- 
cedures. Chrysler's outside counseling 
tirm, T. J. Ross & Ivy Lee, has been the 
principal adviser to Colbert and the 
board on what to disciose, when, and 
how. The corporation’s own public re- 
lations department has largely been 
kept in the dark. Because news media 
could get so little official information 
—and no assistance at all in trying to 
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nature and extent of the 
Chrysler problem—outside rumors and 
incomplete reports were given publicity. 

Over-all, the biggest job ahead for 
Colbert and his executives is to insure 
that Chrysler’s people will so conduct 
themselves that the corporation never 
again will have to strip in public. The 
directors make such a pledge: “The pol- 
icies and procedures of Chrysler Corp. 
will continue to require strict adherence 
on the part of all Chrysler personnel to 
the high standards of ethics and loyalty 
which the corporation is determined to 
maintain.” 

The directors can take comfort in one 
thing. Those policies and procedures 
are not so vague now as they apparently 
were on that Thursday morning at the 
end of June when Newberg was given 
his own quit slip to sign. 


assess the 


lil. Code for Management 


Some executives may get a new view 
of permissible outside interests in the 
definition of the Dewev law firm. 

The firm’s opinion bristles with 
legal citations and references. The 
opinion carefully builds from the state- 
ment that the legal rules involved 
“lie in an area of the law which is 


primarily concerned with eliminating 
inducements to wrongdoing rather than 
the redress of actual harm to the 
principal”—in other words, how to 
stav out of trouble. 

One way to stay out of trouble, the 
opinion seems to be saying, is avoid 
any relationship or outside interests 
that even look as if they are in conflict 
with the job. Legally, it doesn’s mat- 
ter whether a man intends to profit 
from an outside relationship because 
of his corporate job. And any man who 
acts in a dual capacity in transacting his 
corporation’s business is wrong even 
though he doesn’t harm the corpora- 
tion. 

There’s a way out, though. If some- 
one with such an “adverse interest’’ 
tells his superior all the details, and the 
superior doesn’t disapprove, the em 
ployee can continue the outside 
relationship—though he still has an 
obligation to be fair to the corporation. 
¢ Pinpoint—In an example that can’t 
help but be a reminder of Newberg’s 
case, the opinion says, “No one would 
doubt that a corporate officer would 
violate his dutv if he made a decision 
for his corporation to purchase a sub- 
stantial part of the output of a sup- 
plier which he secretly owned.” 





1. At any time from Jan. 1, 1950 
to date, have you or has your spouse 
or any child of yours owned 
directly or indirectly any stock, 
bond, option or night to purchase 
stock, share in profits, investment, 
partnership interest, or any other 
interest of any nature whatsoever 
in any supplier or in any supplier's 
representative? [If so, give com- 
plete details.] 

3. Have you or has your spouse 
or any child of yours . . . received 
from any supplier [directly or in- 
directly] any commissions, fees, or 


compensation of any kind? [If so, 
give complete details.] 

4... any loans, advances, or gifts 
of money? 

6... any vacation trips or gifts 


or benefits of any kind? 

9. Have you... . been a director, 
officer, consultant, agent, employee, 
or representative of, or acted in 
any capacity for, any supplier or any 
supplier's representative? [If so, 
give details. ] 

ll. At any time from Jan. 1, 
1950 to date, have you . bor- 
rowed from, or made any loans to, 
any pérson involving more than 
$1,000, or been a party to any sitcii 
transactions (except for any 





If You Were a Chrysler Executive .. . 


. you would have had to answer questions like these: 


bank mortgage loans in the 
purchase of vour residence)? [Give 
details. | 

12. Please list below all accounts 
in banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and credit unions. 

13. Please list below the names 
and addresses of persons or firms 
that have served you . . . as either 
stockbrokers or custodians of cash, 
securities, or any other property. 

14. Have you been the 
grantor or a trustee or a beneficiary 
of any trust .. . since Jan. 1, 1950? 

15. Did you . obtain an in- 
terest in or receive any money or 
property of a value in excess of 
$1,000 from any inheritance, gift, 
or insurance proceeds? If so, state 

. source and amount of money, 
or the value and a description of 
the property, and the date... . . 

16. List below any gift not re- 
ported on your federal income tax 
returns as charitable contributions 
... that... exceeded $1,000. 

17. Please prepare and attach a 
statement of the combined net 
worth of yourself and your spouse 
as of Mar. 31, 1960 and also as of 
July 31, 1960. [Details specified.| 

Please execute and swear under 
oath . . . before a notary public. 
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BIDDER Mel Keller of Warner Bros. wins 
deerhunting trip for two at $110. 


. ~~} 
AUCTIONEER Milton Wershow kept the 


show moving, despite social distractions. 


WIFE hauls away animal head, part of : 
lot bought by two psychiatrists for $40. 
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FAT LAMB drew distant admiration before being sold, like three others, for $50. 


Portland Society Has 


Fund-raising can be fun, Portland 
(Ore.) proved last hae we 
Zoomsi auction (pict 
genial glow of the federal tax laws anc © impror 
288 bottles of champagne rtland I'wo Innovations—A 
society without pain vi OI 
320 in admission fees 
purchases 
Net proceeds—at $29,411 
biggest one-shot charity take 
gonians can recall—will be 
tween the Portland Zool 
(the “zoo of “Zoomsi” 
gon’s Museum of Science & 
(the “‘msi’’). Because of debt 
both have found it hard to eke out a 
margin of operating funds; the museum 
owes $110,000 for constructi 
Zoologic il Societv $65,000 f 
iature railroad (BW—Mar.28 
The Zoomsi auction was 
suggested by newspaper and ] 
tions people to whom the 








MONEY EXCHANGE operated by local stock market men maintained a trade in Zoomsi 
scrip for hard U.S. cash. Scrip started out at 60¢ on the dollar, rose finally to 90¢. 






















2 iy cee . — 
GOV. MARK HATFIELD chats with wife and with Monroe Sweetland, Democratic 
candidate for Oregon Secretary of State, before taking a turn as guest auctioneer. 


your evening to $10. Early in the e 


a ® - : 
Au ction ning, however, pessimists were rush 
I ing to the exchange post to sell their 


$100 worth for $60. Later, they wer 


The chief source of revenue was the mink stole. But some of the odder lots sorry, as the price rose to $75 and 
sale of 239 tickets at $100 each. But fetched the best prices: a wooden finally to $90. 
winning bidders also put up $6,420 Indian, an antique stove, a poodle Bidding, too, started coldly. A his 
in cash of the realm in addition t \ private dinner for three guests at toric fire ax, worth perhaps $5 at an 
Zoomsi scrip, and the auctioneers the home of Gov. Mark QO. Hatfield, hardware store, was bid to $90 as th 
Milton J. Wershow & Co. of Los An cooked by Mrs. Hatfield, went for $600 first item, chiefly because Clifford A 
geles, the West Coast’s largest—quietly to Da K. Funk of the Portland Turf terman, president of the Zoologica 
donated 5% of total sales revenue, Assn. An hour’s free time on radio sta Society, acted as shill—and finally h 
ibout $1,500. Wershow gave its ser\ tion KEX “Be vour own disk to buy it. But the champagne corl 
ices free, and the Sheraton Portland — jock went to the state Republican were hitting the ceiling, and Lot 4 
donated the use of its grand ballroom rganization for $850 (commercial rate, a dozen kitchen brooms—fetched $5 
(he only major expense was $2,409 $3 Four fat lambs sold for $200 from Anthony Brandenthaler, owner of 
for champagne and hors d’oeuvres. Ot fferings included filving les the Burnt River Lumber Co 

Not a soul turned in Zoomsi scrip ns ». of monev from the United bd Hard Lumber—B\ the time 
for redemption after the show’s wine States National Bank, a kev to a safe tioneer Wershow reached Lot 38 
flushed closing at 2 a.m. Some peopl deposit box at First National Bank .26,005-ft. carload of mixed-dimen 
even tore up their scrip, figuring thev’d t ig one of each item the bank © sion lumber—nearly 100 bottles of fin 
had their monev’s worth. deals in (including a mortgag ind a domestic champagne had been 

¢ Things to Sell—The 156 lots put up — Hyst fork-lift truck that went for sumed bv the crowd of 600, and 

it auction included a miscellany of $2, bidders could hardly be heard above 
donations from all over the. state ¢ Slow Start—Theoretical f you the din. The carload, worth about 
"here were conventional things such u vour Zoomsi for 90¢ $1,500 at today’s discouragingly soft 
is furniture, appliances, a Valiant, a m the dollar vou could cut the cost of — prices, was won at $2,300 by Charl 
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Barker, president of Barker Mfg. Co., 
local furniture maker. 
As the tempo of the bidding picked 
up, the auction sponsors ordered more 
champagne. They had planned to hold 
it to two bottles per table of eight, but 
they raised this by 50%. They cut the 
supply off there, when it appeared they 
might be losing bidders to the wine. 
¢ Wheeling and Dealing—The com- 
bination of buying auction lots and 
trading in Zoomsi scrip kept some 
partygoers almost too busy to lap up 
the free refreshments. Attorney Philip 
Weinstein, for example, bought a 
midget racer for $250, paid for it mostly 
in $200 worth of scrip for which he 
paid 70¢ on the dollar, then, turned 
around and sold the racer on the floor 
to another man for $250 in hard cash, 
and used his $60 profit ($30 on each 
$100 of scrip) to buy his son a bicycle. 

Dressed in his dinner jacket, he then 
rode the bicycle home at 2 a.m. 
¢ The Tax Angle—Sponsors played the 
tax angle for all it was worth, at both 
ends. 

To donors, they pointed out that the 
donation is valued, for tax-deduction 
purposes, at its full retail value. The 
man who donated a suit that cost him, 
as a merchant, only $50 could deduct 
the full $100 retail value. The markup 
differential might be even greater in the 
case of a luxury item like the mink. 

To buyers of invitations to the auc- 
tion, the sponsors pointed out that the 
entire $100 paid for each ticket is de- 
ductible as a charitable gift—even if the 
subscriber should get $90 for his $100 
worth of Zoomsi scrip. 

Backers of the auction were happy to 
find out that most of the donors also 
came to the hotel ballroom as paying 
customers, to protect the prices of the 
items thev had offered. The Portland 
Oregonian, for example, contributed an 
1860 hand press. Thanks to the pub- 
licity, a potential buyer offered the 
Oregonian $1,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery for the old press, so Donald 
Newhouse, the paper’s production man- 
ager and president of the Museum of 
Science & Industry, paid $500 at the 
auction to get it back. 

e Next Year—There were door prizes, 
too, and these will be expanded next 
vear, according to the plans already 
being made. The auction had been ex- 
pected to end by midnight, based on 
Wershow’s experience with commercial 
auctions. But because it was a charity 
sale (and people may have been less at 
tentive in the party atmosphere), he and 
his fellow auctioneers had to work 
slower and harder, prolonging the sale. 

Zoomsi backers plan next time to put 
more of the donations into door prizes 
ind offer fewer lots for auction. They 
also want to have more items that 
people can buy jointly and split up 
imong themselves 
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NON-STRIKING supervisor gets police help through picket line at Lynn (Mass.) plant. 


1960's Big Strike: 
Weak Union vs. GE 


In 1959 came the great steel strike 
(his week, 1960’s biggest strike began 
The two are very different, and the dif 
ferences are significant 

Late last week, federal mediators 
called contract negotiators for General 
Electric and the International Union of 
Electrical Workers into conference in 
1 midtown New York hotel—the same 
one that was the scene of long, futil 
bargaining in the basic steel dispute a 
vear ago. 

Che meeting was a routine final ef- 
fort to avert a strike just hours awav. 
Nobody really expected success. There 
was no give on either side. 

At one point, IUE Pres. James B. 
Carey leaned across the table. 

“This whole thing could be settled 


easily,” he told GE people facing him 
‘We don’t want a strike. You're for 
ing a strike on us.” 

¢ Echo of 1959—United Steelworker 
Pres. David J. McDonald said much 
the same thing in Julv, 1959, when th 
USW-like the TUE this vear—show 

reluctance to strike with the odds high 
iainst it. McDonald accused the 


dustry of “deliberately closing down 
in anti-union strategy (BW—Jul.18’60, 
an 
p+>). 


When Carev’s similar charge was re- 
ported, a newsman who had covered 
more than eight months of steel nego- 
tiations commented wearily, “Here we 
go again—it’s 1959 all over.” 

That’s not quite true. What is hap- 
pening in electrical manufacturing ma‘ 
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Oil industry's first 5-zone 
producing well is located 40 
miles off the Louisiana coast. 


Platform Plank For Profits: More Gas 


The historic well on this towering platform symbolizes 
Sinclair’s growing natural gas business. Completed 
recently on offshore properties operated by Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Company for itself and others, it pioneered 
new techniques to produce simultaneously for the 
first time from five geologic zones. 

Such efforts are part of the forward-looking pro- 
gram which has seen Sinclair Oil & Gas Company 
double its production and sale of natural gas in the 
last five years. Total net gas reserves have been 
almost doubled over the same period. 

Further, additional facilities have been built to ex- 
tract valuable liquids (such as propane ) from the gas 
before sale to transmission lines. 


The national demand for natural gas is rising more 
rapidly than that for any other form of energy. As a 
major energy supplier, Sinclair expects to expand with 
the most promising and profitable markets. 


A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N 











Westinghouse HIGH 


~ a brand new fluorescent 
more light at 


e 36% more light than daylight type 





@ Just snap in your present fixtures 











EFFICIENCY Lamp... 


lamp which gives 
no more cost! 


Now you can increase the lighting level in your factory, 
office, warehouse or store without changing a single 
fixture, adding to power costs or paying a premium 
price for the lamps. 

New High Efficiency Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps 
(40-watt Universal and 96” Slimline types) snap into 
your present fixtures. They give 15% to 36% more light 
than the cool white or daylight lamps you are now using. 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Try them in an entire work area. If you don’t agree that 
you get more light—softer, more comfortable light—we 
will exchange them for any Westinghouse Fluorescent 
Lamp of your choice. 


Order new “‘H.E.”’ lamps today from your authorized 
Westinghouse Lamp Agent or nearest Westinghouse 
Lamp Sales Office. You can be sure if it’s Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 








echo 1959, but it’s not the same as the 
titanic steel standoff of a year ago. 
¢ Differences—The steel dispute last 
year was between balanced mass powers 
an industry united in determination to 
hold a cost line and to regain lost man- 
agement rights, a union able to speak 
for almost all steelworkers in the indus- 
try and to shut down, tight, more than 
85% of the country’s steel production. 

This time, a powerful company is 
challenged by a weak and vulnerable 
union; TUE represents only a part of 
GE’s work force and, by midweck, its 
strike hadn’t badly hurt the company. 

Last year, both the industry and the 
union had to worry about outside pres- 
sures. The steel stoppage hurt the 
national economy. Both feared Congres- 
sional action. The eventual settlement 
was manipulated by the Administration 
(BW—Jan.9'60,p27). 

IUE is bidding for public sympathy 
as a union David against a GE. Goliath. 
However, outside pressures will be a 
long time building up—if thev build up. 
GE anticipated a strike this year; it 
warned customers to stock up. It says 
it can take a strike for three months or 
even a year without serious harm to the 
national economy. 
¢ Outlook—IUE’s walkout began off- 
cially at 12:01 a.m. Sunday, Oct. 2. 
lor the first time in many vears, a major 
employer—one of the country’s 10 larg- 
est corporations—decided to operate in 
the face of a strike. Smaller companies 
have done so more frequently in the 
past vear or two—Carrier Corp. in Svra- 
cuse, N. Y., for one. 

In advance of the strike, GE advised 
its employees nationally that their jobs 
would be waiting for them—and that 
they have a right under federal law to 
cross picket lines to work. 

With most GE plants under IUE 
jurisdiction open despite the walkout, 
the company claimed “substantial” 
numbers of workers were reporting to 
jobs by midweek. IUE’s Carey said a 
“crippling strike” was under way. 

Generally, the signs are against a 
short strike. GE is prepared for a long 
one, with its effectiveness diminishing 
in a spreading rank-and-file revolt. 

The union hopes that if it holds 
out, its divided ranks will draw  to- 
gether. It lacks a real fighting issue 
now. It hopes that the very struggle for 
continued existence in GE will create 
one—as the steel industry’s management 
rights or work practices demands in 
1959 tightened USW’s ranks. 
¢ Attitudes—That could happen in 
IUE, but leaders who approved striking 

over strong opposition—were glum 
as they left a four-hour closed meet- 
ing. They were angry, but it was in 
frustration rather than militancy. 

“We've got to take on GE some 
time, one board member said. “I guess 
this has to be the time.” 
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IUE’s position in the labor move 
ment has deteriorated in recent ycars. 
Some blame Carey's leadership; al- 
though he has firm grip on the union 
presidency for three more years. He isn’t 
particularly popular in his own union 
and certainly not with other major labor 
leaders. Others assessing I[UE’s position 
today say flatly that it wouldn't matter 
who headed the union: I[UE’s inability 
to bargain successfully with its biggest 
employer, GE, would still head it 
downhill. 
¢ IUE vs. GE—The last major strike 
against GE. was a nine-week walkout by 
the United Electrical Workers in 1946. 
UE was in the old CIO then, and was 
a powerful union (it claimed 600,000 
members) with no hesitancy about tack- 
ling the giants in its industry—or the 
whole industry (BW —Aug.13'60,p69). 

When CIO purged itself of leftwing 
unions, UF. split. ‘Rightwing forces re- 
mained in CIO as the IUE, or were 
swallowed up by other unions. UE be- 
came an independent. 

The industry found life much easier 
with labor divided; it no longer had to 
cope with one strong umon. 

Not long afterward, GE adopted the 
bargaining policy that it has found 
singularly successful. Often called 
“Boulwarism” (BW-—Sep.27'58,p40), 
this policy is based on (1) year-round 
communications with employees in a 
bid for their understanding and lovalty, 
and (2) taking and holding the initiative 
in contract negotiations. 
¢ “Boulwarism’”—To understand the 
present IUE-GE. impasse, and how it 
developed, it is necessary to understand 
the company’s basic bargaining policy. 

In brief, it is to make one offer that 
includes everything GE “honestly thinks 
ought to be offered as the equitable 
thing to do”; modify this offer only if 
new facts show the change “should be 
made to serve the balanced interests of 
all concerned’’"—but never to “make a 
union leader look better’’—and, finally, 
to stick to the offer even if it means a 
strike. 

GE’s entire bargaining philosophy is 
firmly set on a premise that the com- 
pany never increases an offer to avoid a 
strike or bring one to an end. 
¢ How It Worked—GE has had labor 
peace for 14 years under this bargaining 
policy. The company says it is not an 
anti-union policy, but one that en- 
courages “responsible” unionism. 

IUE, the dominant union in the GE 
system of 166 plants, has never been 
strong enough to put GE’s policy to a 
showdown test. The company has some 
240,000 employees nationally. About 
half of them are technicians, supervis- 
ors, and other white-collar workers—a 
sufficient force to keep most plants 
operating in an emergency. 

IUE represents about 70,000 of the 
110,000 or so production workers, in 





65 of GE’s 166 plants. Of the 70,000 
no more than 55,000 are [UE members. 
e Union Vulnerable—IUE has been 
vulnerable from without at the same 
time that it has been vulnerable from 
within its own GE ranks. UE and, re- 
cently, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters are on the sidelines in 
IUE-contract plants, ready to capitalize 
on disaffection in IUE’s ranks 

So, through the vears, [UE has often 
talked tough but settled gently. It 
struck Westinghouse Electric for 156 
days in 1955-56. When a settlement 
finally came through government pres- 
sures, the union didn’t win. The mili- 
tance of its members hasn’t been the 
same since. 
¢ The Bargaining—Technically, bargain- 
ing started early. Actually, as in the 
steel dispute a year ago, the negotia- 
tions were more motions than move- 
ment. IUE submitted a hefty package 
of demands. In time, GE countered 
with an offer. TUE negotiators knew 
thev were in trouble 

GE’s offer of a 3% wage increase 
now and +% more in 18 months, plus 
additional insurance and pension bene- 
fits and a complex job security program 
appeals to many unionists. Even some 
GE. officials are wondering about an 
offer they consider overgenerous. 

However, the offer was deficient in 
two areas to which IVE gave high prior- 
itv: GE withdrew the cost-of-living 
“escalator” clause in its contract and 
flatly refused a supplementary unem- 
plovment benefits program. 
¢ Front Weakened—Through the bar- 
gaining, IUE’s position weakened. A 
number of other union locals that bar- 
gain with GE on a plant-by-plant basis 
accepted the company’s terms—most 
significantly, International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists and United Auto Workers 
locals in GE’s Evendale (Ohio) plant 

“Advisory” votes in all IUE locals in 
the GE system showed substantial senti- 
ment against a strike for better contract 
terms. IUE Local 301 in Schenectady 
voted 5,033 to 2,895 to iccept GE’s 
offer. The Svracuse local also voted 
wainst walking out. So did other im- 
portant IUE locals 

Carey flared up with charges that the 
Local 301 vote was “rigged’”’ and that it 
and other union rebuffs were influenced 
by GE. His angry charges widened a 
schism in the GE. branch of the union 

When Carey said in mediation that 
the GE-IVUE dispute “could be settled 
easily,” it was a last bid for some 
“sweetening” of GE’s offer. He got 
none. That left alternatives of capitula- 
tion on GE terms—and a further de- 
terioration of IUE’s position in its in 
dustry and the labor movement—or the 
gamble of a strike from a badly riddled 
position. 

Carev and IUE gambled for the high 
stakes of a calculated bad risk 
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Extra heavy outer race for § 
heavy rolling loads. Also 
available in double row type. 
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Specially designed to withstand heaviest rolling and shock 
loads, Torrington Track Rollers and Cam Followers are 
at the heart of take-off and landing procedure on all the 
new commercial jets. 


Tremendous speeds and carrying capacity of jet aircraft 
impose heavier than ever loads on the flaps, yet their oper- 
ation must be smooth, efficient, 100% sure. Torrington 
engineers developed larger, tougher track rollers and cam 


followers... bearings specially designed for performance 


progress through precision 


ON ALL THE GREAT NEW JETS 
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Heavy outer race, integral 
stud permit cantilever mount- 
) ing for use as track roller. 


and the utmost in dependable commercial jet service. 


Track rollers and cam followers, compact and light in 
weight, offer maximum radial capacity in minimum cross 
section. A full complement of small diameter rollers in- 
sures minimum starting and running friction. 


Torringion aircraft bearings are manufactured to the high- 
est standards in the industry. For further information or 


application assistance, write or call Torrington—maker of 
every basic type of anti-friction bearing. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. *« South Bend 21, Indiana 








In Business 


U.S. Compact Cars Put the Squeeze 
On Least Popular European Imports 


The days seem over when American auto makers had 
to meet the demand for small cars by imports from 
Europe; now the domestic compact models are edging 
the least popular imports right out of the market. 

Ford Motor Co. is stopping imports of the German 
Taunus, which hasn't been moving. And GM's Pontiac 
Div., though it denies any intent to stop importing 
Vauxhalls, is none the less pricing its own new Tempest 
in the Vauxhall range. 

Other imports face dwindling sales, although Volks 
wagen, the leader, continues to increase its business. 

Meanwhile, GM, Chrysler, and Studebaker-Packard 
have fallen into line behind Ford and American Motors 
in extending their warranties on all 1961 models to 
one year or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first. The 
old limit was usually three months or 4,000 miles. 

Some new models made a promising start. Ford, 
Plymouth, and Dodge all claimed the highest introduc- 
tion day sales in history. 


Strike “Ties Up” Miami Bus Lines— 
So Everybody Rides, and for Free 


The 95,000 daily bus riders of Miami and Miami 
Beach were in the grip of a strike at midweek. The net 
result: full service and all hands were riding for free. 

The strike began when drivers’ union and William D. 
Pawlev, millionaire owner of the lines affected, dead- 
locked on demands for a raise. 

When the bereaved riders howled in anguish, the 
union offered to let the drivers use their own cars to 
supply some service. Pawley promptly offered the use 
of the buses, free, if the drivers would work without 
pay; the union accepted. 

That’s the way things stood at midweek but there 
were threats that the transit giveaway might end. 
Pawley was reported irked by stories that the drivers 
were accepting tips. And neither side liked its daily 
losses—estimated at between $3,000 and $9,000. for 
Pawley, $9,000 for the drivers. 


Denver Amusement Park Seeks 
Reorganization Under Bankruptcy Law 


Magic Mountain, Inc., Denver's Disneyland-type 
amusement park, has asked for reorganization under 
federal bankruptcy laws, to protect its assets from 
“irreparable damage” because of 44 legal actions against 
the corporation. It listed assets of $3.6-million and 
liabilities of $1.8-million. 

In New York, the Freedomland version is undergoing 
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refinancing, though Webb & Knapp, a major owner, 
says that it is showing an operating profit before taxes 
and depreciation despite smaller crowds than anticipated 

In Boston, Pleasure Island says that it too is making 
money since refinancing earlier this year, though it 
would not be on the basis of the original investment 

The granddaddy of them all, the profitable Disney 
land, near Los Angeles, reports that gross volume will 
top last year’s $17-million, though total attendance may 
be off due to a summer slump 


Courier Satellite Does Its Stuff, 
Relaying Messages at Dizzy Speed 


Ihe successful firing of Courier [B—first active U.S 
communications satellite—was hailed this week as a 
milestone in space work, It’s the prototype of the Advent 
satellites that in a few years will provide a worldwide 
radio communications network. 

Courier IB was the second firing, and the first suc 
cess, aimed at testing U.S. electronic equipment under 
the rigors of actual space flight. Early evaluations of 
the functioning of Courier’s 300 Ib. of equipment exceed 
all expectations. Right on schedule, and precisely as 
commanded, the satellite is simultaneously receiving 
and sending up to 340,000 words per minute. Decoders 
are working as planned, and the 19,152 solar cells seem 
to be functioning exactly as predicted. 

Courier’s estimated useful life is about a year, during 
which the potentialities of satellite communications 
will be tested by all three armed services, IT&T, the 
Associated Press, United Press International and others 

Philco Corp., which built Courier IB, has a sister 
satellite ready for launching at Cape Canaveral as soon 
as range schedules permit. 


Business Briefs 


Armco Steel Corp. this week announced a $95-million 
construction program at Ashland, Ky., and Houston, 
thus joining U.S. Steel’s “Now’s the time to buy” cam- 
paign and delighting hungry industry suppliers (BW - 
Sep.10°60,p60). It’s the second stage of Armco’s $341- 
million five-year expansion program and will primarily 
enable the company to supply its pipemaking subsidiary, 
National Supplv Co. 


Directors of Cleveland’s fast-growing White Motor 
Co. have approved a deal to acquire the farm equipment 
business of Oliver Corp., of Chicago, plus a two-year 
option to buy Olivers’ crawler tractor business. Stock- 
holders of both companies will vote on the deal on 


Oct. 31. 


Despite vigorous opposition by shippers, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has allowed the Eastern 
Central Motor Carriers Assn. to impose for one year an 
emergency surcharge of $1 on shipments under 1,000 Ib 
Previously, ICC had given similar permissions to two 
other major trucker groups, the New England Moto1 
Rate Bureau and the Middle Atlantic Conference 
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A wonderful place LO WwW rk ! Made wonderful by Steelcase office furniture. 


Each desk, each chair shares the responsibility of making this office a place where work can be 


handled quickly, deftly, almost effortlessly. This is the kind of office you should have — and can 
Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontari« 
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Austenal Company 
Crucible Stee! Casting Company 
Misco Precision Casting Company 


Frank Samuel & Company 
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Sperry Products Company 





500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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The front of buses or trucks could be a 
hazardous location for most plastic 
signs—but that’s just where a West 
Coast soft drink advertiser displays 
this colorful vacuum-formed medallion. 
The material selected to do the job? 
Tenite Butyrate, of course, in special 
weather-resistant formulation. 

Tenite Butyrate is the only weather- 
durable plastic sign material with the 
right combination of high impact 
strength and resilience necessary to 
take the hard knocks which this sign 
will receive. It is the same rugged ma- 
terial so widely used in sports equip- 
ment, appliance housings, marine 
accessories, and outdoor pipe. 

But toughness is only part of the 
Butyrate story. Siqn manufacturers 
know that ng with Butyr- 


roughest duty 
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kiss of lemon: kiss of lime 


ate sheet is both quick and economical. 
Decorating may be done prior to or 
after forming, and there is no need to 
preheat the unformed sheet in special 
ovens. After forming, the Butyrate 
cools quickly; is ready almost immedi- 
ately for subsequent fabricating or as- 
sembly operations. What's more, in- 
shop breakage is virtually eliminated 
because of the ability of this Eastman 
plastic to take abuse. 

Next time you have a job that re- 
quires a truly tough, easy-to-form out- 
door plastic material, use the plastic 
that makes the roughest duty rou- 
tine—Tenite Butyrate. For further infor- 
mation on this versatile plastic, write 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman KodakCompany, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 
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Four weeks to election, and still no definite sign of who may win. 


The political professionals are as puzzled as anyone. In a normal 
Presidential season, along about now you would see a rash of confident 
appraisals on why one candidate was bound to be the victor. The appraisals 
might be wrong, but they would be out anyhow. This is not so in 1960. 


Uncertainty is the dominant theme in both camps. 


It is as if Kennedy and Nixon were on a seesaw. Two weeks ago, Sen. 
Kennedy and his Democratic entourage looked droopy, sounded pessimistic. 


’ Then came the beginning of the misnamed “great debates” on television. 


The seesaw moved, and as of this week it is Vice-Pres. Nixon and his Repub- 
licans who seem to be down. 


The seesawing likely will go on, at least until the autumnal distraction 
of the World Series fades away. If a strong discernible trend for either 


candidate is to set in, most of the political pros believe it will not show up 
for a couple of weeks yet. 


Some of the things the candidates are trying to figure among the cross- 
currents that are running: 


Heavy new voter registration. Democrats are outregistering the Repub- 
licans in most places. Kennedy reads this as a good omen, but only with 
caution. There is no surety that organized labor, which is leading the drive 


to sign up new Democrats, now can follow through with delivery of the 
votes of the new recruits. 


Apparent public preoccupation with foreign affairs. A symptom: 
Reports from the agricultural Midwest suggest that farmers are less inter- 
ested in the candidates’ farm programs than in what they say about our 
position in world affairs. This is considered a gain for Nixon, but his people 
don’t pretend to know the answer to the key question: Is the public really 
satisfied with the conduct of our foreign relations since 1953? 


Depth of feeling on the religious issue. Kennedy’s Roman Catholicism 
may be the critical factor in several states. Public discussion of it has 
subsided for the moment, but almost certainly it will flare up again—closer 
to Election Day. 


Uncertainty about the economic future. Nixon is pushed into a defen- 
sive position as Kennedy bears down on recession talk, citing unused steel 
production capacity, a series of industrial shutdowns and slowdowns, unem- 
ployment that edged up to 5.9% in August after hovering about the 5% 
level all summer long. 


Prime example of the campaign confusion so prevalent nowadays is 
the case of New York. One day, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller calls it even 
between Nixon and Kennedy. The very next day, high GOP officials in 
New York give Washington party headquarters a dead-serious estimate 
indicating Nixon will have a 900,000 vote edge in upstate New York. 
Kennedy is expected to carry New York City, but not even Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his prime could have overcome such an upstate deficit. 


Even after making allowances for Rockefeller’s caution against optimism, 
the GOP high command doesn’t know what to believe about New York. 
The picture is pretty much the same everywhere in the major industrial 
states of the Northeast and in Texas and California. 


Watch for a slam-bang, exciting finish. 
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WASHINGTON 
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Kennedy’s pitch for business support and understanding (page 29) 
includes a campaign white paper due for release any day. Its theme: What 
he thinks is good for the country will be good, also, for business. 


The role of his liberal economic advisers will be minimized. Without 
mentioning either Leon Keyserling or Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith by 
name, Kennedy will acknowledge that his advisers do include some figures 
unpopular with many businessmen. Kennedy argues that he is a captive 
of no fixed economic view, that he listens to diverse arguments, and that 
then he makes his own decisions. 


Kennedy discounts prospect for a tax rise, and his paper says that 
high priority must be given to tax reform. He wants a broader revenue 
base. And he holds that any reform must include improvement of deprecia- 
tion allowances, to stimulate new investment in plant and equipment. 


Gov. Luther Hodges of North Carolina works with Kennedy on this 
phase of the campaign, pretty much overlooked until now. If Kennedy 
wins the Presidency, Hodges may become his Secretary of Commerce. 


Doubts about the wisdom of the television “debates” are widely held 
and privately admitted by Republican strategists here. Most of them wonder 
now why they ever thought the idea was a good one. 


The GOP line of reasoning goes like this: Nixon, as Vice-President, 
was better known than Kennedy. So, why should we have helped the 
opposition expose their man to an audience of 73-million people? Where 
else could Kennedy have found an audience like that? Not that Nixon could 
have, either. But he needed it much less than Kennedy. 


As a campaign device, the “debate” is here to stay. And the GOP’s 
current qualms probably will disappear entirely if, as his advisers con- 
fidently expect, Nixon makes a stronger showing in his remaining joint 
meetings with Kennedy before a nationwide TV audience. 


The television networks have a larger goal than permanent legislation 
(it took legislation to make the debates possible even temporarily) to make 
joint meetings of Presidential candidates a certainty for future years. They 
also want Congressional action that will permit staging of similar debates 
at lower political levels—say, between two candidates for governor of a 
pivotal state or in a crucial race for the U.S. Senate. 


Lyndon Johnson’s major test of the campaign is at hand. He spends 
the next week aboard a special train, whistlestopping across eight Southern 
states where a political rebellion against Democrats is threatened. 


Kennedy leaves the main Southern campaign chore to Johnson. If the 
Texan’s tour of Dixie is a success, it will amount to confirmation of Ken- 
nedy’s feeling in July that he chose well when he took Johnson on the 
ticket. Johnson’s task is to dampen Southern hostility toward the ultra- 
liberal Democratic platform and to offer reassurance to the many South- 
erners—especially in rural areas—who are suspicious about Kennedy’s 
religion. 

The impression here is that, thus far, Henry Cabot Lodge, as Nixon’s 
running mate, has contributed more strength to the GOP ticket than Johnson 
has contributed to the Democrats. 
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From National: 
Materials For Mightier Defense 


Products vital to our national security are among the growing 


number of chemicals and 


special 


metals manufactured by 


National Distillers and Chemical Corporation, its subsidiaries 


or affiliates. These include: 


DIMAZINE ™ storable liquid rocket 
fuel. This will enable Titan II 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 

and others—to be fully fueled 
and ready for instant firing from 
hidden underground pads. A joint 
venture of National and Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has been awarded contracts 
exceeding $20,000,000 for Dima- 
zine by the Air Force. 


ZIRCONIUM, a special metal made 
by 60°.-owned Reactive Metals 
Inc., is essential in fuel element 
components for nuclear subma- 
rines. 

TITANIUM, another Reactive Me- 
tals’ product, is finding increasing 
use in missile and rocket compo- 


nents calling for light weight com- 
bined with high strength and heat 
resistance. 

PETROTHENE “ polyethylene is used 
to make nuclear radiation shields 
for atomic powered vessels. These 
are lighter in weight than those 
made of ordinary materials, yet 
provide complete protection from 
nuclear bombardment. 


Such materials are fulfilling Na- 
tional’s stated objective at the 
start of its program of expansion 
in chemicals to seek an industry 
“with a growing peacetime de- 
mand which manufactures 
materials allocated for National 
Defense and for essential civilian 
needs in times of emergency.”’ 








NATIONAL DISTILLERS and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 












Air Force TITAN breaks for the sky at 
Cape Canaveral. TITAN, with a range 
of 5500 miles, travels at 15,000 mph. 
U. S. Air Force Photo 
Nuclear powered USS GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, POLARIS missile 
submarine, on test cruise in Long Island 
Sound. General Dynamics Corp. Photo 
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TABLE GLASSWARE. The beauty 
and practicality of Libbey Safedge 





glassware now encompass many 
research-born innovations in new and 
durable surface treatments. 


hand: 


} CONVENIENCE PACKAGES. >} 


This glass container has an 
adjustable ball applicator. 
Liquid flow is controlled 





simply by tightening or 
loosening the fitment 





Owens-Illinois is one of the 
prime developers of the 
remarkable new disposable 
“Handy” beer bottle, some- 
times called the “Glass Can.” 


The quality standard of 
Owens-Illinois blown 
plastic containers is 
leading the industry 
Colorful, rugged, 
featherweight 








ELECTRONICS. Owens-Illinois originated the 

rectangular TV bulb. Now research has solved the 

remaining problem of transmitting as clear an elec- 

tronic pattern to the far corners of the screen as to CORRUGATED BOXES. 
the center, without sacrifice of compact design or Our research challenged 
even the long-established 
“C-flute” contour, a basic 
arch in corrugated board 
Result: substantially im- 
proved flat crush strength 


the expense of power-boosting components. 


at no extra cost to 


box users. 


<eep coming 


(Owens-Llinois 


Here in glass, in plastics, and in paper are six recent applications 
of Owens-Illinois engineering and research. Each reflects a prime 
concern for customer needs... combined with systematic study... in an 


atmosphere where skill and imagination are encouraged to grow. 


Research leads to a better tomorrow at Owens-Illinois Technical Center, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
For a colorful insight into Owens-Illinois research, write for our 20-page booklet 


MAKERS OF (J) PRODUCTS O WENS -ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES +» TOLEDO 1, OHIO 














YOUR DATA SYSTEM—-HYBRID OR HONEYWELL? 














The answer can be important to you. True, you 
can combine several makes of instruments into a 
system and get adequate results. But you usually 
pay a penalty for hybrid systems. There’s the burden 
of responsibility for engineering and maintaining the 
system. There’s the question of whether it will do 
what you want it to. There’s the problem of modify- 
ing various makes of components to work together. 
And there’s the inconvenience of buying instruments 
and spare parts from several suppliers instead of one. 


Single-Source Responsibility. You avoid al! of this 
with an all-Honeywell data processing or automatic 
control system. All components, from primary meas- 
uring elements to final controls, are supplied by 
Honeywell. From our systems engineers you get the 
advantage of experience gathered over 75 years of 
measurement and control work in scientific, military 
and industrial operations. And Honeywell takes full 
responsibility for the system, from initial planning 
through installation and startup, and even includ- 
ing maintenance. 























Conserve your Working Capital. You can conserve 
working capital by leasing a Honeywell system from 
one to five years, paying for it as you use it. Because 
you lease at today’s prices, you’re protected against 
possible future price increases. Because you deal 
only with Honeywell, you needn’t worry about long 
negotiations with third parties. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim 
Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Penna. In Canada, 
Honeywell Controls, Ltd., Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


DECISIONS by these mem- 
bers of Civil Acronautics 
Board, based on months of 


investigation, may reshape 


an industry. It’s 





egulation by Due Process 


CAB, working through ponderous machinery of Wash- 


ington, must soon allow mergers and realigning of routes for 


the airlines or some weaker lines face bankruptcy. 


The nation’s airlines always keep a 
beady eve fixed on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the governmental agency charged 
with regulating them. Rarely, though, 
do the carriers have to be quite so ready 
to jump as they must today. In coming 
months the five men pictured above 
will be mulling decisions that will prob- 
ably remake the airline business. 

The jet era is less than two years old 
and the transition to the new planes 
only about half complete. But already 
the airlines are encountering severe 
financial turbulence. Costs are rising, 
profits have skidded, investors are wary, 
and an increasing number of seats are 
going unfilled (BW—Apr.23'60,p78). 

Says C. R. Smith, president of Ameri- 
can Airlines, ‘““To the basic pattern has 
been added route after route, often in 
piecemeal fashion. It is now quite ob 
vious that the paralleling of duplicating 
services on some of the routes has been 
overdone. The net result is that the 
total of traffic is insufficient to provide 
a reasonable economic opportunity for 
all carriers operating there.” 

Chis was a bothersome problem even 
in the immediate pre-jet days. But now 


that the technology of jet power has 
revolutionized the hauling capacity of 
today’s planes, it has become acute 

¢ Tuming Point—There is a growing 
feeling that the industry has reacl 
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turning point. Either it must, with CAB 
encouragement and approval, reduce 
the level of competition through a 
series of mergers, route adjustments, 
and route suspensions, or it must face 
the prospect of continued poor earnings 
with the weaker carriers going back on 
subsidy—or going broke 

A major issue, therefore, confronts 
the board. For years it has adhered to 
the policy of strengthening smaller 
trunk airlines by giving them routes in 
competition with the so-called “big 
four lines’ —American, Eastern, Trans 
World, and United. Now it must back 
off and take an over-all look. Has this 
policy of duplication been carried too 
far, and should it be reversed? 
¢ Crucial Decisions—Three major pend- 
ing decisions will determine which way 
the board will go 

¢ Capital’s application to merge 

with United, A favorable decision here 
is likely to set off, if not force, a wave 
of mergers that would replace the pres- 
ent system of big four plus eight smaller 
trunks of varying sizes with a few giants 
(he United-Capital application enters 
the first phase of bureaucratic processing 
Oct. 19 when initial oral arguments 
open before Thomas L. Wrenn, the 
CAB’s associate chief examiner. The 
board has made it plain it intends to 

t on the merger by Feb. 1. The bet- 


ting is that it will vote to approve. 

e The Southern Transcontinental 
Route Case. This will determine the 
pattern of competition on coast-to- 
coast flights across the southern portion 
of the nation. The examiner in this 
case, Edward T. Stodola, has already 
recommended that National and Delta, 
two of the regional trunks—and only 
these two—be given routes (BW—Jun. 
25°60,p29 [his is the last major 
“plum” the board has to award, and 
some airline men think the final deci- 
sion could be related to the United- 
Capital case. They reason that if the 
board goes according to past policy, 
it would want to strengthen National 
and Delta by giving them new routes if 
United should be permitted to inten- 
sify competition in the old ones. Final 
oral arguments were concluded last 
week and a decision is expected in two 
or three months 

e The Baltimore 


Adequac\ of 


Service” Case Ihe board is wrestling 
with the question of whether to recon- 
sider a previous decision in the case and 
possibly use it to spell out standards 
that will govern future disputes of the 
same type. Often in the past when the 
board has found a city inadequately 


served, an additional airline has been 
given a certificate to serve it. Now, 
ly 


however, the board 


ordering ines 

already there to do better. It has gone 

even further pecifying hedules, 

typc s of equipment ind en te stops 

1 m ] feel g it 
invasion i lanagement it 

What sort tr agen th tt Ils 
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R. K. Burns, Controller, 
; Shell Oil Company, 
one of the many businesses that build 


control with Moore Business Forms 


To make the most of modern methods, Shell Oil Company auto- 
mated its entire billing operation. The results? 50,000 state- 
ments can be handled each day. A high degree of accuracy is 
maintained. 


The system is built around the charge ticket used in the 
stations. One part of it is a card for use in electric accounting 
machines. It comes into the main office a simple handwritten 
record of the sales facts. The facts are punched into the card, 
turning it into a key part of the system. From here on. all steps 
are automatic, including the printing of statements. Receipts 


are also checked by machine; the chance of | in error is 


SHELL’S 

CREDIT CARD 
SYSTEM 

WORKS BETTER 
WITH 


MOORE 
BUSINESS 
FORMS 





all but eliminated. The charge ticket is a specially designed 
Moore form—the Company’s control in print. 


The Moore representative worked closely with Shell in deve! 
oping the forms that make this system work. His knowledge of 
ADP (Automated Data Processing) can be put to work for 
your company, too, whatever controls you need. Look hin 
up in the Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Denton, Texas Emeryville, Calif. - Over 300 offices and 
factories throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Caribbean and Central America. 
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WHITNEY GILLILLAND, CAB chair- 
man, came to board, like many other mem- 
bers, with no experience in the industry. 


airlines how much competition they 
shall have, how much they can charge, 
where they can go—and now, possibly, 
how often and with what equipment? 

It is a five-man board, quite often 
composed of political patronage ap- 
pointees, that must set policy, idmin- 
ister it, investigate, and judge. Sup- 
porting the board is a large staff whos« 
job it is to gather information and pro- 
vide recommendation 

Most airline people used to throw 
up their hands at the snail-like pace 
of the board’s proceedings, the com 
plexity of its Operations, the general 
“gobbledygook,” and sometimes even 
at its personnel. They are more favor- 
ably disposed toward it now 
¢ Better Disposed—In exercising _ its 
sweeping regulatory powers the board 
must consider not only the industrv’s 
economic well-being, but also the pub- 
lic interest. And when public conven- 
ience and necessity are considered, the 
question of whether there’s too much 
competition, as the industry contends, 
is sure to provoke controvers\ 


l. Changing Board 


rhe industry’s optimism toward the 
present board has some grounds lor 
one thing it is essentially a “new” one 
and presumably more likely to chart 
new paths. Three of its members took 
their posts only within the past 10 
months And two of these—Chmn 
Whitney Gillilland and Alan S. Bovd 
have indicated that they see merit in 
the industry’s complaints 
e New Views—Gillilland, who assumed 
leadership of the board in Jun 
ing pains to make clear that th 
is quite aware of the industry: prob- 
lems He say he 1s ( repared to 


state whether the ity of com- 
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WITH ORGANIZATION CHART DESIGN 
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Just as the organization chart of any enterprise 
provides the framework for dynamic growth 
and adaptation, so “organization chart” design 
provides the framework for unparalleled 
expandability in the Bendix G-20 data process- 
ing system. This means that your G-20 can eco- 
nomically match, step by step, your expanding 
scientific or business computational workloads 
... without sacrificing system balance. e Key to 
the organization chart efficiency of the Bendix 
G-20 is the ability of the Central Processor to 
“delegate” routine data handling tasks to con- 
trol buffers, acting as “line supervisors.’ Thus 
freed, the Central Processor can make most 
efficient use of its high computation speed, its 
ability to schedule program priorities and 


Bendix Computer Division 


DEPT. B-27 LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 








direct accessory equipment assignments. e The 
ability to employ many control buffers gives 
new meaning to expandability in the Bendix 
G-20. Up to 70 input/output units can be 
directed by each of these “line supervisors.” 
The Bendix G-20 has a complete line of acces- 
sory equipment including keyboard, paper tape, 
punched cards, high speed line printers, and 
2 million word magnetic tape units. e Memory 
represents another dimension of G-20 expand- 
ability, ranging from 4,096 to 32,768 words. 
e Investigate the organization chart design of 
the Bendix G-20. See how it provides balanced, 
practical expandability ...at a cost that assures 
unequalled data processing performance per 
dollar invested. e For detailed literature write: 


























petition” policy of previous boards was 
right, wrong, or somewhere in between. 
But he assures the industry that the 
present board realizes that airline com- 
petition that appeared to be reason- 
able in the piston plane era “may be 
unreasonable or uneconomic when high- 
capacity, high-speed jet aircraft are 
utilized.” 

He also acknowledges that a reduc- 
tion of airline competition may be in 
the public interest, and that mergers 
offer one solution to overcompetition. 
In effect, he has invited the industry 
to submit further merger proposals and 
has promised to expedite them 

Boyd has also expressed the view 
that it is entirely possible that a series 
consolidations might 
trunklines and be in the 
He adds that “‘if legally 
and practically feasible, a realignment 
of routes can be helpful 
¢ Time to Learn—The present CAB 
is new not only in the sense that a ma- 
jority of its members are recent ap- 
pointees, but also in the sense that they 
are new to airline problems. Neither 
Gilliland, Bovd, nor the third new 
member—John S. Bragdon—came from 
the field of aviation, nor were any of 
them students of airline problems 

The other two members—Vice- 
Chmn. Chan Gurney and G. Joseph 
Minetti—were also “uneducated” when 
they came on, but thev have now served 
nine and four vears respectivels 

Vhis lack of expertise on the part of 
the majority of present CAB members 


of mergers o1 
benefit the 
public interest 


causes the airlines some 
Some experts estimate it takes 


1 vear for a new CAB member to be- 


qualms 


come “seasoned.” 
In the 
be made 


lecisions have to 
For example, not long after 
Gillilland and Bovd joined the board, 
they had to help decide on fare in 
In trving to brief themselves, 
they were confronted with a record con- 
sisting of 35 volumes built up over the 
four-vear investigation 


meantime, 


creases 


Y. Speedup Troubles 


Whether much can be done to speed 
the CAB’s decision-making process is 
open to question. Although they often 
complain that the board takes too long 
to make up its mind, the airlines them- 
selves use every mancuver at their com- 
mand to fight their cases, thereby drag- 
ging out and complicating the disputes 
upon which the board must pass. 

The CAB—and other governmental 
regulatory well—operates 
under an process de- 
signed to give all sides their day in 
court are argued first 
He comes uy 
a recommended decision for the board 
he airlines and other interested parties 


may next file exceptions to his findings 


agencies iS 


idministrative 


Cases generally 


before an examiner » with 
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After that the case goes to board mem- 
bers, who hear further oral arguments. 
The board then reaches a decision, 
which is further delayed while the 
opinion writers put the members’ con- 
clusions in formal languag¢ 

¢ Disgusted—One Eisenhower — ap- 
pointee, Louis J. Hector, resigned last 
fall in disgust over what he termed the 
CAB’s inability under this system to 
administer its affairs with “vigor and 
dispatch.” 

In a memorandum to the President 
he cited the Seven States Arca Investi 
gation. This case allowed 
local service airlines (a separate part of 
the industry from the trunklines) to 
serve communities in South and North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Ilinois, Wis 
consin, and Minnesota. Because of the 
number of communities and_ airlines 
involved, it was an unusually long and 
complex case, but it does point up the 
frustrations that can occur under “duc 
process.” 

According to Hector, the board desig 
nated a hearing examiner and told him 
“to review the local air service pattern 
in the area and develop a sound 
pattern of service to meet the needs.” 

For two years the examiner worked 
all alone. Some 194 witnesses testified 
before him, and filed over 
hibits. ‘The examiner personally read 
or listened to every word of this. By th 
time he sat down to draw up his plan 
he had before him a pile of pleadings 
transcripts, exhibits, and briefs 54 ft 
high 

Kew of the imterested parties wer 
satishied with the plan when it was 


1 group of 


1.000 ex 


finally submitted, however, and most 
of them petitioned the board to chang« 
it. ‘hey filed an 8-in. pile of briefs, and 


argued orally before the board for fou 
davs 

The board decided that the examine1 
had been too restrictive and that a new 
plan would have to be devised. Ther 
did not have time, of course, to review 
the 54 ft. of testimony, so they worked 
mainly from the briefs and from 
After seven months at the 
board level, the plan finally 
¢ Turnover—l'o complicate matters 
the CAB under Eisenhower has suffered 
from a heavy turnover of membership 
In eight years the President has made 
eight appointments, including four of 
the present five members. Four of his 
earlier appointees failed to serve out 
full six-year terms in their $20,000-a 
year jobs. Two of these—Ross Rizley 
and James R. Durfee—served on the 
board for short periods before being 
named to federal judgeships : 


lll. Five Men 


When Eisenhower gave Gillilland, at 
one time chairman of the lowa Repub- 
lican Central Committce, h 


memory 
ippeared 


ty ippoint- 








Members of the Insurance Service 
Association banded together to 
serve your business insurance 
needs: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 

ARIZONA, Phoenix, Luhrs Insurance Agency 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock, Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Kuhrts, Cox & Brander 
San Francisco, Trans-Western Insurance Broker, Inc. 





CANADA, Calgary, Mackid Agencies Ltd 
Montreal, The E. A. White 
Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, Smith & Garfat Ltd., 
Vancouver, Durham & Bat es Ltd 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 


head 








COLORADO, Denver, Van Schaack & Company 


CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S.A 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, In 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc 


HAWAII, Honolulu, 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd 


IDAHO, Boise, Stein-McMurray Insurance 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc, 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Ass 


ates, in 
IOWA, Des Moines, La Mair-Mulock Company 
KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance Agency, Inc 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, Gillis, Hulse & ( k, Inc, 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Riggs-Warfield-R« 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Boit, Dalton & Church 


MEXICO, Mexico City, Kennedy & H A.P 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, General Underwriters 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, Wirt, Wilson & Company 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, Fox-Everett 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 





NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Weaver-Minier 4 Ltd 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martiand 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, Laverack & Haines 
New York City, Despard & Con 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, James J. Harris & Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls Blain ¢ 
Cleveland, The W. F. Ryan Corporat 
OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, DeSeims, Bogart & Hall 
OREGON, Portland, Jewett, Bartor 


Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Edwards, George & ( n 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, Compania Carrion, Inc 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Boit, Dalton & Church 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, Boyle-Vaughan Agency 
TEXAS, Houston, Langham, Langston, Burnett & Dyer 
VIRGINIA, Richmond, The Davenport Insurance Corp. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Lee C. Paull, Inc 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, Carney-Rutter Agency, Inc. 
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Cessna Aircratt Company is typical of the thousands of forward-looking firms now piacing business insurance through the vasi 
network of the Insurance Service Association. 






















Professional insurance 
counsel and coverage 
for growth companies 


Whether your firm's growth is in the present or future, this 
modern insurance method is worthy of review. The Insurance 
Service Association is a network of strong, local, independent 

agents and brokers . . . banded together to provide their clients 
local insurance service at the international level. The member- 
firms of this association assure you on-the-spot engineering, 
inspection and claims service wherever you may expand across 
the North American continent. That is why thousands 

of the most respected names in commerce and industry 

now look to the Insurance Service Association for 


professional insurance counsel and coverage. 


“every office a home office” 


Insurance 
Contact a member-firm near you soon. They will send s 
you literature which fully outlines their service. Or, if you prefer, a Service % 
principal will arrange to meet with you at your convenience. 
I will ’ h you at Association 
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a complete 
push-button 
dictating system 
tor only 


‘T 6| ‘a dictator 


SoundScriber’s new SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Now, all the advantages of modern and forget them. Work gets done 
dictation and you need never touch faster . . . more accurately .. . more 
a dictating machine, bother with in- efficiently. 

dexing strips, change belts or discs. y . 

All you need on your desk is the new fou can have your own Private Satel- 
Satellite .. . just half the size of your __ ‘ite, or you can equip your offices 
telephone. You simply pick up the with a complete Satellite System for 
“mike” and talk... push buttons only $161.00 equipment cost per dic- 


and “Magic Memory” do the rest tator. Best of all, machine manipula- 
) tion is gone forever. 





Satellite relieves you of business , 
pressures . . . dictate correspond- Mail coupon for free brochure, shown 


ence, record thoughts while they're  e!ow, describing today’s most ad- 
fresh in mind. , . just speak them anced dictating systems. 


SOUND! ISCRIBER 


DICTATING SYSTEMS FOR THE OFFICE OF THE SPACE AGE 
The SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., Dept. BWS-10 

6 Middletown Ave., North Haven, Conn. 

Name 
Company 
Address 
0 == State 
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ment to the CAB there was some criti- 
cism in newspapers and the trade press 
that the President had picked a “po- 
litical errand bov” for a job that de- 
manded a dedicated specialist. But in 
his limited tenure, Gillilland has indi- 
cated he will be a strong chairman 

He has shown a grasp of the airlines’ 
plight and a determination to apply a 
firmer hand to the CAB’s cumbersome 
administrative procedures. He is the 
master of pI ceedings when the board 
hears oral arguments. He keeps pres- 
sure upon the sometimes slow moving 
staff to recognize a sense of urgency 
He is setting up a special long-range 
planning unit to help the board sight 
industry problems before they become 
problems 


Gillilland is a tall, soft-spoken man 
who demonstrates a politician’s adroit- 
ness at handling people He likes to 
term himself “just a country lawyer,” 
and to be called judge. But his abili- 
ties extend far beyond those of a 
country lawyer 
e Youngest—The industry also is con- 


fident Boyd will be an effective board 
member. He is one of Eisenhower's 
two selections from the Democratic 
Party. 

Boyd, who at 38 is the youngest man 
on the board, is a Miami lawver with 
a background in public regulation of 
transportation—railroads and trucks, not 
airlines. He was chairman of the 
Florida Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission before joining the CAB 
last November 
¢ Transient—Bragdon, the other new 
member of the board is a “fill-in” ap- 
pointee who will not be around long 
enough to exercise much _ influence. 
Eisenhower appointed him in June to 
serve out a term that expires Dec. 31. 
A Republican, Bragdon is a retired ma- 
jor general and a classmate of Eisen- 
hower’s at West Point. After leaving 
military service in 1951, he became a 
staff member for the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers and later a 
special White House assistant 

Because Bragdon’s term is up at the 
same time a new administration will be 
taking power, the new President will 
have an opportunity to fill the vacancy 
and insure that his party has a political 
majority on the CAB 
¢ Holdovers—The other two members— 
Gurney and Minetti—are the men with 
the longest CAB service. Gurnev, a 
Republican and senator from South Da- 
kota for 12 vears, was ippointed by 


Truman in 1951 to fill an unexpired 
term, then reappointed by Eisenhower 
in 1953 and 1959 for six-vear terms. 

Minetti, a Democrat and lawver from 
New York City, was named Eisen- 
hower in 1956. He formerly had served 
on the Federal Maritime B Pre 
viously he was New York City commis- 


sioner of transportation. END 
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DUKE... Pioneers in Food Service Progress! 


J. J. Newberry serves more people faster 
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“We selected the Duke counter because we knew it to be dur- 
able as well as economical—able to handle large rush hour 


’ 


crowds smoothly and efficiently.” 5. 5. NEWBERRY COMPANY. 










Duke Cafeteria Counters are engineered for efficiency, econ- 
omy, and sanitation. All-welded, all-steel construction meets 
highest standards. There’s a design and size to fit your opera- 
tion. Call your Duke dealer or mail coupon today. 


. ‘ i g RK 
9 I ‘HURMAD URKB J. J. Newberry, Winston Park Shopping Center, Melrose Park. II! 


= 
pioneers 
Clipe and WMadl fa: ouKt marutacturing Co., Dept. 124 
2 . : 
new ideas in 2305 N. Broadway, St. Lovis 6, Mo. 
food service Please send me information on one or all of following 
Thurmaduke Waterless Food Warmers and Portable Food Warmers Cafeteria Counters 
2 Service Tables Low-cost Aerohot Food Warmers and Table 
equipment 4 . 
Sp tan REE ee meals per day 
We're interested in Duke Food Service Equipment for immediate plans for the future 


THURMADUKE WATERLESS 
FOOD WARMERS AND Nome . Title 


PORTABLE FOOD WARMERS c 
SPOR cic cccdcstcnvseses 
SERVICE TABLES 
Address 


CAFETERIA COUNTERS 
City Zone - State 
AEROHOT 
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Will Merger Cure Their Troubles? 


Traffic-starved Erie and 
Lackawanna hope to regain their 
financial health by eliminating 
duplicating facilities. 


Can two financially anemic railroads 
be combined to make one robust one? 

For the past 24 years, the Erie Rail- 
road Co. and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western RR have been starving be- 
cause there wasn’t enough traffic to 
sustain them. On Oct. 17 barring last- 
minute hitches, they will pool their 
ailments and merge as the Erie-Lacka- 
wanna RR. From then on, the in- 
dustry will be eagerly watching their 
progress. 

Mergers in the railroad industry ap- 
pear to be inevitable. There are, to- 
day, too many tracks, facilities, and 
managements for the available business 
(BW—May28'60,p34). A merger of 
two profitable roads such as the Norfolk 
& Western and the Virginian proved 
that there’s real money to be made. 
Now the Erie-Lackawanna RR is gam- 
bling that the tactic will also pay off 
at the other end of the economic spec- 
trum. 
¢ Case Study—The Erie-Lackawanna 
situation is perhaps extreme, but in 
many ways the merger is typical of those 
to come. Its results will provide a case 
study not only for the railroads involved 
but for shippers, employees, and com- 
munities. 

The problems affecting the two roads 
also are tvpical—at least of those in the 
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Northeast, which is experiencing the 
greatest wave of merger talk. 

¢ Lackawanna’s Problem—DL& W's 
main line extends from Hoboken, N. J., 
to Buffalo, with important branches 
to the coal fields and to Lake Ontario. 
Says Perry M. Shoemaker, its president, 
“Tt was built to haul anthracite coal; 
it existed for this trafic. For vears we 
made more money than we knew what 
to do with. But when this disappeared 
we had to emphasize bridge and local 
trafic.”” (Bridge trafhe is that which 
both originates and terminates on other 
railroads.) In the last few vears, this 
kind of traffic was marred by recessions 
and a steel strike. In 1958, the road 
lost $3.9-million, last year $4.3-million, 
and this vear it will lose an estimated 
$4-million. 

Built to tap coal mines, the Lacka- 
wanna serves mountainous territory 
Though its route from New York to 
Buffalo is the shortest in miles of five 
railroads that compete for the through 
business, it is by far the steepest. In 
fact, the Lackawanna is second only to 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
when it comes to having a sawtoothed 
profile. This is an important disad- 
vantage. There’s nothing like a steep 
grade to slow freight trains and boost 
the amount of fuel their diesels burn. 
¢ Erie’s Length—On the other hand, if 
there’s one thing that characterizes the 
Erie—beside its flamboyant financial his- 
tory—it is its length. ‘The Erie neath 
skirts the major hills—and many of the 
major cities—between Jersey Citv and 


Chicago, but in so doing it takes 998.7 
miles contrasted with the Pennsylvania’s 
907.7. Since roads must charge iden- 
tical freight rates, the Ere expends 
more effort for the same amount of 
revenue per car. “And,” says Pres. Harry 
Von Willer, “We've got to run like 
hell.” 

Much of the Erie’s income is de- 
rived from serving the Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Youngstown steel areas. It 
is not surprising, thereforé, that in 1958 
it lost $3.7-million, last vear $5.7-mil- 
lion, and this vear it will lose an esti- 
mated $8-million to $9-million 
¢ $15-Million Saving—Despite _ this 
gloomy history, Von Willer and Shoe- 
maker expect next year to be good 
one—if the steel industry comes back. 
hey believe that by merging, the roads 
can save from $13.5-million to $15- 
million a year over a five-year period. Of 
this, 10% should be realized at the end 
of the first vear, and 75% at the end of 
the third. 
¢ Consolidation—The answer to how 
this can be done is quite succinct: by 
eliminating duplicating facilities 

All the Lackawanna’s present busi- 
ness will use the Erie east out of Buffalo 
to Corning, N. Y. The Erie is 1] miles 
longer but has half the grade. ‘Ihis 
will mean 1,500 more tons per train 
using the same motive power, with re- 


sulting savings in labor, fuel, and 
maintenance. 
The Lackawanna will be reduced 


from a double-track, high-speed line to 
1 single-track, light-rail line for local 
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Planning for our growth (and perhaps yours) 


at Pittsburgh Chemical 


Since its corporate birth early this year, Pittsburgh 
Chemical Company has moved steadily ahead in its 
program of production and marketing growth. 


If growth is our life blood, we think it’s the life blood 
of our customers, too. That’s why we concentrate so 
much of our own planning in the area of better customer 
service and assistance. 


Pittsburgh Chemical is proud of its reputation as a 
reliable basic producer of high quality industrial chemi- 
cals and chemical products. But we gain much more 
satisfaction when a single customer tells us that our 
sales and technical service people helped him reduce 
costs, improve a production process, or increase his 





profits. When that happens, we’re both growing . . . and 
you'd be surprised how often it does happen! 

Perhaps this unique Pittsburgh plus can contribute 
to your growth program. Write, wire or phone us by 
our new name—FPittsburgh Chemical Co.—and watch 


ites “eis 
things happen .. . for you! “ven 


PITTSBURGH 
ogy CHEMICAL Co. 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA, 


A Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


— ae 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS « ACTIVATED CARBONS * PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Regional Sales Offices: Pittsburgh * New York + Nashville 


* Chicago * Houston + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
































at last...a gift 


he can really use! 


Select-A-Gift is the one perfect 
answer for every gift giving occa- 
sion. You know your gift will be 
wanted, needed, and appreciated 
because the recipient selects it 
himself from an extensive array of 
America’s most wanted gift items 
All you do is name the amount ($2 
to $500). Select-A-Gift handles all 
details with utmost finesse and 
dignity—no prices mentioned—a 
real credit to your good taste and 
thoughtfulness. 

For complete details about 
Select-A-Gift, the preferred pres- 


tige plan, mail the coupon today 


Yo nwitax 
what 


Select AGift 


oo 
T 


@: Select-A-Gift 


Dept. 14, Ist Ave., N. at 13th St. 
Birmingham 3, Ala. F Airfax 3-6351 3 
Please send me complete information on 

é Select-A-Gift é 
Name — 

t Title ~ tli - 3 

p Firm name 5 
Address 

a City Zone State a 
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... the two railroads will 
trim themselves down to ap- 
proximately one and a half 
in terms of physical plant... 

(STORY on page 62) 


freights. With 122 miles of steel, ties, 
ind ballast to be salvaged right away, “‘it 
will be a long time before we have to 
buy any more track,” says Shoemaker 
Under an agreement already ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Lackawanna _ trains have 
lleling Eric 


= 


been using the closely paralle 
tracks from Corning to Binghamton for 
over a year, with DL&W rail mostly 
picked up by now 

From Binghamton to the Hudson 
River, through freights will take the low- 
grade Erie line, while passenger trains 
ind local freights will use the Lacka- 
wanna over the Pocono Mountains, 
where there are larger cities. “Skeleton” 
passenger trains will run for the time 
being over the present Erie main line. 
¢ Cost-Cutting—One of the costliest 
items for both railroads is their marine 
operation in New York. Together they 
own 332 pieces of marine equipment 
including IS tugs, 6 ferries, and 44 car 
floats. By combining shipments thi 
fleet can be drastically reduced 

Che joined railroad will use the Erie’s 
new freight car repair shops and_ the 
Lackawanna’s passenger car repair shops 
It will combine freight operations in 
one vard at Buffalo. Since both rail- 
roads connect with several others there, 
the transfer runs to make these connec 
tions can be cut in half 

Many of the existing passenger and 
freight trains also can be combined so 
that of the 700 diesel units that the 
two roads now own, 70 will no longer 
be needed. The oldest, with the high 
est maintenance costs, will go first 

Where neither road by itself had 
enough trafic to warrant an electronic 
freight vard at Buffalo, the Erie-Lacka 
wanna now estimates that one—costing 
approximately $8-million—is feasible 
This is expected to pav for itself in four 
vears through reduced costs 
¢ Longer Haul—F sentially, the two 
railroads will thin themselves down to 
approximately one-and-a-half in terms of 
physical plant. But the sales forces for 
both will remain, at least for the time 
being. 

“We will now be able to concentrate 
our sales effort,” savs Von Willer. “We 
hope to be able not only to keep the 
present business, but to get more and 
to get it for the long haul.”” The Lacka- 
wanna, ending as it did at Buffalo, 
turned most of its freight over to the 
Nickel Plate RR, 15% of whose stock 
the DL&W once owned. Now the 


. 
ombined road will trv te keep every- 


thing for itself If you ca t hip- 
ment all the way from New York ¢ 
Chicago instead of New \Y Buffal 
you get slightly m th ible the 
revenu Von Willer 
The Nickel Plat vhich timate 
that $3.6-million worth of traffic will 
be divert« innuall pentiol ICC to 
have the stat rotected. But the 
comm 
sition that th \ ild ( tt point 
to mergers if traf patterns w rrozen 
¢ Benefit to Shippers—If th I rie- 
Lackawann icceed tting 
, : 5 
more Du ppcrs a ig the ute 
should be t first to benefit One of 
the secret f freight operation vol- 
ume,” declares Von Willer in a master- 
piece of understatement As vour 
volume incr vour service improves 
You can run more train And each 
train can ha vhole blocks of cars go- 
ing to the same place. This cuts down 
the time spent switching in vards. It 


ind reduces our costs.” 
¢ Job Protection—Fliminating duplica- 


tion doesn’t stop with the plant. It 


helps custom 


also includ bs, but in this area 
the economies will me more slowly. 
ICC requires that when railroads merge 
all workers must be kept on in their 
jobs for four vears, and if the job no 
longer exists th xtra worker must be 
paid for th fou iTS anvv 

Attrition hicl unts for some 
2.000 worker } ir on the | 1] ne, 
is expected to tak I f part of the 
problen But to trainmen niority 
is especially important Those with the 
longest I get th hoice runs— 
thev’re laid off last, and called back 
first. Meshing togeth the perating 
peopl ft the tw ids mav be a long 
ind comp ted ta 

The Enie-Lackawanna is giving everv- 
one on the railroad the same four-vear 
protection But there won't be too 
much of a problem in middle and top 
management. Thanks to recent or im- 
minent retirements, there is often only 
one man for each job. In a few cases, 
officers saw what was coming and de- 
parted for other jobs earh In all our 
discussions, we ha ever had a major 
irgument, and this includes the fitting 
in of personnel,” savs Shoemak 
¢ Top Man Decision—Not long ago, 
Shoemaker pointed out. ““Where we 
now have two traffic departments, we 
will have onlv one: where we now have 
two accounting department we will 
have only on 

‘And wher now have two presi- 
dents, vill have onlv on inter- 
rupted Von Willer with nil Phe 
combined road’s board will h to de 
cide who gets th b when it meets 
for the first time next month. Sinc 
the Erie president has onl ear and 
a half before retirement, | xp cted 
to be nam h Sh taking 
over in 1962. END 
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Economic diversif 


Caro lies right in the middle of Michigan's ila county seat, i 
“Thumb.” 
It first seems like 


1.000) pe ople ’ 


as the map it the right shows manutacturing, a Stat 
rishing agricultural 
stability 


ich diversification 


many other towns of 


But look closer and you | mom 


find that Caro has a quality—a spirit 


og gives it character and purpose abo ro ends to stay prospe 
the average. si ty planners have 


his pirit means cooperation, and a get istel plan lor pl 
nit linances are in eff 
things-done attitude among its citizens. l linances are in 


pm “‘poratior 
physic il pment corpor 


assets it means well-paved streets 


and fine homes. A new million-dollar hig! Ga ty a4 


»pul Caro on 


school. Modern municipal buildings. A to set 
thriy 
national chains. that makes Caro a major ( 


vou plan to expand 
ll vou of others. t 
Michigan. One is 


ements, 


DETROIT EDISON 


ing business district, including Wi 
shopping center of the “Thumb.” 


Write to: Plant Location Service 


Area Development Division 


Southeastern Michigan has planned for industry 
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| long-range planning promise Caro continuing prospe 
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Provides Southeastern Michigan 


with versatile electrical energy 


























Non-staining — a prime require- 
ment for erasers is to do the job quickly 
and cleanly. An Ameripol polymer 
noted for its clarity and uniformity was 
selected by this leading pencil manu- 
facturer. The polymer is non-staining, 
won't leave marks on paper. And its 
properties permit easy processing in 
pastel colors— just right for erasers and 
other light colored products. (photo below) 








How Ameripol Rubber 





Hold the cost line — The manufacturer of this 
rubber carpeting maintains high product quality, holds 
cost in line. He uses Ameripol 4700, a 50-part oil 
extended rubber that cuts material costs nearly 10 
and reduces the amount of whitener needed in com- 
pounding. There may be similar cost savings possible to 
you by switching to a less expensive oil-extended SBR 
for molded and extruded goods. 


Color stability —Ameripol 1502 is a uniform light 
colored rubber that requires only minimum pigment 
addition—thus making it easier to produce the bright 
vellow color required for 
airline ground crews. The 
rainwear has excellent 
color stability, and high 
resistance to staining and 


abrasion photo at left) 


THE PREFERRED RUBBER 








meets individual requirements 








Luxury look — This rubber floor tile is produced with Flexing strength — This shoe is 
Ameripol 1502 in striking color and beauty — color that specially designed for sailors on wet and 
won’t stain or fade in the sunlight. Since the polymer is slippery decks. An Ameripol polymer 
consistently light and uniform, the manufacturer easily proved to have the excellent physical 
duplicates colors from one production run to the next. With properties required; keeps its shape and 
Ameripol, the luxury look is achieved at a modest price. strength through repeated flexing. 





Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


THE ONE TO WATCH FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Goodrich-Gulf produces the industry's broadest range of synthetic rubber polymers 
to meet individual requirements. For information and thorough service contact 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 1717 East Ninth Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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What concrete on the farm means to you... 


If you were raised on a farm, probably your memory 
mirrors large portions of mud and manure. Concrete 
has changed all that—in the barn, the feed lot, the 
hen house, the pig pen. Concrete floors easily cleaned 
with a hose. Draft-proof concrete walls. Fireproof 
concrete structures. 

To you, in your suburban home or city apartment, 
these mean finer meats, fresher eggs, purer milk. To 
you on the farm, of course, less drudgery, improved 
animal health, more income ...examples of how 


concrete contributes to the happiness, welfare and 
safety of people everywhere. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company is one of the 
country’s major producers of cement, the basic 
ingredient of concrete which serves you in so many 
ways. Through a continual program of research and 
growth it is broadening its role in the improvement 
of the American way of life. 


) 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 
g I 


LEHIGH 
CEMENTS 


Annually the fourtee 
Portland Cement ¢ 


of 31,000,000 


uses as divers 
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Canadian Brewery Sponsors Theater 
To Put Its Ale in the Limelight 


A big brewer up north—Canadian Breweries, Ltd.— is 
linking ale and art in a major undertaking in institutional 
public relations. 

The $12-million, 3,200-seat O’Keefe Centre for the 
Performing Arts will open for business in Toronto early 
in October. Its first offering: Lerner and Loewe’s newest 
musical, Camelot. Canadian Breweries, one of whose 
subsidiaries markets O'Keefe ale, built the theater, 
mainly for live drama. 

The brewery expects to reap plenty of promotional 
froth from its enterprise. The O'Keefe symbol—an 
armored knight—appears both on the bottle label and on 
the center’s ads. If the center loses money, the brewery 
will make up ‘the difference. If the center makes money, 
charity will benefit. Either way, O’Keefe ale should get 
the limelight. 


Two Advertising Groups Set Up Committee 
To Guard Against Bad Taste in Ads 


Advertising’s two big trade groups, the American Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies and the Assn. of National Ad- 
vertisers, have teamed to combat bad taste in ads and 
what they term “manifestly misleading” advertisements. 

The ANA-4-A Committee for Improvement of Adver- 
tising is an outgrowth of the +-A’s Interchange of Opin- 
ion established in 1946 to act on complaints about ad- 
vertising considered distasteful to the public or harmful 
to the advertising business. Up to now, only agency 
representatives participated. The new joint committee 
will include 10 agency people and 10 members of the 
advertiser association. Co-chairmen are Robert E. Allen, 
president of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., and Edward 
G. Gerbic, vice-president of Heublein, Inc. 

Allen and Gerbic stressed that the committee will 
not deal with factual aspects of advertising copy, which 
is the purview of government agencies such as the Fed 
eral ‘l'rade Commission and private groups such as the 
Better Business Bureau. Nor will the committee con- 
sider such advertising practices as triple-spotting in tele- 
vision or the format of printed media ads. 

The committee heads couldn’t give a clear picture of 
just what might be considered bad taste in advertising, 
but such things as improper illustrations in drug adver- 
tising and derogatory remarks about competitors’ products 
were cited as examples. Since 1955, the 4-A’s reported, 
its Interchange of Opinion group has processed 260 
criticisms of ads, 151 of which were voted objectional. 
Only in four cases did the committee run into difficulties 
in attempting to have the content of the ads changed. 
Complaints are received from the associations’ members, 
then studied for possible action. Should a majority vote 
in favor of the complaint, the agency and advertisers 
are notified. Presumably, an agency or advertiser re- 
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fusing to change the content to meet the criticism could 
be ousted as a member of the ANA or 4-A. 

The two groups denied that recent attacks on adver- 
tising and increased efforts by the FTC to police adver- 
tising content are behind the creation of the new com- 
mittee. They said that it just appeared logical—after 
cooperation in other fields—for the advertisers as well as 
agencies to participate in the self-policing effort. 


Japanese Store in Los Angeles 
Will Feature Quality Goods 


Los Angeles will be the home of a new Japanese 
venture. Construction began last week in that city’s 
Miracle Mile area on a three-story department store for 
Seibu Stores, Inc., the first in this country for giant 
Seibu enterprises. Target date for completion: October, 
1961. . 

The store will handle quality merchandise from Japan, 
including softgoods and home furnishings. At ground- 
breaking ceremonies (presided over by a Shinto priest), 
Seiji Tsutsumi, president of Seibu Department Stores of 
Tokyo, said the company hoped to convince Americans 
of the high quality of his country’s products. Yasujiro 
‘T’sutsumi, board chairman of parent Seibu Railway, has 
had this goal in mind since he visited Vice-Pres. Nixon 
last year and observed the average low quality of Japa- 
nese goods offered in the U.S. 

The store, designed by Welton Becket & = 
will contain space for exhibits and three restaurants, i 
addition to the merchandising areas. 

Seibu’s strategy recalls that of another big Japanese re- 
tailer. ‘T akashimaya set up shop in New York two years 
ago, with the accent on quality goods (BW—Oct.18'58,p 
154). 


Refrigerator Industry Plans Campaign 
To Put a Dent in Heavy Backlog 


An industrywide promotion campaign to move the 
heavy backlog of refrigerator inventories of manufac- 
turers and distributors (BW —TJul.30'60,p29) will be 
launched Oct. 20 by the National Appliance & Radio-I'V 
Dealers Assn., in cooperation with Saturday Evening 
Post’s marketing division. 

Eight of the 11 biggest refrigerator maufacturers have 
already been signed for the “crash program,” says 
NARDA’s executive vice-president, Gail K. Pinkstaff. To 
create demand for the backlog, which topped 800,000 
units in the hands of manufacturers and distributors at 
the end of July, the industry will hammer at the trade-in 
theme, “Wanted: Your Old Refrigerator.” 

The program will be carried out in coordinated dis- 
plays, local advertising and publicity, and personal sales 
efforts through Dec. 31. 
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PARKING SIGNAL on 1961 Corvair (left) is directly above headlights. On 1960 model 


(right), the light was located under bumper, where it attracted grime and stones. 


1960 CORVAIR has dogleg corner pillar, : 


a frequent cause of bumped knees. 


Corvair Wins the Race for Chevy 


Strategic promotion of the rear-engine compact makes — ways nets a big : peat eo, 
cars in fh irgeted proc non ! 
it plus business for General Motors and—gives Chevrolet its Cole's Corvair might be considered ia 
some rcl the equivalent of the 
greatest lead yet over Ford. theater's artistic flop, but it is an un 
questioned financial succ 
lhe man in the photograph on the succeeded bevond the expectations of Alone among the Big Three, Genera 
right and on the cover is making and evervone. Still the combined Ford Diy Motors doesn’t have to explain a slip 
selling more motor vehicles than any sales are off 8% ping f pointin swelling 
one else in the world. He is Edward N. Because of the great number of lower — small-ca I All the c1 for that 
Cole, vice-president of General Motors profit Falcons in total sales, Ford’ in’t be g ( When, in Ma 
Corp. and general manager of its Chey profit has dropped. At Chrysler, the 1957, th t the ¢ 
rolet Div. Although an engineer who — success of the smaller Dart and_ the i ketch eon 
spouts technical lingo at a hotrodder’s compact Valiant also has had to be keting sti ( ld 


might easily be con 
est marketing strategist 


clip, this vear he 
sidered the cle 
in Detroit 


By the end of this vear, Cole expects 1959 design that has done better than We n forget th 
Chevrolet to have sold 2,085,000 cars the vear before by a bare 1‘ Yet, for Cole in piaining Ch c 
ind trucks, the greatest number in a __ the first seven months, total Chevy cat Ipproa O nan 
single year ever sold by anv factor sales are ahead of last vear by about diff h 1 aff 
Chevy could even wind up about 300, 15% Ihere’s one reason: th ym take | tH 1 th 
000 cars ahead of Ford, for the greatest pact, rearengine Corvair—th that Io 
lead it has ever had has been widely regarded as the poor ehicl th xplanation of what 

In an auto vear that has been some relation among the Big Thi small happened the Ch rd race this 
what weaker than originally expected, cars, the good idea that just didn’t work vear is m plicated th Cok 
only Cole at Chevrolet and Matthew Cole, as the saving goes, could cr bubbling satisfaction mak 
C. Patterson, boss of Chrvsler’s Dodge ill the wav to the bank. If he had sold It is a matt f outlook 
Div. and its soaring Dart, are very far 202,000 Corvairs in the 1960 model Just about a vear ago, C. F. Baldwin 
ihead of their 1959 sales. Plymouth  vear (which ended last month), he Jr., special projects manage f lord 
ind Rambler gains are less than half as would have made a normal after-tax Motor Co., told an audien In the 
big as those of Chevy and Dodge profit of something more than 20% on long run y t Ford don’t care how 

At Ford Div., General Manager his investment; that’s the basis on the market may split between small and 
James O. Wright had a completely re which Corvair prices were set. He a full-size We'll ke a ing th 
designed standard-sized Ford for 1960 tually sold 251,000, exceeding his public wants to bu long as a rea 
that even some GM people figured was ‘standard volume” bv a hefty 25% sonable proportion of the public wants 
going to sell exceptionally well. But He also shot 200,000 his 1] omething 


the big Ford has dropped nearly 40% 
les. Wri] t Falcon has 


70 WV 


paid for in shipping profits 
e Chevy's Year—Chevrolet’s 


1960 was a 


standard 


sized car for le ined-up 


1 


standard ume for the big 
car. And each car over the standard 


million 





l. Trade Big to Sell Big 
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1961 MODEL eliminates dogleg, gives easier TIRE RELOCATION in new model puts the spare in the rear of the car, along with 
—and safer—access to tront seat. the engine. Before, tire was in front, where it swallowed up valuable trunk space. 


EDWARD N. COLE, designer of both the Cadillac and Chevrolet engines, reversed the image of Chevy as a car for the old folks. 
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Where to, tonight? 


Dinner . . . night club, perhaps? 


Your American Express Credit Card Di- 
rectory lists hundreds of choice restau- 
rants...inns... night clubs... where 
you're welcome to “charge-it’’ with 
your American Express Credit Card. 


Whatever your plans—wherever you 
go—-always carry your American 
Express Credit Card. It can make any 


evening the “‘perfect evening’’! 


With your American Express Credit 
Card, you can also ‘“‘charge-it’”’ at 
thousands of shops, hotels, motels, car 
rental offices, and—for travel of any 
kind—at Travel Agents displaying the 
American Express Credit Card emblem, 
or at any American Express office. 

If you don’t already have an American 
Express Credit Card, apply now! 


American Express 
Credit Cards 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. Digby 9-1818 


Look for this sign 
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cheap to operate. It was to compete 
principally against the imports for sec- 
ond-car business, and to get new sales 
among low-income groups. The Falcon 
was supposed to get “plus business” into 
the Ford family. Ford officials con- 
ceded, however, that the Falcon would 
steal some sales from the big Ford 

Chevrolet and Cole had much the 
same outlook—to a point. The point 
was that the Corvair was not going to 
de permitted to feed off the big car. 
It was deliberately designed to appeal 
to people who wanted a “different” car. 
¢ Ford Strategy—In their desire to be 
first in the compact class, Ford officials 
found themselves more concerned with 
American Motors Corp.’s Rambler than 
with Chevrolet, for Rambler was the 
front-runner. Falcon got the heavy pro 
motion, and right from the start Ford 
dealers were encouraged to cut the Fal- 
con price to the bone. 

This sent prospects steaming to Ford 
showrooms to examine the Falcon 
When they got the salesman’s offer of 
1 trade on their own vehicles, though, 
manv lost enthusiasm. That was_ be 
cause the dealer, setting a rock-bottom 
price on the Falcon, couldn’t afford an 
allowance so high as the owner thought 
he had coming. If the prospect was 
really interested in small cars, chances 
are he headed straight for a Chevy 
show room; and right away he got a dif- 
ferent pitch 
¢ How Chevy Plays It—““Our business 
wasn’t built on selling people down,” 
savs Cole. “Our dealers take a man 
who has just left Ford and offer him 
SSO more on a trade-in deal on buving 
1 Biscavne than he was offered on a 
Falcon.” 

The Biscayne is Chevrolet’s lowest- 
yriced six-cvlinder, standard-sized car 
Because of Cole’s exhortations to deal 

to shave close on the price of the 
Biscavne, this car has been selling for 
mly a little more than the most ex 
pensive Corvair. The kev is that th 
dealer buvs the Biscavne from Chevro 
let for only about $50 more than he 


pays for the Con ill An iround 
Chevrolet will insist that for the money 
the Biscayne is a far better luc Che 
argument has been working well for the 
dealers all ir long 

Ford’s Wright can’t be expected to 
agree with that analysis. He says Chevy 
hasn't been getting any apy ib] n- 
quest business from Ford; the bulk of 
Chevy’s sales have been to previous 
Chevy own vhich is normally true 
of any nameplate). Wright disap- 


pointed that his big car didn’t prove 
that acceptable to previous Ford owners. 
His thinking runs that Chevy has such 


m enormous owner group, 17-million, 
that anv vear these people like the car 
is bound to be a big Chevrolet vear. 
And he insists Chevrolet salesmen had 
to concentrate on the big car because 


of poor acceptance of the Corvair 


ll. The Customers’ Cars 
Right from the start of serious work 


on the Corvair in 1956, Cole was de- 
termined that he wasn’t going to trade 
big-car business for Corvair sales. That’s 
whv he risked the design of a “different” 


car that, however, had to be an economy 


Car W he n his boss, GM Pres H irlow 


H. Curtice, approved the Corvair, it 
was an momv car to sell against the 
imports. That was why Curtice, a hard 
man to convince on radical engineering, 
iccepted the rear engine. After all, the 
best-selling imports used that arrange- 


ment. and General Motors has never 


questioned su 


Back in 1956, Cole forecast that the 
Corvair uld ta up t 0) f Chev- 
rolet’s total vithout aff ting the 
‘big-car opp it Th ( ( 
vair will be about 14 f th mn 
car sal Next Cole thinks ( 

11 1] } ] ist 200 Of id 
perhaps 35 I] xpects total car 
sale s at | t h ah th ) n 
that b ( h f total Ch 
busin¢ bout at # ie 
mum Col yta 
e Variety Plus—Cole has two reasons 





STEERING WHEEL on new model (left) has straight bar to give unobstructed view of 


instrument panel. Instruments are set farther back to get away from windshield glaré 
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Two separate coal regions—the Eastern 
Kentucky field and, 200 miles away, the * 
Western Kentucky field — produce great 
quantities of high-grade bituminous coal. 


Bituminous COAL 











Attracts Industry to KENTUCKY 


ENTUCKY’S tremendous deposits of high- 
grade bituminous coal are an important 
reason why great things are happening in Kentucky 
. why Kentucky industry is growing 55% faster 
than the national average. 

Kentucky is the third-largest bituminous coal- 
producing state—the only state with two widely- 
separated fields. There are plenty of reserves, too. 
Actually, less than 4% of the total estimated 
deposits of high-volatile bituminous coal in 
Kentucky have been depleted. 

Coal provides many important advantages for 
Kentucky industry. Abundance of coal, plus: great 
supplies of water, have brought a tremendous 
concentration of electric power capacity to Ken- 
tucky. In fact, sufficient reserves of power are 
readily available to supply any new or expanding 





industry. And industry has found that Kentucky 
coal is unexcelled for coking, and for the 2,000 or 
more by-products derived from coal. 

Combine these factors with Kentucky’s other 
natural resources, its favorable labor climate, its 
central location, its record number of financial 
plans for new and expanding industries . . . and 
you see why Kentucky is the nation’s Number One 
industrial opportunity. 

Let us give you all the facts. Just outline your 
needs, and we will send you a complete analysis 
of Kentucky’s ability to fulfill them. Your inquiry 
will be held in confidence. 

Address: Lieutenant Governor Wilson W. Wyatt, or 
E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner 
Kentucky Department of Economic Development 
300 Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
WHERE 
BIG THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING 























The stars speak. 


They’ve been saying things since Creation, 
generating electronic phenomena that are 
words full of meaning for those who 
understand the language of the stars. 


These “‘words” come to earth as radio 
signals from stars and planets and entire 
galaxies millions of light years away. 


Scientists in the U. S. Navy have been 
among the pioneers in listening to this 
strange language, and interpreting it. The 
more they hear, the more they understand 
about outer space. And about the earth 
itself. 


So they have designed a gigantic new 
radio-telescope with which to hear better, 
and thus understand more. They call it 
“The Big Dish’’, and it is even now being 
constructed on what once was Turkey 


Knob in the Allegheny mountains near 
Sugar Grove, West Virginia. 


“The Big Dish” gets its name from the 
shape of the tremendous concave, or dish- 
shaped, reflector—by far the world’s 
largest. 


Aluminum—and Aluminum 
Know-How—from Reynolds 
That reflector—‘‘The Big Dish”’ itself— 
is to be made of aluminum . . . Reynolds 
Aluminum. To be more precise, it will be 
made of Reynolds Aluminums, several of 
them, a half-dozen different alloys rolled, 
drawn, expanded, and extruded, totalling 
more than two million pounds. 


Reynolds is even delivering over 2,100 
miles of aluminum welding wire for join- 
ing tubes and shapes and sheet and plate. 


And Reynolds is supplying an extra in- 


How Reynolds Aluminums‘’ will help the U.S. Navy 
listen to what the stars are saying 


gredient that has helped Reynolds cus- 
tomers down through the years use alu- 
minum to make products better —more 
lasting, more efficient, more economical. 
That extra ingredient is Reynolds Alumi- 
num know-how. 


“The Big Dish” will be an instrument of 
astonishing precision. But with a height 
greater than that of a 60-story skyscraper, 
a width greater than that of three football 
fields, it is far too big for any indoor 
laboratory. It will work outdoors, con- 
stantly exposed to weather. 


For Weather-Resistance— 

and Strength—and Mobility— 
the Answer Is Aluminum 
Consequently, “The Big Dish” will be 
made of Reynolds Aluminums, which re- 
sist weathering and corrosion, absolutely 
refuse to rust. 





And “The Big Dish” will not just stand 
there. It will move. It will tilt—any angle 
from 0 degrees to 90 degrees. It will turn 
—any or all of a complete 360 degree 
circle. And the individual panels that make 
up the seven-acre parabolic “mirror” will 
also move, to adjust for distortions caused 
by wind and temperature and gravity. 


So the metals that make “The Big Dish” 
must be light in weight, as well as strong, 
in order to be mobile. 


All of these requirements are met by the 
strong, lightweight Reynolds Aluminums. 


Reynolds Aluminums provide another 
advantage of which consumers and manu- 
facturers all over America are becoming 
increasingly aware—real economy. 


So whether you're interested in a big dish 
for eavesdropping on outer space, or a 
little dish for the hotly competitive house- 
wares business, or any of thousands of 
products in between—get the facts about 
the advantages of Reynolds Aluminums. 


Contact your nearest Reynolds office, or 
write Reynolds Metals Company, P.O. 
Box 2346-GA, Richmond 18, Virginia. 





Construction of the world’s largest radio tele- 
scope has already begun on the 1500-acre West 
Virginia site. The prime contract for the con- 
struction has been let by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks to the Tidewater Construction 


Capacity for gathering electro-magnetic radia- 
tion increases as the square of the diameter of 
the reflector. So “The Big Dish" 600-foot re- 
flector, with a diameter only 12 times that of a 


will be precision-rolled on mills like this at the 
huge Reynolds Metals Company plant at 


REYNOLDS 






[pbs aden 








Corporation, Peter Kiewit Sons’ Company, and 
Patterson-Emerson-Comstock, Inc. Subcon- 
tractor charged with responsibility for contruc- 
tion of the parabolic reflector is the Columbus, 
Ohio, Division of North American Aviation. 


50-foot reflector, can gather 144 times as much 
radiation. And greater size means greater 
resolving power, or selectivity. Aluminum’'s 
light weight makes greater size practical. 


McCook, Illinois. Tubing and extruded shapes 
will come from other Reynolds plants located 
in Arizona, Michigan, Virginia, and Alabama 





ALUMINUM 


*the singular metal 
that is very plural indeed 


Watch Reynolds new TV show, ‘Harrigan & Son", Fridays, start 
ing October 7; also, *‘All Star Golf", Saturdays, resuming October 
15—ABC-TV. On Sunday, October 16, be sure to see the exciu- 
sive showing of America’s new 1961 cars on The National Auto- 
mobile Show, direct from Detroit over CBS-TV, 6 to 7 P.M. EDST. 








call your dependable Wheaton agent. 
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Move by Wheaton 


You and your family will appreciate a safe, carefree 
move by Wheaton Van Lines. Next time you move, 


heaton 





Move with Confidence .. . 







Your 
Wheaton 
agent also 
moves trade 
show displays 
and exhibits, 
electronic 
devices 
office 
equipment 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING —50 STATES 











In the West. call 


OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 








What do you pay for tired hands? 


National Safety Council figures put a 
$332 price tag on each of last year’s 
490,000 industrial hand and finger in- 
juries. Too often these accidents are to 
hands made tired and clumsy by im- 
proper work gloves. 

Efficient management meets this prob- 
lem by specifying job-fitted gloves like 
this flexible Snorkel. Its stretchable fab- 
ric liner, seamless palm, wing thumb 
and preflexed fingers assure dexterity, 
fit and grip. Extracoat of more vinyl on 
palm gives better protection, 20% longer 
wear; normal coating on back retains 
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flexibility. One pair could save you $332. 
Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and im- 
pregnated fabric gloves. Tell us your 
operation. Without cost, we will recom- 
mend correct gloves and send samples 
for on-the-job testing. Edmont Inc., 
1220 Walnut St., Coshocton, Ohio. In 
Canada, write Edmont Canada Ltd., 
Cowansville, Quebec. 


€Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 








NEW MODEL (right) shows space gained 


in trunk 


with tire and heater to rear. 
for believing he can increase his small- 
car business as well as sell more big 
cars. One is the dazzling variety of his 
1961 line. The other is that Chevrolet 
is listening so carefully to the customers. 
As shown on the cover, the 1961 Cor- 
vair line includes a station wagon that 
resembles conventional wagons 
the engine in the rear, a sports 
(with innards tailored by 
of Volkswagen’s 
several trucks 
Ihe Corvette is redesigned so it has 
a sportier, foreign look. The 
standard Chevy is restvled and is short- 
er and Both the Chevrolet 
and the Corvai incorporate numerous 


vet has 
wagon 
the designer 


similar vehicle), and 


more 
narrowe! 


changes demanded by customers 
include 


These 


- 
trunk space in both cars, 


MOTC 


achieved in the Corvair bv moving both 
spare tire and heater to the rear, mor¢ 
head room and more comfortable seats 
in the big car, instrument cluster shield 
ing and elimination of the dog-leg in 
the front door (common to all 196] 
cars) 

Manv of the hanges seem trifling. 
But Chevy has evidence of their impor- 
tance. Although the refinements were 


provided for as long as a 
Chevrolet’s owner relations program 
BW~—Jan. 30°60,p45) has demonstrated 
that these were the exact things Chev- 
rolet and Corvair buyers were criticiz- 
ing most strongly. 

¢ Confident—Customer interviews and, 
most important, indicate that 
Chevy people know what thev’re doing; 
and this creates a headv air around the 
Chevrolet building in Detroit, sepa- 
rated from the GM _ headquarters by 
only 


year 


ago, 


sales, 


a short corridor. But it is an al 


of self-confidence, rather than self-satis- 
faction. Cole has put a chip on the 
shoulder of evervone in his organization. 
In 1961, nearly every auto nameplate is 


crowding into Chevwv’s price class. Cole’s 
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NARDIS EARNS 31% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


More and more manufacturers are 
finding that air conditioning increases 
the productivity of hourly workers. 
But do such increases in productivity 
return a profit to companies that em- 
ploy piece workers—where the labor 
cost per unit is fixed? 


Ask Nardis of Dallas, whose high- 
style sportswear is capturing the hearts 
and purses of American women. Since 
Carrier air conditioning was installed 
in the 48,000 sq. ft. Nardis plant in 
1956, the company has earned a 31% 
annual return on the investment. And 
most employees are paid by the piece. 


The increase in work output during 
summer months has been so great that 
annual production was boosted 12% 
—or eight times the 1.5% increase in 
productivity usually required to cover 
the owning and operating costs of an 


air conditioning system. Labor turn- 
over, an acute problem for a quality 
producer, was cut in half. Absentee- 
ism decreased 20%. And rejects due 
to faulty workmanship and fabric spot- 
ting were reduced 40%. 


“Frankly, we were surprised when 
our Carrier air conditioning paid for 
itself in three years,” Nardis manage- 
ment reports. “But we shouldn’t have 
been. People are our most important 
production tools. And nothing boosts 
the morale of a piece worker more 
than improving his ability to produce 
and earn more.” 


Many other manufacturers report 
that Carrier air conditioning is pro- 
ducing similar results which. signifi- 
cantly, do not vary greatly with the 
geographical location of plants or the 
type of products manufactured. One 


of the most important factors that 
determines the profit potential of air 
conditioning is the density of workers 
in a plant or plant area. 


Where the number of square feet 
per worker is low, the return on an ait 
conditioning investment will invari- 
ably be high. For this reason, the most 
densely populated departments should 
be air conditioned first in any pro- 
gram that calls for the installation of 
complete plant air conditioning over 
a period of years. 


There are other yardsticks, too —all 
of them described in the booklet, “Wil! 
factory air conditioning pay off for 
me?” Write for it today without obli- 
gation. Carrier Air Conditioning 
Company, Syracuse, New York. In 
Canada: Carrier Air Conditioning 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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Print your own 


...0n a Weber Label Printing Machine 


@ save hours and hours of typing 
@ eliminate label inventories 
e cut your label costs up to 90% 








Save expensive hours of typing individual forms You get 

and eliminate addressing errors. Eliminate high- s 

cost, wasteful, volume purchasing, storing and in- 7 Big Advantages 

ventorying of labels—the Weber Label Printer 

will run them off when and where you need them. 
The compact portable, typewriter-size, fully 

automatic machine prints, counts, cuts to size, 


@ No more buying 
labels 


@ No more typing 


- . . labels 

and stacks labels—at 105 per minute! It adjusts 

in seconds for different sizes and varieties of labels @ No more label 
used in shipping, production, packing, inspection inventories 


and other departmental work. Prints from stencil 








@ Reduce claims 
or rubber mat on gummed, ungummed, dry 
gummed, linen or pressure sensitive stocks. @ Reduce theft and 
Whatever the variety or quantity, you can now — 
print all your label needs quickly and easily on a eens 
Weber Label Printing Machine. Get the facts on e@ Address faster 
how you can save up to 90% on your label costs— ' 
mail coupon! © Ship faster 
aoe a 
ae 6 oe sor _ <x _ as we = * t 7 
} marking ont 1 ¥ 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS| @@ a, | : 
Dept. 15-J wll | 


Weber Industrial Park 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 
e Please send me complete data on Weber Lobel 


Pr nting Machines. 


MARKING SYSTEMS Company inthieatenaamicies 
Soles and Service in Individvol 
all principal cities Position oe 
Address nieeatndnegiaamamemanisirn 
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CHEVY’S Cole expects to wind up the 
year about 300,000 cars ahead of Ford. 


attitude is, “Let them come—if they 
can.’ He grins as he says, “I’m quite a 
competitor.” 


lll. Home-Grown Talent 


Cole was brought up to be a com- 
petitor. He is as much a product of 
General Motors as Chevrolet itself. He 
has known no other business home. 


He entered the General Motors’ Insti- 
tute in 1929 as a Cadillac trainee. He 


didn’t get his degree until a few vears 


ago because Cadillac couldn’t wait, and 
put him to work full-time as a labora 
tory assistant He worked u t h¢ 
Cadillac’s chief engineer, then manager 
of its tank plant in Cleveland du ing 
the Korean War. He was made Cher 
rolet’s chief engin in 195 general 
manager in | 

Cole is an inf il, talentec n ) 
filled with energy h cems 
ning when h tting at his desk. H 
eae eee Oa ee 
fa Corvett man th t of 
professional ns I rs 1] n 
ngin i | t t 
( wne< t} th Clad l ( 

let \ vhich Nig 
egarded by e ) the 

ndustr 

His market ng sense 18 displayve 
the Cor tt in¢ Cor iT \\ | the 
first (which h reated whik nict cng 
neer), he sfully reversed th nag 
of Chevrolet a ir for the f 
He apparently h lropped the ¢ ul 
into the exact spot in the ma 
trum able to absorb it without Mig 
to the big rp tential In 
1 hunch plaver; the de-ramp truck in 
the 1961 Cor r line struck | ! 
good idea aft ] vy a Jay in g 
dener in Los Angeles wrestk Wel 
mower over the tailgate of a truch 
¢ Profit From Mistakes—Col yakes 
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Part Goes to Grace Plastic for Greater Durability — 


Automatic Milk Service, Inc. improved the performance of its 


coin operated milk vending machines through a change in 
design and material for one key part. The part is a chute 
through which milk cartons are dispensed. Produced the new 
way, it rarely requires repairs or maintenance. 

The chute is subjected to rugged treatment every time the 
machine is operated (a carton of milk is released from above 
and hits the chute with considerable impact), and every time 
the machine is filled (the serviceman uses the chute as a plat- 
form to hold his milk case). Many different materials were 
tested for the part. Grace's high density polyethylene was 
chosen as the material that could withstand such abuse over 
a long period. The chute was redesigned for efficient vacuum 


forming with Grex sheet by Highland Products, Inc. 

Chutes made from this Grace plastic stand up so well they 
rarely require attention. Even in cold weather, when other 
plastic materials lose their strength, these Grex chutes will 
not crack or break on impact. 

For the vending machine company the use of Grex means 
longer chute life and lower maintenance costs. Perhaps you 
can reduce costs, too, by taking advantage of Grex for your 
products. The best way to find out is by calling in the experts 
Grace has the production, technical and marketing facilities 
to help put your product in the Grex profit parade. Everyone 
Says we're easy to do business with. 

Grex is the trademark for W. R. Grace & Co.'s Polyolefins 


w.re.GRACE e«co.| 


POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 








little effort to conceal or 
takes, but cannil\ them 
how hard his people are trving to please 
the customer. ‘The Corvair heater situa 
tion is an example. The 1960 model 
had a gasoline-fired heater in the trunk 
up front But for next vear, a hot 
air heater is back in the 
partment 


excuse 1s 


uses to show 


engine COt- 


Cole, with a faint tinge of disap- 
pointment, explains that the 1960 
heater was costing Corvair owners as 


much as eight miles per gallon. While 
many customers believed the comfort of 
instantaneous heat in cold weather was 
worth this fuel consumption, others did 
not. As a result, both heaters will be 
available in 1961. (But on the 1961 
models, the gas-fired heater up front 
will cost more than the heater in the 
rear.) 

¢ Out-Guessing Detroit—It is 
sible to talk about a successful General 
Motors’ vice-president without arousing 
questions about his future. Cole was 
51 years old last month and he has been 


It pOs- 


with GM for 31 vears, making him 
prime promotable material Several 


group vice-presidencies and executive 
vice-presidencies will be opened by re 
tirement within two vears. Cole has had 
overtures for a top position at Chrysler 
Corp., but he says he is 
where he is, trving to 
and the rest of the 
as the customers 


} v noht 
happy right 
Ford 


1 1 
iro Dusiness, as well 


out-guess 


Cole thinks anv business leader 
“ought to trv to lead an industry in the 
direction it should His product 


line-up and the emphasis he puts on 


big-car sales show where Cole thinks 


the auto industrv should go. He onc 
described it as “‘functionalism with 
thrift.” At the new onference an 
nouncing his 1961 cars he said: “Stand 


ard-size cars will be shorter, higher, 
and weigh less 

“Whether or not in 1961 we will 
continue to have th ime strength in 
had, sav, in 
with the other 


1] 
IT NeW SMaAariecr 


the upper bracket that we 
"59 and '60 particularh 
manufacturers offering th« 


cars—is a good question We don't 
know whether people will be just trad 
ing down into a smaller package. Or 
will we be able to retain our traditional 


volume of sales in the regular-size cars 
ind get new business with our new en 
tries? Also, will the sales of the new cars 
be really new business, or will they 
come out of our own hides—or some 


competitor's hide? Or will it come out 


of the used car potential? No one 
knows I don’t think there i 
single person today in our industry wh 
can evaluate where this market is go 
ing 


“We sav the new-car business for 


1961 is 


a total of 7-million opportuni 


ties, and I tell vou we are going to go 
mit and get just big a piece of that 
is Wwe possibly know how +t get 
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This Is Coca-Cola? 


@ Coca-Cola Co., long identified with one product in 





one package, is diversifying into different kinds of soft drinks. 


@ Its proposed merger with Minute Maid even reaches 


into the entirely new field of frozen citrus concentrates. 


@ Coca-Cola’s new mood of change is attributed to 


new management, new needs of the bottling industry. 


Last week, Coca-Cola Co. made a 
brief announcement that it is test 
marketing a new soft drink called Sprite 
From many companies, such a new 
product notice would pass as routine 
But from Coke, the announcement has 
more than usual significance, especially 
for the soft drink industry and its sup 
pliers. 

Sprite is the latest sig 
expansionist mood. Earlier 
clude market with new soft 
drinks products, diversifying into other 
kinds of beverages, and introducing new 
packaging to add to its familiar bottle 

Clearly, the industry giant (with 1959 
sales of $342-million 
dependence on a single product—even 
one that is world-famous lo stay 


m of Coke’s 
signs in 


y ¢ + 
going to 


is ending its long 


it the head of its industrv, Coca-Cola 
Co. is broadening its coverage of a 
market that its executives describe ex 


pansively as “liquid refreshment 
¢ More Ylavors—Along with 
ng Sprite, Coca-Cola is now pushing 
domestic distribution of its | 


Mmnoun 


, 
inta line 


f flavored soda drinks, which it began 
selling overseas vears ago News of 
Sprite and Fanta follows Coke’s pro 
posal of merger with Minute Maid 


Corp., which would mean diversification 
out of the 


into frozen juices and instant coffee and 


carbonated beverage field 


tea (BW Se p 17°60,p10 
\ few months ago, too, th mMpany 
confirmed that it is reluctantly making 


Coke nationally available in cans (BW 
Mav21'60,p194). Now the 
is thinking about 
1 new throwawa' 


mpan 
ported] putting ¢] 


| ; ) 
arinkk In 


lor the first 70 vears or so of its his 
torv, Coca-Cola maintained a cessful 
one product in one size’’ poll 8) 
these developments indicate a decided 
shift in management attitude. Coke ex 
ecutives will sav little about it—the. 
stress ‘evolution” and ntinued 


progress,” but Coke bottlers and indus 


trv competitors are more voc il 
‘I've never seen a companv chang: 
ts policies as drastically as Coca-Cola 


has done,” savs a leading distributor. 


1. New Market 


Coke’s flavored soda drink Sprit 


and Fanta, illustrate the new directions 
in which th mpanv i , 1g 
Sprite, a lemon-like flavor, can be drunk 
either alone or as a mixer. Coke bott] 


are testing it in two markets: Sandusk 
Ohio, and Lansing, Mich. The m 
pany savs tests ma\ ntinue for x 
months bef 
general distribution. Fanta is th 
for a full lin f soft drink fl 
ginger ale and clul da. lhe line 
veloped In (,erman nan 

is sold in 3 ntt Coh egan 
testing | 
According to th mpan ut | 
bottl 1 take t t tt¢ t 
e One-Third of Sales—With th 
drinks, (¢ i-Col 7O1N ifte 
share of 


never exploited befor Ila 


drinks a unt for about a third of 
total soft ink busin vit] la-t 
drinks taking two-thirds | i-( 
Co SC nd ggest 1 the indust1 
troduced the Pat li r 
drinks last Fel 
regional b 1OW a ig m 
gions, with 5 ott] slgned 

Sprite ] ig lon 
product from th id Fanta lin f 
flavors, 1 Is Ce determinat 
penctrat ceplv tl 10n-col 


Accordi 


deman 


in cst 
lemon-lim¢ 

Most ft di \pan 
similar drink P 
Roval ¢ 
duced ‘Tear 1 April ) th Or 
bottles an I iow h 2 fran pi 
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POLY FILM 


~ Now, from The Dobeckmun Division, 







t 
: * POLYFiLM—unconverted—a superior 
polyethylene film for producers and 


distributors who do their own packaging! 


: 
/ 
/ 
| 
: 
| 


Wide acceptance proves POLYFILM to be the superior polyethylene film. One manufacturer after another is capitalizing 
on Polyfilm’s unique features to give his products instantaneous shelf appeal. In ihe paper industry, toilet tissue, shelving 
paper, picnic plates and cups are all being packed in POLYFILM—and selling better because of it. POLYFILM has constant 
gauge, unequalled machinability, fully controlled wind-up. One close |ook tells you it is glossier, clearer. POLYFILM wil! not 
absorb moisture from paper products, will not become brittle; products stay fresh longer. 

Those using POLYFILM know of another important advantage—free and easy access to DOBECKMUN’S vast experience 
in the field of flexible packaging—yours, too, for the asking. Why not write today for fuller information? 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <{> 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio « Berkeley 10, California - Offices in most principal! cities. 
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CORVAN loading height is a low 14 


iuord WPES 





J a ae | 





from 


i4 


the road. Side doors open a full 49” wide. 


x Rs 


Three Corvair 95 models—two pickups and a panel 
—join Chevy’s ’61 fleet, each one with more load 
space than a conventional half-tonner. (Up to 1,900 
pounds on a nimble 95-inch wheelbase!) Yet they 
measure more than two feet shorter from bumper to 
bumper! They’re experts at jockeying king-size 
cargoes into pint-size parking places. Experts at 
saving, too, with an air-cooled rear engine that gets 
by on less gas and never, never uses water or anti- 


CORVAIR 95 RAMPSIDE—with a wing- 
ding of an idea for easy loading! 


Ramp is nearly 4 feet wide. 


xxrree 


Be 


a a a a ae ae ae rrrryt*», 


freeze. (You never have to worry about radiator 
repairs or new hose connections!) Here are all kinds 
of special attractions never found in an American 
truck before. Cabs with plenty of space. Great 
visibility—no hood between the driver and the 
road! Level-riding four-wheel independent sus- 
pension. A solid integral body-frame construction. 
Fifty-fifty weight distribution front and rear, 
loaded or unloaded. This one you've got to see. 
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REAR-ENGINEC C)RVAIR 95° the trucks that began with four wheels and a fresh idea! 
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RUCKS 61 
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Chevy heavyweight—with proved torsion- 
spring ride and V8 power at no extra cost! 
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TORSION-SPRING 61 CHEVROLET! worth more because they work more! 


models that hold down overhead and work like 


F Here’s Chevy for ’61—work-proved torsion- 
3 spring trucks that cut downtime and haul extra 
L thousands of miles before trade-in! You'll find 
C tightwads in every Chevy weight class to whittle 
2 down work costs and up your income. A whole long 
: lineup of the most popular pickups working. New, 

lower priced, long wheelbase 4-wheel-drive models. 
, The most advanced Tilt Cabs and Low Cab For- 

ward models on the market. Medium-duty 60-H 





heavies. Every kind of truck to move nearly every 
kind of load, right on up through high-powered, 
high-capacity tandems! Stop by your dealer’s; look 
over his ’61 models on display. And plan to sample 
Chevrolet’s torsion-spring ride. You’ll see in short 
order why more truck owners swear by Chevy 
than any other make. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


GREATEST SHOW ON WORTH 


CHEVROLET DEALER'S 
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A shining example from the labs of knjay 


Many detergent makers share her 
delight—thanks to better sales 
made possible by new improve- 
ments in detergent ingredients. 
Olefins and Alcohols from Enjay— 
tetrapropylene, tripropylene and 
tridecyl alcohol—are vital basic 
chemical raw materials used in the 


synthesis of today’s newest deter- 
gents for home and industry. Enjay 
does not make detergents but sup- 
plies the chemical raw materials 
for their production. No matter 
what you manufacture, Enjay 
probably has a chemical to help 
you produce a better product. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


For more information, write 
to us at 15 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, New York 


PETROCHEMICALS 








MORE NEWS ABOUT 
ENJAY 











. Ba ee. ne “ 
Enjay pioneers in new materials for 
many leading industries and offers cus- 
tomers an unequalled range of technical 
and processing experience. Backed by 
one of the world’s largest research labo- 
ratories, Enjay provides complete tech- 
nical service ...from initial development 
to finished end-product. 


ARR tt om 


OTHER ENJAY PRODUCTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


ADDITIVES. Enjay supplies a complete 
line of “prescription-balanced” additives 
to improve lubricants and fuels for 
today’s cars. Examples: viscosity index 
improvers, detergent inhibitors and pour 
point depressants that help control motor 
oil fow under hot and cold conditions — 
and provide a new high in engine clean- 
liness and efficiency. New gasoline addi- 
tives that reduce lead and carbon de- 
posits, prevent stalling from carburetor 
icing and stop rusting in fuel tanks. 


BUTYL RUBBER. Butyl can be com- 
pounded into a wide variety of products 
for automotive and industrial applica- 
tions. These include super-traction auto 
tires, inner tubes, coated fabrics, electri- 
cal insulation and hundreds of other 
products where resistance to heat, ozone, 
weathering, tear, flexing and abrasion is 
necessary. 


PLASTICS. Enjay markets Escon® 
polypropylene, a new plastic material for 
countless products made by molding or 
extrusion. Escon promises new and 
unusual applications in the packaging, 
household, appliance and automotive 
fields. The heat and chemical resistance 
of Escon, plus its high gloss finish, ability 
to withstand abrasion and hard usage, 
make it ideal for applications not possi- 
ble before with other plastics. 


ENJAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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out that Coke has always followed a 
policy of slow but steadv evolution. It 
took Coke 25 vears, for example, to 


move from fountain sales into bot- 
tles. 

“We've done many things in the 
past 75 vears,’’ says a vice-president. 
“Thev haven’t been vears of status 
quo.” 


or the past few vears, he continues, 
Coke has been occupied with estab- 
lishing its larger 10- and 26-ounce bot- 
tles, after long holding fast to its 6- 
ounce bottle—‘“Little Gem,” as Coke 
men call it. Now, in the fullness of 
time, the company is ready for new 
moves forward. 
¢ New Blood—However, industry ob- 
servers see a stirring that dates from 
when William Robinson, now chair 
man, brought his background of mar- 
keting and advertising to the company. 
And at least one bottler credits Pres. 
Lee Talley with bringing new aggressive- 
ness 

Robinson’s joining the company co- 
incided with Coke’s introduction of its 
king-size bottle. Pushing the large 
sizes, with emphasis on “more for the 
money,” according to one observer, 
was a real change for Coke. It has 
boosted consumption and thereby in- 
creased sales of syrup to the bottlers. 
Coke’s sales and earnings have risen dur- 
ing the past few vears, and the com- 
pany claims its market share has also 


_ climbed in the past 18 months. 


¢ What Bottlers Need—Many 
Coke’s expansion into new 
products lies in large part in Coke's 
relations with its independent bottlers. 

Ihe economics of bottling incrcas- 
inglv demanded full product lines and 
packages 

Many bottlers, particularly those in 
Eastern states where the peak hot 
weather selling season for soft drinks is 
short, need additional lines to maintain 
their production facilities and help take 
care of overhead. Also, a lot of bottlers 
vending machines, many of 
which now dispense several varieties of 
soda drinks. It makes sense for the 
bottler to be able to stock the machine 


observ- 
CTS Sav 


SCTVICC 


l’or such reasons, manv Coke bottlers 
have taken on product lines from other 
Coke has now decided it 

uight to start selling its bottlers thes« 


pi rducts 


WpAHnICS 


One bottler points out that, com 
pared with the company’s tremendous 
‘lume in Coke itself, the new products 
m't add much to total volume for a 
He believes adding the new 
products right now is chiefly to keep 
bottlers happv. However, he 
bottlers’ “investment in 
g keep them from switching to 
the Fanta flavors,”” which come in a 
different container, 

e Minute Maid—Whe most striking 


} 


mg Tine 


goes on 
to sav, many 
=| 


iss Mm 


evidence of new aggressiveness at Coke 
is its upcoming merger with Minute 
Maid, which is altogether out of the 
soft drink field. Under the agreement 
that awaits submission to stockholders, 
Coke will exchange 906,400 shares of 
its common stock at the rate of one 
share for each 2.2 shares of Minute 
Maid common. 

Domestically, Minute Maid will tie 
in very little with Coke’s operations, 
whether it operates as a subsidiary or as 
a division. Marketing channels for 
frozen juices have to be different from 
those of soft drinks. And Minute Maid 
personnel will remain pretty much the 
same. In fact, savs one Coke executive, 
“if those of us in this building thought 
we would have to run Minute Maid, we 
would run awav from it instead of 
toward it.” 
¢ Means to Grow—Expansion possibili- 
ties are what make the merger logical. 
Minute Maid has been handicapped by 
lack of expansion funds. Coke's strong 
cash position will take care of this. 

This aspect will show up particularly 
in the promising overseas market. Fac- 
tors such as the growth of refrigeration 
in certain European countries add ap- 
peal, and Coke officials make clear that 
developing the overseas market for 
Minute Maid products was a powerful 
attraction for merger. Another attrac- 
tion is Minute Maid’s new concentrat- 
ing process. 

Having broken the ice, Coke may 
take other trips to the merger altar. 

“We aren’t reluctant about it,” savs 
a top executive. 


lll. New Packages 


Coca-Cola is continuing to expand 
its distribution of Coke in cans, a 
weighty step for a company that has 
made a bottle familiar around the world. 
The company is doing this despite its 
long-held doubts about the wisdom 
of raising the price of its product 
through increase in the cost of the 
package. In part it is vielding to the 
desire of some consumers for the con- 
venience of the throw-awav can. 

Another factor that motivates the 
company is pressure from big food 
chains over the cost of handling  re- 
turnable bottles. Food chains prefer 
cans, which don’t have to be returned 

To meet these problems, Coke re- 
portedly is planning to offer Coke in a 
throw-awav bottle, which will about 
split the cost difference between regu 


lar bottles and cans. One _ industry 
guess is that Coke will offer cartons 


of six throwaway bottles at about 4¢ 
to 6¢ under the price of six return- 
able bottles plus deposit. Confronted 
with the apparently price of 
throwawavs, consumers may not car 
that getting back their deposit actuall 
inakes returnable bottles cheaper. END 


lower 
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CLIMATE 


Busy creating a climate for industrial growth in their progressive 
city, these four decision-makers* are typical of how more than 
200 community development groups operate in North Carolina. 


These groups use top community leaders to work directly with 
expanding industries in coordinating and providing for all their 
local needs—site locations, buildings, utilities, manpower data, 
city and county services. They help with streets, housing, schools, 
hospitals and everything that creates a growth climate for 
industry. 


(*Chairman of industrial Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce Executive, 
Chamber President and Mayor) 


MAKERS 


North Carolina’s 18-man team of location engineers in the State 
Department of Conservation and Development maintains direct 
contact with each of these groups. When you work with a North 
Carolina community you may be sure it is ready to welcome your 
plant, and make it grow. 


Communicate in confidence with Governor Luther H. Hodges, 
Chairman of the Board of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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The two-story brick building at 1900 
Arch Street in Philadelphia—one-tin« 
home of the Society of the Sons of St 
George for the Advice and Assistance of 
Englishmen in Distress—is today the 
office of Fernlev & Fernlev. 

It is also the office of the National 
Industrial Distributors Assn., the Na 
tional Wholesale Hardware Assn., the 
American Brush Manufacturers Assn., 
the American Mop Manufacturers 
Assn., the Woodworking Machinc 
Manufacturers Assn., and a score of 
other national and regional trade associ 
ations. 

It is, in fact, what the Dept. of Com 
merce officially calls a “multiple assoc 
ation office.” 

lernlev & Fernlev is one of a handful 
of large multiple association offices, and 
it’s the oldest of the lot. It is, just as 
the designation implies, in the business 
of running trade groups—advising on 
policies, carrving out programs, and 
handling a multitude of details that 
range from collecting dues to overseeing 
executive refresher courses at Harvard 

It has to plan the menu for the 
banguet at the annual convention 

Vhev wouldn't be a trade association,” 
one of Fernlev’s executives comments 
“without an annual convention’) and, 
of course, handle the swarm of regula 
correspondence and mailings that keeps 
its clerical staff of 25 busy. 
¢ Hidden Power—Multiple association 
offices burst into the news briefly in th« 
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late 1930s when 


Sen Joseph O'Ma- 
honey’s Temporary National Economic 
Committee looked at trade associations. 
Since then thev have been going about 
their business so quietly that even rank- 
ind-file they 


run don’t 


members of associations 
know of their existence 
these offices handle the busi- 
issociations too small to afford 

own full-time staffs. But the big 

t of the association professionals 

Fernlev & Fernlev, Thomas Associates 
in Cleveland, Hanson & Shea in Pitts 
burgh, Herbert S. Blake, Jr. and George 
P. Byrne in New York, Marcellus Byrne 
in ¢ have that 
could afford their own offices but feel 
thev fare better in a multiple association 
lernlev has three 
und 500 members each 


Usually 
if 


hicago chents 


some 


sctup lations 


ssoc 


with 


|. Multiple Factotum 
Fernley 


hen |] 


hardw 


& Fernley began 74 
James Fernlev, a Philadelphia 
merchant, took on the job of 
managing the Hardware Merchants & 
Manufa¢ Assn., a local group 
Some 20 vears later he gave up his hard 
ware company altogether and 
trated on 
he added 
his fold 
The firm is still a family business, a 
partnership of two grandsons of T 
James and one 


vears ago 


turers 


concen 
Slowh 
other trade organizations to 


association business 


son, George, who still 


ser 1 consultant. All have been 


ASF 

& City 
. 

| BlWtorenna 

MeaTiacin 


. 
Rinse Oe 
(RIAC Ue 


. 
Mele Tie — 
rerniiitiia 





.- 
NeevuTicH 
lice 


roup 


raised in the business—Thomas <A 
Fernley, Jr. remembers his grandfather 
taking him out of school back in th« 
carly 1920s to go down to Atlantic City 
to work at the hardware association con 
vention. 

Thomas and his cousin, Robert Fern 
lev, split the firm’s 22 clients between 
them, with one or the other 
with some title—executive secretary, ad 
visory secretary, or just plain secretar\ 
in each organization. Each takes over 
one floor of the two-story building 
They divide the firm’s executive staff 
between them—three working upstairs 
and three downstairs—and then apport 
tion them out among the various o1 
ganizations. The 22 bank accounts ar 
kept scrupulously separate. 
¢ Clothing a Skeleton—The services the 
Fernlevs and their cohorts provide var 
widely from group to group, but all fit 
into the same basic pattern. Once the 
association has elected officers, the 
Fernley men sit down with them and 
plot out a program for the year, and a 
budget. All policy decisions, of course, 
are in the hands of the association 
board, but F&F usually has some high 
powered suggestions to make on what 
to do and what not to do. 

Once a program has been set up 
F&F carries it out, checking back with 
the association officers just as often a 
these officers’ own psyches make neces 
sarv or advisable. ““The officers and di 
rectors set up a_ skeleton,” Thomas 


serving 
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Unique Pees CIARPER. 
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t will pay you to check HARPER on all your 


corrosion-resistant fastening requirements! 














Fernley sa\ Then we fe 
to dress it 
¢ Multiple Duties—With 


ganization such the National Indus- 
trial Distribut Assn., Fern ps 
quite 1 Wa ne n the t Its 
NIDA duties last vear includ 
e Handling negotiations with Ohio 
State Uni ity O1 research grant the 
association has ¢ nf tudl f the 
economic value added by industrial dis- 
tributors (and sionally | ling the 
professors to work a bit faste then 
publishing and publicizing the books 
that hay ome it f the earch 
project 
e Setting up regional conferences 
(11 of them) on how t ut the amount 
of paper work involved in filling and 
billing orde1 
e Developing an indust1 de of 
ethics 
° Py motng h t 
emblem and persuading manufacturers 
to use it in their advertising 
e Distributing, and icouraging 
industrial distributors t 1 1eW 
cost accounting ethod d ( \ 
an association mmitt 
e All tl v-to-da tivit f 
soliciting new members iding t 
monthly g 
ing industn 
itv, and runnins llection to 
help NIDA get d t 
iccounts ft Dp 
¢ No Forcible Feeding—‘‘\\ 
lieve w } R t | 
but w 
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F&l first proposed—regional confer- 
ences for sales managers, instructing 
them how to go back and teach their 
salesmen. 


a. Experience for Sale HARPER 


a@crnlev’s high batting average with 
suggestions comes from no extraordi 
narv inborn talent, nor, really, from 
special training (the F&F staff comes 
from a variety of backgrounds—school- 
teaching, sales, journalism, many right 
out of college). It comes from the 
broad experience with trade associa- 
tions, which allows Fernlev to trans 
plant a hardy project from one group 
to another. 

“Thev're not buving our services 
alone,” Thomas’ Fernlev _ insists 
“Thev're buving the backlog of know! 
edge we have accumulated over the 
years.” 

Back in 1914, for example, Fernlev & 
Fernlev ran for the National Wholesalk 
Hardware Assn. the first cross-industry 
compilation of overhead expenses 
Thirtv-three members contributed to 
that survey, and got back sets of average 
costs to check against their own. F&I 
still runs the expense survey for the 
hardwaremen, and it uses the tech- 
niques it has worked out there to collect 
similar data for industrial distributors, 
jewelers, sheet metal distributors, 
plumbing and heating contractors, and 
distributors of aviation parts. 

Similarly, experience in filing briefs 
with the Tariff Commission for onc 
association helps when another associ 
ation wants to complain about foreign 
competition. Four different associa- 
tions use the same basic type of ques 
tionnaire to collect data on fringe bene- ; a | 
fits, and are able to compare their aa a ; , | : 
industry averages with those of the 
other industries. 

Fernley & Fernlev has managed to 
get three of the large associations—the 
hardware wholesalers, the industrial dis- 
tributors, and the sheet metal distribu 
tors—to agree on standardized cataloguc 
pages, so a manufacturer can now us¢ 
onc set of loose-leaf pages for all dis- 
tributors. 
¢ Touchy Area—Since Sen. O’Ma- 
honev’s TNEC hearings in the 1930s, 
the antitrust laws have been an es- 
pecially touchy area for trade groups, 
because certain concerted actions aré 
considered illegal conspiracies. ‘The 
hardwaremen asked Thomas Fernlev to 
outline for them just what they could 
and couldn’t do, and then the alumi 
num distributors asked for practically 
the same kind of brochure for theit 
usc 

lernlev huddled with the firm’s legal 
advisers, came up with a little eight- 
page booklet that it has distributed to 
all the members of all the associations 


it handles. On the cover it savs onl THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
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THINK YOU'RE 
TOO 
SMALL 
FOR 
ELECTRONIC 
BOOKKEEPING? 


Now! The desk-sized IBM 632 with new Posting 
Carriage can do your accounts receivable, ac- 
counts payable, inventory accounting, and 
billing—yet is priced low enough to meet even 
modest budgets. Here is a new solution to the 
multi-step preparation of invoices, statements, 
ledgers, purchase orders, checks and vouchers, and 
other important business records—the IBM 632 
Electronic Typing Calculator with Posting Carriage. 
The IBM 632 is so easy to operate, any typist can 
learn to use it in a few minutes. Operator errors are 
kept to a minimum because the IBM 632 stores 
information and instructions in its magnetic-core 
“memory”. . . automatically calculates, positions 
the carriage, and types results. For use with more ex- 
tensive data processing equipment, either Punched 
Card or Punched Tape Output is offered as an 
optional feature. For more detailed information on 
how you can benefit from use of the IBM 632 Elec- 
tronic Typing Calculator with Posting Carriage, 
please call your local IBM 632 representative. 


Any girl who can type 
can operate the IBM 632. 








The IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator IBM 7 
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that the outline comes from the« fice 
of the association, 1900 Arch Street.” 
¢ Holding Them Down-—If the associ 


ation experts use their experience to 
encourage new programs, they also have 
to use it to deflate overblown ideas for 
projects that are too ambitious. Often 
these have to do with grand advertising 
or promotion schemes to publicize the 
industrv. Fernley & Fernley have to 
spell out the economics of large-scale 
advertising, and to point out how cam 
paigns in the big mass magazines are 
quite bevond a_ small association’s 
budget 

Promotions, too, Fernley prefers to 
handle itself for association members. 
Members of the firm are still gleeful 
about the fact that when one of their 
associations, over Fernlev objections, 
hired a “big New York public relations 
outfit” five vears ago to publicize a 
tivities, the PR men were fired within 
six months 

The Fernley men also put the brakes 
on proposals that would go bevond the 
activities allowed bv the antitrust laws 
One of the associations wanted Fernley 
to put together a booklet to be sent to 
manufacturers urging them to give a 
uniform 2% cash discount. Fernley was 
suspicious, and the Federal Trade Com 
mission confirmed its suspicions—th¢ 
brochure would have been interpreted 
as a conspiracy to enforce uniform sales 
policies. 
¢ Cross-Fertilization—M ost of the 
firm’s staffers work on just a few asso- 
ciations, but thev keep in touch with 
the happenings of the others. Each man 
gets a copv of all mailings for all asso 
ciations, and it’s customary for them 
all to lunch together in the headquar 
ters building and discuss association 
business. When busy times come—as 
at the hardware convention this month 

everyone in sight is grabbed to pitch 
in. 

Ihe Fernley cousins consider this 
flexibility of forces one of their firm’s 
most important assets. If a rush job 
breaks, they can throw in more execu 
tive and clerical personnel than could a 
small association headquarters The 
owners also speak of the “continuity of 
management” they provide a_ group. 
pointing to the high turnover among 
regular trade group executives as the 
pass through the associations into jobs 
with member companies 


Ill. Leading From Behind 


But though the Fernlevs are quick 
to name their selling points, they are 
eonservative enough to be loath to 
go out and sell their services, and quite 
close-mouthed about the specifics of 
their financial arrangements Their 
charges are figured as a total of salary 
costs, plus office occupancy, plus cleri 
cal expenses. They consider solicitation 
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NENTS Clare: aE 
That Helps Stop Fifes 
Before They Start) 











The bill is higher than ever today when fire 
interrupts production. That is why architects, en- 
gineers and building management think in terms of 
“total fireproofness’’. A requirement of this concept 
is the scrutiny of every element of construction as 
to flammability. 

An additional contribution to “total fireproofness”’ 
has now been made with the development of ‘‘ Pyro- 
Kure”’* vapor barriers. These U/L rated products 

used in construction to eliminate condensation dam- 
age) employ paper, foil or plastic film laminations 
that actually put themselves out if a flame is applied! 

American Sisalkraft is experienced in the produc- 
tion of low cost, waterproof papers and plastic films 
for industrial packaging, tough sealing tapes for 


shipping cartons as well as vapor barriers for building 
and road construction. 

If this experience suggests a possible answer to a 
packaging or construction problem in your firm, we 
will be glad to hear from you. Write us at our main 
offices in Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Chicago 6 +« New York17 «+ San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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SHIP IT AIR FRANCE JET! 


10-mile-a-minute Air France Jets... fastest way to 
ship rush-order machine tools non-stop to Paris. Safest 
way to ship baby chicks, too. Cargo compartments are 
pressurized, heated or cooled, custom-fitted for every 
load. You save on crating, shipping weight. Get lower 
insurance rates, too. Over 20 jet cargo departures 
every week from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. More 
jets to Paris than any other airline! Fast jet connections 
throughout Europe, Africa, the Middle East. Jet cargo 
rates? None lower than Air France! See your Cargo 
Agent now. Or call Air France. Air France speeds cargo 
to more cities in more countries than any other airline. 








not quite ethical, and will make a pitch 
for a new client only if an association 
comes to them 

[heir newest—Meat Machinery Man- 
ufacturers Institute, which they will take 
over Jan. 1—is typical. MMMI’s long- 
time executive secretary is retiring, and 
the group was referred to F&F by an 
allied association it manages—United 
Saw Service Assn., whose members 
sharpen butchers’ knives 

Fernlev won't start a new association 
in order to get a managing job, but 
with the aviation parts distributors they 
did get in at a verv early stage. They 
took over organization of the associa- 
tion as soon as a few men had met 
and formed a vague framework of a 
group. 

Once the firm gets an account, it 
considers it a matter of pride to keep 
it. Since 1886 it has lost only four 
accounts—and one of these it brags 
about losing. The president of the asso- 
ciation had asked to see some figures 
a competitor had sent in for a statis- 
tical surve ind had become incensed 
when the Fernlevs—superconscious of 
their fiduciarv responsibilities—had _re- 
fused him 
¢ Bossing Your Bosses—To have such 
power to last takes nimble footwork, 
especially in the tricky business of work- 
ing with volunteer association officers 
who are at the same time the firm’s 
bosses and the people it must direct 
(“Thev work for glorv,” one of the 
partners is often quoted as saving. “We 
work for money.) F&F executives 
have worked out subtle wavs of sensing 
just how far a client can be pushed, 
just when thev should stop suggesting 
and give in 

“You have to let them talk,” one 
executive savs, “but vou don’t want to 
let them make a wrong decision.” An- 
other puts it e lead not from the 
front but from behind.” 

Especially vexing are the times when 
the associatio1 cts a president who 
just isn’t up t I r when prob- 
lems aris 1 th I lent’ vn busi- 
that keep him from giving the 
issociation the time he intended. Then 
the F&F men skillfully work around 
ind behing ring one matter to the 


ness 


entire execut om by a mail 
ballot, sav), another to some interested 
but subordinat ff f th 1a- 
tion 

Fernlev <¢ 
make actual p 
one executn 
in oursel 
est occur 

And what 
situation pop 
tion pr 
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of and dul 
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made possible by Acme Stee! 
put industry. And no wonder. 
3@ than taping or stapling. In 
m and zip-out practically 

wire. Your local Acme Idea 





LEADER IN 


TITCHING 


ue * Chicago 27, lilinois 








Shipments secured with strong Acme Steel Strapping have the 
chance of artiving damage-free. Have your nearby Acme idea 
show you actual case studies of how businesses like yours use | 
versatile steel straps most profitably. He will also demonstrate how 
Steel's broad assortment of powered and manual strapping tools ca 
you whittle-down the cost of closing, unitizing, bundling, baling, bra 
reinforcing and tying packages and products of any size, any she 
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In Management 


GM and Ford Report Clean Slates 
After Conflict-of-Interest Surveys 


Chrysler Corp.’s two biggest competitors have taken 
steps to prevent any scandals like the one stirred up 
when Chrysler Pres. William C. Newberg admitted 
owning interests in two of his company’s suppliers 
(BW—Jul.30°60,p30). 

Last week, in response to questions, General Motors 
Corp. issued a two-page statement announcing it had 
cleared its key executives of any conflict of interest in 
handling GM contracts. A company spokesman said 
questionnaires had been distributed to officers, general 

managers, staff executives, and all employees with pro- 
curement responsibilities. Questionnaires from execu- 
tives in the corporation’s general offices have been proc- 
essed and “present no problem,” GM said. 

Similar questionnaires are now in the hands of officers 
in the 35 operating divisions throughout the country. 
Employees are required to list investments of $10,000 or 
more in publicly owned supplier companies and of any 
amount in privately owned suppliers. 

Ford Motor Co., in response to the same questions, 
said that “only recently the company made an extensive 
inquiry among its executives to determine the effect” 
of a policy against conflict of interest germane to the 
company “for many years.” According to Ford, “The 
results of this inquiry were more than satisfactory.” 

This week another Chrysler executive, Jack W. Minor, 
director of marketing for the Plymouth-DeSoto-Valiant 
Div., “resigned upon request.” Chrysler said he had 
received some $20,000 in commissions on company busi- 
ness placed with advertising firms. Minor denied there 
was any conflict of interest. 


Tough Management Is Still the Rule, 


Employee Attitude Survey Suggests 


For several vears opponents of the so-called human 
relations school of management have been calling for a 
“return” to tough management. However, the Opinion 
Research Corp. has rounded up the results of 78 of its 
employee attitude surveys, and they show no sign that 
industry ever went over to democratic management in 
the first place. 

In most of the companies Opinion Research has 
studied over the past 20 years, its new report indicates, 
fewer than half the white- and blue-collar workers and 
supervisors rate the company high on points like these: 
fairness in making promotions, having the employees’ 
interests at heart, being interested in them as individu- 
als, and giving them ‘enough information on_ policies 
and operations. Similarly, only a minority think their 
own bosses do a good job of letting them know where 
they stand, giving them credit for doing g good work, and 
helping them get ahead. 


Most of the things workers and supervisors praise 
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about their companies and their bosses go just as well 
with authoritarian management as with the human re 
lations approach: steady “work, employee benefits, pay, 
working conditions, efficiency, truthfulness. 

Emplovees generally like their jobs and their com- 
panics. Their chief complaint is that they don’t have 
enough chance to advance. Opinion Research Corp., 
which comes out strongly in its report for what it calls 
“developmental management,” thinks a little more hu- 
man relations would get a lot more work done. 


Pennsylvania RR Trims Pay Checks 


Of Executives, Salaried Workers 


Executives and other salaried employers of the Penn- 
svlvania RR will be tightening their belts for an indefinite 
period to help meet the railroad’s financial problems, 
which the Pennsy attributes largely to the strike of shop- 
craft employees last month (BW —Sep.10°59,p30). 

Pay cuts ranging from 5% to 30% were announced 
last week. The stiffest slash was for those making more 
than $30,000 a year; the lightest for those earning up 
to $10,000. Reductions for the $10,000-$20,000-a-year 
group amounted to 10%; for the $20,000-$30,000 bracket, 
20%. Similar actions were taken in the 1957-58 recession. 

Board Chmn. James M. Symes said the company was 
“already in the red” (bv $4.9-million for the first eight 
months of the year) before the strike. Since then “the 
railroad’s business pipeline has been extremely slow in 
filling. All of this, combined with generally depressed 
business conditions and with sharply rising costs of 
operation means we are again facing a large deficit in 
September.” 


IBM Opens New York Institute to Teach 


Advanced Computer Systems Engineering 


International Business Machines Corp. expanded its 
already large training program last week when it opened 
the Systems Research Institute in New York City to 
teach data processing systems engineering on the grad 
uate level. The graduate school, called a “first in the in- 
dustry by IBM, is at the opposite educational extreme 
from a recent IBM project in Chicago that aimed at in- 
doctrinating an experimental group of high school stu- 
dents in computer operations. 

he institute’s first class of 35 is made up of IBM 
specialists from the United States and three other 
countries. At least 1,000 are expected to take the 
12-week course in the next five years. The program 
will be run much like a university graduate school with 
a faculty of senior IBM people and visiting lecturers from 
industry and regular universities. 

In the high school experiment, IBM gave 15 teen- 
agers a five-week dose of specialized training and then 
set them right to work in branch offices. The company 
claims that these students were able to help do pro 
graming work in the field on such sophisticated IBM 
hardware as the 650 computer. 

hese two efforts are part of IBM’s teaching 
cach vear involves some 200,000 students. 


job that 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Bell System Rings Up 
A Fancy New Line 


Phone company’s home customers, long limited to just 
a plain old handset, are being offered a whole batch of new 
products slowly evolved by AT&T planners and Bell Labs 
engineers. Picture (right) shows different steps in the develop- 
ment of a dial-in-handset instrument that's still a year or more 


away from the market. 





Vhis vear Mother Bell has really lived 
up to her birth to 
1 whole brood of new telephonic dé 
vices for the Since Januarv, the 
Bell Telephone System has 


name; she’s given 


home 
innounced 


The Princess, a demure, newly stvled 
telephone that comes in several colors 

Ihe Farm Interphone, a network of 
telephones, microphones ind loud 
speakers that link a farmhouse, its barns 
ind vards, along with providing stand 


ird outside calls 

The Home Interphone, similar in 
oncept to the farm hookup, but per 
mitting room-to-room communications 
ind even letting vou answer the door 
bell by telephone 

The Bell Chime, which can be set up 
away from the phone, but will still an 
nounce 


loud ones 


calls bv chimes, soft bells, o1 

All this is quite a switch from Be 
traditional policy 
tomers: All it used to give them was th« 
conventional telephon 
all. ‘Toward its office customers, Bell has 


he nn 


toward its home cus 


with no frills a 
eet liberal. offering t 
iong been more liberal, offering 

broad line of communication equip 
ment. But even here the newest policy 


is a marked stepping up in the tempo of 


new products. Among the office de 
velopments are 
¢ Data-Phone equipment, which 


cnables computers to chat with on 
nother over telephone in 

¢ ‘The Call Directo telephone 
set that is almost a desk-sized switch 
board 

© ‘The Bellbo i iTtiCc pt kct 
gadget by which vour office can signa 
vou to call in or vour wife can bid fo 


tur attention 
This spate of new product deve op 
ment has sprung from interplay between 


1 


Vi unit i 


compan 1 special mat 


ft 
keting group for new product planning 
it the parent American Telephone & 
lelegraph Co. headquarters in New 
York 


} 
ind thi ompal famou 
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Other items: farm and home intercoms, tricky chimes. 














research branch on the other side of 
the Hudson river, Bell ‘Telephone Lab 
oratories in Murrav Hill, N. J. Some 
of the kev men in this interchange are 
pictured at the night 

e Late in the 1940s—Actuallyv, the 


trend toward emphasis on development 


f new products had its modest begin- 
nings near the end of the 1940s. Before 


that, during the war and the immediate 
vears, the 


trving to meet the ex 


postwal ymmpanv had _ its 
hands full just 
sidential 


panding demand for basic rr 


phone service. ‘The strain cased as the 
could switch its energies from 
demand Pretty 


near the 


MNP ayy 
war work to domestic 
soon the residential market was 


practical saturation point; toda SO 
10% of the homes that can aftord 
phones have them 
Bell was not satished to sink into a 
ynfortable rut of routine service for a 
single product. Management decided 


+ 


that wider product lines, supplementing 


basic service, would increas immings in 
two wavs 


¢ Monthly phone bills would be 


enlarged, since the new equipment. ts 
leased at premium rates 

e New features and convenien 
would tempt customers to use m yf 


»_ BRP : ee : 
Bell's essential commodit l pone 


\s William R. Reiss, admin 
of new product planning, puts it, the 


compan had acquired “marketing con 


+ 


iousness.”” It was decided tha 


mor 
salesmen, highly trained and aggressive, 
would be sent out to push vider lin 
f products 

Vhe first step was a short on Bell 
began coaxing its custome! to put 
extension phones in different rooms; b' 
1954, color phones had been added 
the instruments could be fitted int 
irving decors 

All this didn’t add up to any real 
new products, but it did get the com 
pa excited about the possibilitic In 
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SPATE OF NEW EQUIPMENT springs from collaboration of R. Reiss (seated). With him (left to right) are G. A. Wahl and 
Bell Labs and parent AT&T’s planning group headed by William W. L. Tuffnell of Bell Labs, and AT&T engineer R. F. Davis 


termediaries between the planners and Io mple, the picture show m« of Western Electric Co., Bell’s mam 
Bell Labs, making initial drawings and f th wings and clay mockups that _ facturing affiliate. 
specifications for the lab people. were m for an experimental dial-i1 At this point the ball is handed bach 
At the labs, other engineers work up a __ handset phone still a vear or two fi to Reiss and his outfit; this testing 
‘breadboard” model—wires and parts the market. The prototype is in the their responsibility. In chosen areas 
hooked up on a board to give a rough _ foreg: local Bell companies are given model 
approximation of a real working model e Testing Customers—Once rte for installation in the homes or ofh 
The labs now call in Henrv Dreyfus type i lv, Bell wants a closer lool of a few picked volunteers. ‘The 
Bell’s consultant on industrial design how tl ustomer will react to ; actions of these guinea pigs are car 
Dreyfus’ job is to devise a compact new pl t: field surveving 1s fully tabulated, for on them will b 
functional, and handsome housing for I yarticularly long thor based the decision whether the product 
the maze of electronic and mechan t B It falls into tw tage needs further revision to make it mo 
ical parts that constitute most Bell — in l ng product testins nd marketable. Up to now, Reiss say 
equipment. Usually, there’s a lot of t testing.” decision every time has been that som: 
give and take between designer and en rs f all, several hundr modification should be made in either 
gineers before a_ satisfactorv prototyp yr test poses are built at th ode working parts or stvling. 
can be built h of the Indiana factor ¢ Tooling Up—When all hands hay 
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Attractive 
Buildings can be 
100% Functional and 
Reasonably Priced 


sn¢t space 





Mr. Louts DELAGRANGE 
President, Delagrange Ford 
Sales, Inc., New Haven, Ind., 
says: “In the highly competi 
tive retail automobile business, 
it was necessary for us as a 
new dealer to have an attrac 
tive sales and service building 
that would help instill cus 
tomer confidence in our new 
but sincere organization. This 
had to be accomplished in a 
minimum time at lowest pos 
sible cost, but with consider 
able regard to space utilization 
and low maintenance.” 
According to Delagrange, “This 
has been fulfilled beyond our 
fondest expectations by our 
Cuckler Building.” 


CUCKLER BUILDINGS are built with the strength of a bridge, from 


the finest grade of steel. 100% 


floor (no posts or other obstructions) 


60’, 80’ and multiples: any length. 


usable space 
Widths available: 24’, 32’ 44’, 50’ 
You select siding, roofing and other 


wall to wall and roof to 


materials from the stock of your Cuckler Dealer, for a building tailored 


to your individual needs 


If you’re planning to build now or in the 


future, send for one of the Cuckler booklets that will give you ideas to 
fit your specific business and your budget 


CUCKLER BUILDINGS ARE SOLD THROUGH 
FACTORY-TRAINED DEALERS COAST TO COAST 


pote ce----------- 


CUCKLER STEEL SPAN COMPANY 
Monticello, lowa 


Please send booklets checked 
Institutional Buildings 


NAME 


ADORESS 


Industrial Buildings 
Agricultural Buildings 





Commercial! Buildings 
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agreed on what the final, standardized 
product should be, Western Electri 


ait. 
begins to tool up its 


main plant for 


mass production. But Bell still isn’t 
ready to start pushing the new product 
on a nationwide basis. It wants to do 
some more market testing here and 
there around the countrv. Th utine 
is rather like the earlier product t ng 
with the big exception that this time 
the product tually sold t 1vone 
who will take it n the testing locales 
l’'rom this experience, Bell gets help in 
deciding how to push the product and 
how to price it 

The decisions made, the product is 
ready for th consumer market; just 
about three vears have elapsed since its 
first tentative ippearance on the draw 
ing board. Thus the Princess telephone, 
dreamed up in 1957, finally became 
available to large part of the public 
only a couple of months ago and 


1 
} 


throughout the rest 
last week 

¢ The Manpower—Landr who i 
Reiss’ boss, figures that something like 
Bell Svstem are work- 
ing full time in the new products pro- 
gram. A third of these are Bell Labs 
engineers working on design and de- 
velopment. Besi 


of the countrv just 


600 peopl in the 


listS in mM 
munications and electronics, the labs 


have ! la 


team of “human engi 
neers” and psvchole 
task is to make iat equipment is 


best designed for easy and accurate 


whos¢ speci il 


)o 


use bv people 

At parent AT&T, about 100 engi- 
neers, marketing specialists 
work on 
group has 


ind others 
Reiss’ own 
bout 30 people. The rest 
of the new products people are in the 


new products 


Model Shop it Western Electric, or in 
one of the manv local yperating com 
panies 

Landry savs that Bell tries to get a 
special breed yf ngineer ind narKket 
ing specialist fo it new products 
work Academ background is not 
enough: Bell demand reat imagi 
nation in th f stvle and func- 
tional design 

It’ +i] } figu h ) 
produ t will i] t B 1] min 
Last vea th yMpanv’s oTOss 1n ne 
was well al ye ee ae 
than a third of it ming from toll 
harg 

W hil I tal f ial ( nN it 
WOT ind b g] ph n ich 
extension ] yhones, p h 
board 1 Data-Ph its f 
onlv a small 1 ntag Cab t I. 
it brings in ar timated $438-n 
Ab ut $33 nillion f th t n 
busines 1 $100-mill f hon 
Bell feel re that tl luct n 
troduced tl ly #] 5 
for homes \ t] tak from 
extras ft h his f id 
boost toll call |. END 
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Multigraph Muitilith Offset 
Duplicator Mode! 1000 


Compact—designed for big production, yet occupies less 
space than a secretary's desk. Handles up to 1000 20-Ib. 
sheets without reloading, == 


Self-contained—storage space for masters, papers and 
other supplies. No stands or special tables required. 


Economy-priced—with many features never before offered 
in low-cost offset duplicators. - 


Quality copies—up to 110 per minute! All reproductions, 
including halftones, are clear, sharp and permanent. 


The new Model 1000 is so flexible it meets ALL géneral 
duplicating requirements. Low in price, simple to operate. 
Pays its way many times over in businesses and associa- 
tions of every size and description. Contact your nearby 
Multigraph Branch Office for complete details or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 1200 Babbitt Road, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


* Trade-Mark 


fab Addressagraph-Multigraph 


"J CUTTING COSTS !I1S3OUR BUSINESS 

































SEND FOR 
THIS FREE 
BOOK 





It may spark an idea that will save 
your company thousands of dollars! 


One large company reports a saving of over $40,000 a year 
with U. S. E. Special Duty envelopes. Of course, your com- 
pany may not be able to save that kind of money. But sub- 
stantial savings result in many ways. For example: 

Do delays in the mail bother you? Special Duty envelopes 
speed delivery. Are collections slow? Special Duty envelopes 
have improved the collection systems in many, many com- 


panies. Do you have bottle-necks in office work, filing, 
production ... ? Special Duty envelopes are solving such 
problems. 


Consider this fact: every working day you put an important 
part of your business future in envelopes! That’s why the 
right U. S. E. envelopes can play an important part in your 
business future. 

Write to Advertising Department today and your free copy 
will be sent by First Class Mail. 


United States Envelope Company 


General Offices * Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 

















lon Exchange System 
Makes Water Extra Pure | 


Bog I t Mfg. ¢ 
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Silver shines longer with new 
ne protecti levelop 
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should last for 
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Magnetic plastic tape 
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Edgcomb Steel 
expands product range 
and speeds delivery 
with Wean slitting line 





At left, Leslie Edgcomb, Jr., director of purchases 
for Edgcomb Steel, looks on as Joseph Drexler, 
vice president and ‘general manager, checks the 
width of a slit strand. 





Edgcomb Steel Company, like so many other 
metal service centers, has noted a continuing 
trend toward the purchase of metals in coil form 
by its customers. The increasing demand for 
aluminum, stainless steel and carbon steel in 
this form is due to the lower costs realized by 
metal users through coil processing. Edgcomb 
has equipped three of its four plants with slit- 
ting lines to satisfy this requirement. 

The firm’s York plant was set up in 1954 
around the Wean slitting line illustrated. Coils, 
stocked in standard widths up to 48” and 
gauges ranging up to .125”, can be slit and side- 
trimmed quickly and economically to fill cus- 


WEAN EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


22800 Lakeland Boulevard 
CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


tomer’s orders for narrower widths. Two sets of 
knives, one for aluminum and one for steel, 
equip the line to process both metals at speeds 
up to 800 fpm. 

Wean is a leader in the design and construc- 
tion of coil processing equipment. Whether 
your operation involves slitting, shearing or 
stamping metal from coils, Wean can supply 
the equipment to do the job quickly, accurately 
and economically. A comprehensive discussion 
of these operations is contained in a brochure 
entitled, “Coil Processing.” We will be glad to 
send you a copy if you will send us your request 
on business letterhead. 








WEAN | 





Wean slitting line at Edgcomb Steel's York plant makes 22 cuts in mild 


ae Za 


steel on this run for a customer who will form tubing from the slit coils. 








In Production 


Fairchild and A. V. Roe Branch Out 


Into Aluminum Pleasure Boat Field 


Two major airframe manufacturers, Fairchild Engine 
& Airplane Mfg. Corp. and A. V. Roe Canda, Ltd., are 
seeking diversification via the pleasure boat field. ‘They'll 
join a third member of their se-—Grumman Aircraft 
Fngineering Corp.—which has been making aluminum 
boats profitably for a number of years. 

Fairchild developed its boat designs with Reynolds 
\luminum’s council. A. V. Roe will produce hulls for 
United Marine Inc.’s Richardson Boat Div., Millville, 
N. J. The Richardson hulls will be made of Kaiser 
aluminum. 

Both newcomers will produce boats by rather unusual 
techniques. Fairchild’s hulls are for the small-to-medium- 
sized outboard market, and will be produced by stretch- 
forming full halves over large molds, much as aircraft 
skins are made. Mass production will permit Fairchild 
to enter the market at a competitive price. 

\. V. Roe’s hulls will be built up of aluminum 
stringers bolted together with plastic sealing strips. The 
hulls are for large cruising vachts. Kaiser Aluminum 
claims that the advantage of the piece-by-piece con- 
struction is that damaged portions can be replaced 
without affecting the undamaged sections. Thus, the 
lulls are expected to combine the advantages of metal 
with those of easy-to-repair wood. 

The new entries come just as the boating industry 
faces overcapacity as a result of the plethora of small 
manufacturers that have appeared in the last few vears 
Few in the industry see how the aircraft companies, 
with their traditionally high production costs, can com- 
pete at a time when price-cutting is common. 


French Companies Are Constructing Plant 


To Make Aluminum Directly From Bauxite 


With the metals industry still buzzing with talk of 
Canada’s Aluminium, Ltd., and its plans for direct re 
duction of bauxite into aluminum (BW—Aug.13'60,p 
118), two major aluminum producers in France have 
quietly hinted they have a similar pilot plant under con 
struction. And they claim it will be completed before 
the year is out. Aluminium’s plant won't be finished for 
another two vears. 

The two French aluminum producers, Pechiney and 
Ugine, have been making a joint study for more than 
10 years of “several” processes. Test results reportedly 
were so favorable that the two companies began con 
struction of a small production plant early this vear. Like 
the Aluminium plant further off, it upparently will pro- 
duce aluminum directly from bauxite ore. Normally, the 
bauxite is first refined into alumina powder, then into 
pure aluminum pig 


104 Producti 


The French plant is scheduled to go on stream th« 
last quarter of this year, and will have an annual pro- 
duction of 3,000 to 5,000 tons, according to MicGrav 
Hill’s Paris bureau. Canada’s Aluminium expects to 
produce 6,000 to 8,000 tons a vear 

The Pechiney and Ugine process is covered by nume1 
ous patents in several countries 
to divulge patent numbers 


Both companies refused 


Two Non-Auto Companies Plan 


To Invade Compact Car Market 


Two different manufacturers—neither of them in the 
auto business—announced plans to move into the com 
pact car market. They are Lofstrand Co., a diversified 
manufacturer, and Seagrave Corp., a leading maker of 
custom-built fire fighting equipment. 

Right now, only Lofstrand has set up definite produc 
tion schedules. The middle of this month, it will begin 
turning out a small two-passenger sports car, under con 
tract with France Jet Motors Ltd. Lofstrand’s five-veat 
contract carries a $5-million a vear minimum, and calls 
for production of at least 5,000 vehicles annually. The 
body of the France Jet is glass fiber reinforced with alumi- 
num. Built to retail for under $1,600, the car will weigh 
870 Ib., get 65 miles to the gallon, and have a top speed 
of 70 mph. 

Seagrave, which has acquired the prototvpes of two 
compact cars designed in Detroit, plans to make a two- 
seater, a four-seater, and a station wagon. Each of the two 
prototvpes—the two-seater and four-seater—is 13 ft. long; 
68 in. wide; 48 in. high; with an 11-gal. tank capacity, 
and 94-in. wheelbase. Seagrave is aiming at a compact 
car that will sell for less than $3,000; hopes to be in pro 
duction by October of next year or have actual produc 
tion models ready to show. 


Production Briefs 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has moved into a new tvpe 
of fertilizer business. It signed an agreement to manu 
facture and sell the patented Natur 
izer, Inc., a Norman (Okla 


company that has developed 
a mechanical svstem for converting municipal refus¢ 


into a commercial compost for enriching soil. Nor 
mally, such refuse is burned or buried in landfills at a 
relatively high cost. Lockheed will pay royalties to 
Naturizer on the gross value of machinerv going into 
Naturizer plants, plus rovalties from use of the cop\ 
righted name Naturize1 


equipment of 


The first commercial sale of an [BM Stretch-class com 
puter, a machine with the computing power of 
ard large computers, was firmed up last week 
customer, C-F-I-R, Inc., of Arlington, Va 


services organization with gross billings of $64-million a 


75 stand 
Lhe first 


, sa compute! 


vear. ‘This amounts to onlv twice the annual rental for 
the huge computer it has ordered, but C-E-I-R expects 
to generate enough business to occupy the Stretch by 
the time IBM delivers it in 1962 
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Clean getaway. A flash of flame and the jet is whistling 
down the runway. Fifteen-hundred-degree heat blasting through the engine 
creates one of the toughest problems of jet maintenance: heat scale 

and carbon deposits on engine parts. Today both military and 
commercial jet maintenance crews lick the problem fast and effectively 
with a new cleaner-descaler, developed by Pennsalt on the basis of long 
experience as a producer of aircraft maintenance chemicals. 

Hundreds of other chemical specialties emerge as Pennsalt 

research meets the challenges of the many industries it serves. 

What’s your challenge? Write Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 


& 
Pistia $ PLANTS IN MONT MERY ALA LOS ANGELES CALIF. ATLANTA. GA 
CHICAGO HEIGHT Lt ALVERT CITY. KY: WYANDOTTE. MICH; DELAWARE. OHIO 
ESTABLISHED 1850 PORTLAN RE MNWELLS HEIGHTS AND NATRONA. PA: BRYAN DALLAS. AND 


“ TON. TEXA ACOMA WASH. OAKVILLE ONTARIO: MEXICO CITY 











Will your new 
heating-cooling system be 


a ‘fuel hog” that constantly 
drains your profits? 








HERE'S WHY 

YOUR BEST PROTECTION IS A 
J-M INSULATION CONTRACTOR 
(WITH HIS COMPLETE RANGE OF 
FIBER GLASS INSULATIONS) 
WORKING WITH YOUR 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

AND CONTRACTOR 


Did you know that girthy fuel bills 
usually spring from inadequate in- 
sulation ... not just in the walls and 








roof, but in the boiler rooms, the 
ducts and piping? Or, did you know 
that you can over-insulate as well as 
under-insulate...and so over-spend ? 

The fact is that it takes the right 
amount of the right materials ap- 
plied in the right way for each job to 
prevent built-in fuel losses and over- 
spending. Not to mention the dis- 
comfort of noisy, uneven heating or 
air-conditioning. 

That’s why Johns-Manville pro- 
duces job-tested insulations for every 








temperature and service condition 
from minus 400F to plus 3000F. 
These are made available nation- 
wide through J-M insulation special- 
ists or experienced J-M contractors 
whom you can trust. All are backed 
up by the world’s largest insulation 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ape ee 5 


laboratory at the Johns-Manville Re- 
search Center. 

Whatever your insulation problem 
may be, simply call your J-M Sales 
Office, or write: Johns-Manville, Box 
14, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS M 


JM 











HOW TO SEE 
ANOISE 
YOU CANT HEAR 


Pick-ups like glorified “hi-fi” equipment, 
combined with sensitive electronic analyzers, 
enable S&0sf research engineers to “see” 
noises in ball and roller-bearings too small 
for ears to hear. They’re caused by minute 
imperfections in the super-smooth surfaces 
of the rolling elements. 

Detection of this surface “waviness” as a 
source of vibration and noise is an important 
SoS contribution towards solving the prob- 
lems of producing quieter, smoother running 
bearings. Methods developed for controlling 
or minimizing waviness have already re- 
sulted in the quietest bearings yet made for 
electric motors and other equipment, as well 
as even greater precision in the high quality 
bearings required for aero-space and other 
critical applications. 

A continuing program of advanced research 
is one of the reasons why Sif consistently 
maintains its leadership in the production of 
finer rolling contact bearings. Whatever 
bearings you need — ball, roller, spherical 
roller, tapered roller or precision miniature 
types—you’ll find &cSF your best assurance 
of dependable performance. Sf¢ Industries 


Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa. é 


/ 


Advanced ball and roller bearing technology 
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Gas Price Rule Heads for Test 


@ Federal Power Commission’s decision to use area 


pricing system for natural gas faces legal challenges. 


@ Industry is taking wait-and-see attitude but sees 


at least some advantages. 


@ FPC argues that the formula is its only hope of 


dealing with enormous backlog of cases. 


“We've been snake bit before—we’ll 
wait for a court test.”” This statement 
pretty much sums up the reaction of 
the U.S. natural gas industrv to the 
Federal Power Commission’s new pric- 
ing formula announced last week (BW 
—Oct.1'60,p113). 

In a decision involving the Phillips 

Petroleum Co., the commission said 
that henceforth prices for independent 
producers will be set on a producing 
area basis, rather than the traditional 
utility concept of cost-plus-return used 
in the regulation of interstate gas pipe- 
lines. 
e Area’ Price Guides—This means PC 
set up a specific price, based on costs 
and historic pricing patterns, for each 
major producing area. Producers can 
expect sales at these prices to get quick 
approval from the commission. ‘To 
justify any higher price, thev would 
have to make a strong case. 

The price guides set bv FPC range 
from 14¢ to 18¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. for 
initial service rates and 11¢ to 14¢ for 
increases. The exception was the clos« 
to-market West Virginia area, where 
prices run almost twice as high as in the 
Southwest but where gas production, 
by comparison, is slight. 

Missing from the price list was the 
southern Louisiana area, which has some 
of the highest gas producer rates. No 
guides will be established for this area 
until a case involving off-shore gas rate 
is decided. 

Although the system seems simple 
and clear-cut, at this point, no onc 
knows how it will affect consumer prices 
and company profits—or if it will work 
at all. For this reason, natural gas 
producers, distributors, and state and 
local regulatory commissions are biding 
their time until some one either tests 
the legality of the FPC action—and 
they're sure that someone will fairly 
soon—or until the commission, itself, 
spells out in greater detail exactly what 
the area pricing system eventually will 
mean in dollars and cents. 

Whatever their feelings about the 
solution, though, the natural gas indus 
try wholeheartedly that 


agrees some 
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thing had to be done to end the dark 


regulatorv maze in which gas men, the 
courts, and the federal government have 
wandered since 1954. 
¢ FPC’s Problem—It was that vear that 
the U.S. Supreme Court asserted FPC 
regulatory authoritv over natural gas at 
the wellhead if sold in interstate com- 
merce. 

The FPC immediately 
gigantic problems: 

e The administrative burden of 
regulating several thousand independent 
gas producers. 

e Deciding what standards to use 
in determining a price that would be 
fair to the producer and yet protect the 
eventual household and industry 
sume! 


faced two 


con- 


While producers struggled in Con- 
gress for legislation to overthrow the 
Supreme Court’s mandate, FPC tried 
to solve its own problems. 
¢ Iinpossible Backlog—Once natural gas 
legislation failed in Congress, it became 
clear to FPC that it had to find some 
inswer to the problem of its backlog. In 
1 series of commission rulings and court 
nothing approaching a for- 
regulating producers expedi- 
resulted. There were additional 
complications: a Court of Appeals was 
upheld in its ruling that FPC had to 
consider a producer’s costs at least as a 
point of departure when fixing rates 

Ihe backlog of cases, decisions, and 
rate requests continued to grow, until, 
as of last week, the commission com- 
mented: “If our present staff were 
tripled immediately we would not reach 
1 current status in our independent pro- 
work until 2043 A.D.—82 
vears from today. If we increased our 
eficiencv 1.000%, we 
current status in 1968.” 

Presently there are on file with FPC 
more than 11,000 producer rate sched- 
ules and 33,000 supplements to these 
About 570 producers, of 
more than 3,000 under regulation, are 
involved in more than 3,200 rate in- 
crease filings now under suspension and 
awaiting hearings and decisions 


This backlog led 


dec isIONnsS 
mula for 
tiousl\ 


ducer rat 


achieve 


would 


SC he dul S 


tremendous some 


producers to turn to intrastate sales o1 
even to sit on large supplies in hopes of 
waiting out the regulatory mess 

¢ Unofficial Rule-of-Thumb—The I P¢ 
decided that it no longer could operat 
effectively under these conditions. So 
the commission made official in a policy 
statement its recent unofficial practice 
FPC in many cases had been using the 
same prices as guides in its decisions 
In a number of cases, costs had been 
considered, but the area pricing system 
was FPC’s quiet rule-of-thumb. 

Although the decision appeared to fly 
in the face of some court decisions, FPC 
hopes that it will be upheld and provide, 
at long last, some step toward the solu- 
tion of its woes. 
¢ Obstacles—But there are many barri- 
cades to such a regulatory Utopia. Even 
some FPC officials fear that the area 
prices, cited only as guides and with 
a promise of flexibilitv, will have the 
result of making almost all producers 
think: “Those prices are all right for 
everyone else, but I’m an exception.” If 
exceptions become the rule, the new 
system will have no effect on expediting 
the backlog. 

The important thing at this point 
is that FPC has made its move, a mid 
dle-road approach to regulation. There 
will be holdouts on both sides: prod- 
ucers, secking decontrol or eased con- 
trols—consumers and perhaps distribu- 
tors insisting on utility-type regulation 
¢ Consumer Attitude—In general, con- 
sumer interests think that gas prices 
have risen too much since 1954, but 
thev recognize the difficulty of rollbacks 
ind recognize that FPC has taken a firm 
stand for holding the line. 

FPC says that gas prices are gen 
erally too low: oid gas contracts still 
sell some gas for a few cents per 1,000 
cu. ft., new contracts are rocketing into 
the 25¢ area. If FPC succeeds in its 
attempt to stabilize prices and assure 
continuous supplies over the long run, 
prices under old contracts will go up 
when contractual obligations are ful 
filled; new contracts will be held down 
Generally speaking, the outlook for 
consumers is an initial increase in price, 
but an eventual leveling off. 
¢ Early Reaction—The full effects of 
area pricing will not be known or really 
felt for vears to come. In the mean- 
time, the FPC decision is in for trouble. 
In a check around the country, 
NESS WEEK already has come across a 
few state and local regulatory officials 
who are talking about challenging the 
decision. For instance, Robert Reese, 
assistant corporation counsel who repre- 
sents Detroit in utility matters, 
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AUTOMATIC 


G 


Here’s a brand new reason 
why you should see 
your Automatic Dealer... 


New center-control stand-up model 
maneuvers in tight areas 


Now you can have the dependability and performance of Automatic 
trucks in a new compact, convenient center-controlled model. Oper- 
ator of new Model FFC stands on a platform ahead of the battery. 
Getting on or off is easy from either side, and he enjoys maximum 
safety and visibility; even high-type batteries can be substituted 
without blocking vision. Using one lever, operator can lift and tilt 
load at same time or control each function independently. 

Compact, easy to maneuver, ideally suited for congested areas, the 
new Model FFC not only offers the greater economy of electric drive 
over straight gas, but means clean, fume-free operation and low 
maintenance. Automatic’s own Class H motors last longer because 
they’re protected from burn-out by special silicone insulation. Avail- 
able in 2000 and 3000 lbs. capacities. 

Model FFC is in good company. It joins one of the broadest lines 
of industrial lift trucks in the industry. With this broad line, your 
Automatic Dealer can give you professional, unbiased advice on ma- 
terials handling. Call him. Write today for BULLETIN ON NEW MODEL 


FFC TRUCK. 
AUTOMATIC 


o AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


Division of The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 


93 W. 87th Street, Dept. TO, Chicago 20, Ill. 
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“Det t ilway taken the | tion 
that tl hould regulated 
mat st-p] Sl his i 
til 1. Th TOK hance 
WW ) le 11f th es 
) dicat the nis- 
) ( ge Hill, h if 
the Michis Ut Commi 1, and 
Charles Maxwell, h f the commis 
sion’ l Wi il} 1\ 
if we wv \ 10t appeal. An ppeal 
vill 1 th 1 int of price 
in 1d whether it affects th mn 
sumer If it’s an insignificant rise no 
me will complain, but if not 7" 


e Legal Question—Others are attacking 
on Constitutional grounds. ‘Thev feel 


that the FPC policy statement has the 
cffect of law, and consequently that 
FPC is legislating. This is a function 
the Constitution limits to Congress. 
Pres. Howard Keck of Superior Oil Co.., 
isks: ““How can the Federal Power Com- 
mission, in effect, pass a law? Such 
action is outside their bailiwick. It’s 
like the mavor of Los Angeles passing 


a law himself instead of leaving the law 
passing function where it belongs. FPC 


should have waited until Congress 
passed a law, after which their job 
would have been to implement the law 


through the sort of regulation it just 
passed.” 
Ihe most outspoken attack on area 


pricing comes from the Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America. L. Dan 
Jones, counsel for the association, states: 


“Since there are no standards or criteria 
in the Natural Gas Act for area pricing, 
the FPC will be required arbitrarilv to 
establish standards which will be sub- 
ject to change at anv time. It appears, 
therefore, that we are likely to be led 
from one system of confusion to an- 
other.” 

Although natural gas men aren’t com- 
pletely satisfied with the new FPC ap- 
proach, most industry spokesmen do 
admit one thing: that it is a step in the 
right direction and that it should help 
in clearing up the backlog of cases 

“If this is so,” savs Everett C. Mc- 

Keage, president of the California Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, “and if it 
tends to retard the inflationary spiral in 
the industrv, I would certainly say that 
it’s in the public interest.” 
e Advantage—Even the independent 
producers like at least one aspect of area 
pricing. They savy that now, before they 
do any exploratory drilling in an area, 
they'll know the price thev will receive 
for any discovery. This, they insist, will 
help them considerably 

Opinions and feelings are running 
high. Area pricing will certainly be chal- 
lenged, but it may take from two to four 
vears before any case can make it 
through all of the legal steps and inter- 
mediate courts to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. During that time the industry 
will have to live with area pricing. EN® 
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Do your products 
NEED EXTRA 
PROTECTION 


Mure) Gp eet-Fehan a bele twa 


’ 


a. 
ee 


“4 
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Don’t mind the rain—that’s an extra-protective 
Bemis poly-lined mailing bag. It will keep the 
contents safe and powder-dry through rugged 
weather and rough handling. 


And don’t mind a lot of other hazards, cither...for 
there’s probably a Bemis package to guard your 
products in handling, in transit or in storage. 
Tough laminated-textile bags, for example, pro- 
tect chemicals and other products from mois- 
ture or contamination. Reinforced paper covers 
make possible safe temporary outdoor storage 
for many items. Plastic-lined packages carry a 
growing list of products. Got a protective pack- 
aging problem? Just call us—we’ll be glad to 
help you solve it. 








They float in safety—Transis 
tor-driven neon indicators in 
Tekmold® Protective Forms 
the cushioned molded pulp 
packaging by Bemis. The 
manufacturer says the switch 
to Bemis Tekmold has cut 
labor costs, cut package ma 
terial costs, cut tare weight 
and minimized damage claims. 
It’s a typical experience. We'll 
gladly elaborate ... and you 
may well profit. 


Bemis 


where flexible packaging 
ideas are born 


Product Development Section 
408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2 











The “Arrow Collar” man of yesterday has changed 
to the “Arrow Shirt’’ man of today. Similarly, old 
fashioned methods of distribution have changed to 
keep pace with today’s merchandising needs. 

For example, the high spots in shirt sales are in 
the summer, at Easter, and at Christmas. Getting 
merchandise to retail outlets to take advantage of 
these peak sales periods is a problem in distribution 
and inventory. 

Arrow® shirts are made in Troy, N. Y., and Sha- 
mokin, Pa., and are shipped by Emery Air Freight 
from these plants to fourteen distribution centers 
throughout the country. 

“Emery enables us to add extra days to our 


How air freight has changed the sales picture 


Christmas selling season,”’ said Mr. Robert B. Clark, 
Sales Promotion Manager of Cluett, Peabody & Co.., 
Inc. 

“‘As an example, we start shipping shirts at the 
beginning of December for Christmas sales. Because 
of the speed of air freight, we continue to make deliv- 
eries right up to December 22nd. This means added 
profits at a peak sales period.” 

Businesses, large and small, can use Emery profit- 
ably in their sales and marketing programs. To find 
out how Emery can help you, cail your local Emery 
representative today. Write for idea-packed booklet: 
“6 New Ways to Promote Your Products by Air 
Freight.”’ 


)} EMERY A/R FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“EMERY —Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service” 
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In Labor 


U.S. Seeks to Invalidate NMU Election 


In Test of Landrum-Griffin Provisions 


In the first test of the Landrum-Griffin law’s election 
provisions to involve an international union, Labor Secvy. 
James P. Mitchell filed suit this week to void the elec 
tion of National Maritime Union Pres. Joseph Curran 
and 74 other NMU officers. Curran, busy delivering 
pro-Kennedy speeches at the union’s 12th triennial con- 
vention in New York City, charged political intimidation. 

According to Mitchell, an investigation indicated that 
the NMU failed to provide secret ballots, illegally dis 
qualified certain candidates, permitted electioneering at 
polling places, and failed to give equal treatment to all 
candidates. He asked U.S. District Court in New York 
to order a new election under his supervision. 

Complaints by two rank-and-file members of the 40,- 
000 member union touched off the _ investigation, 
Mitchell said. 

Curran was named to his 11th two-vear term by a vote 
of 18,949 to 2,024 and 1,410 for rival candidates in an 
election supervised—he pointed out—by the Honest Bal- 
lot Assn. He is also an AFL-CIO vice-president. 





Teamsters Officials on Trial Charged 
With Political Misuse of Union Funds 


A number of top Teamsters officials in St. Louis went 
on trial there this week, accused of the illegal use of 
union funds for political purposes. The group includes 
Harold J. Gibbons, international vice-president and aide 
to James R. Hoffa. 

The unionists are officials of Local 688, a strong and 
politically minded local that has been the base of Gib- 
bons’ power for years. They are charged with conspiring 
to contribute union funds—from dues—to candidates for 
national political offices in 1956 and 1958, in violation of 
the federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

The trial is expected to take about a month, with no 
verdict until after the election. Despite the charges, the 
l'eamsters will continue to press a national campaign— 
with voluntary contributions, it says—for favored candi- 
dates and against supporters of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
of 1959, including Sen. John Kennedy. 


Carpenters Union Vows to Protect 


Craft Jobs at Missile Bases 


Jurisdictional disputes between the crafts and indus- 
trial unions are likely to continue at missile bases despite 
Administration efforts to win at least a_ truce The 
820,000-member Brotherhood of Carpenters said flatly 
last week that it will continue working with other crafts 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 


@ P. 114—Philadelphia center for retired 
clothing werkers. 


e@ P. 118—Fight over automation in Ontario 
woods. 


@ P. 119—Effort to separate work rules issue 
from rail bargaining. 











to protect job interests from “encroachments” by other 
unions. 

Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell urged a special Carpen 
ters convention a week ago to avoid job quarrels and work 
stoppages at missile bases. He warned that union feuding 
is interfering with U.S. plans in the “cold war” with 
Russia. 

Defense Secy. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., called AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and other labor leaders to meet with 
him at the Pentagon for a similar warning—and plea for 
cooperation. 

The Carpenters convention attacked industrial unions 
for “raiding” in the crafts’ jurisdiction over factory and 
missile base construction work; drafted plans for a nation 
wide organizing drive, directed in part against the United 
Mine Workers “catch-all” District 50 (BW—Jun.25’60, 
p+7); and revised its constitution to conform with re 
quirements of the Landrum-Griffin Act. 













Amalgamated Lithographers Picket 


Convention of Printing Pressmen 


Labor’s traditional weapon against management, the 
picket line, was used by one union against another last 
week. Members of the 
Amalgamated _Lithog 
taphers of America 
picketed the New York 
Citv convention of the 
International _‘~ Printing 
Pressmen (AFL-CIO) to 
r protest the IPP’s action 
RECRUITED SCABS fi in manning eight litho 
70 STEAL wy 08 graphic plants struck by 
the ALA in Miami. 

The Lithographers 
charged that the IPP 
“actively recruited scabs” 
and sent instructors from 
the Pressmen’s Home to train them after 130 ALA mem- 
bers walked out last Mar. 15. According to ALA Pres 
Kenneth J. Brown, the Pressmen are working longet 
hours (40 instead of 374) under conditions that do not 
match those provided in the ALA contract. 

Issues in the ALA strike are a wage raise and main 
tenance of existing contract conditions. 

Originally in AFL-CIO, the Lithographers withdrew 
from the federation in protest against jurisdictional 
conflicts with the Pressmen and other printing trades 





unions. 
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CENTER is run by a board representing the union and male apparel industry. A majority 


of both union and management members must concur in all decisions affecting the center 
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MODERN styling of clubhouse provides members with comfort and a touch of luxury. The 
center, which cost about $300,000, was built with money from the employer contract fund. 





ile BOCCIE, an Italian bowling game, gives retirees a chance to keep limber. Almost 1,000 
: retired clothing workers are members of the center, with an average age of about 70. 


se Keeps Retirees Lively, 


Se take lessons in anything from ballroom Ihe design and decoration were done 
i dancing to pottery making, or just sit with a free hand; the red-and-gold mod 
Inia and gossip with companions who shar rm furnishings are the work of such 
ai their interests. design is Henrv Miller and Paul Mc 
sald * Patio Building—The modern one- C Ihe cheery note was extended 
are floor brick building—named for a long n to the ladies’ powder room, where 
time manager of the Philadelphia Joint the make-up mirror is rimmed with 
= Board—wraps around a marble-chip — light bulbs, making it look rather like 
aaa patio and a garden complete with green th the dressing rooms of: theater 
f house and a small three-tiered fountain. — sta \pproximate bill for the entire 
wae Inside are workrooms, a small stage setup: $300,000. 
i. and auditorium, a lounge with a fire ¢ Contract Fund—That monev comes 
the place open on three sides, a large fron ich fund established in the 1946 
Pres kitchen, and a library (Tom Paine \malgamated-Philadelphia manufactur 
Tks’ Common Sense has been quite a favorite ntract to begin a diagnostic and 
sd since a review of it showed up in the ut-patient clinic for union workers 
ted center's mimeographed monthly news Phe inufacturers then paid in 3 of 
vet paper), | f their union payré IIs he per 
b ay Music is piped throughout the build- entage was doubled in 1953. With the 
oii: ing. mol iugmented by a one-time con 
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ARTS, craft are popular with retired work- 
ers. So are library, theater. 


Healthy 


tribution of $20 from each member 
the Sidney Hillman Medical Cent 
opened in 1951. 

The fund continued to grow. Th 
geriatric center and a $l-mullion ad 
tion to the medical center have just 
been built and paid for in cash. And 
the fund still has “substantial asset 
left, the directors say with tight-lipps 
satisfaction. The fund’s yearly incom 

which averages approximately $7 
000—continues to exceed the fun 
expenditures each year. 

e UAW a Pioneer—lhe idea f 
center for retired workers began 
minating about five vears ago. Th 
Hillman Medical Center's director felt 
that retirees were making too man 
visits to the clinic; he decided that 
they could develop new __ interest 
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how to 
keep a 


uppy 
appy 


Your pet fish—or your friends 
downstream will breathe easier 
and longer if activated charcoal 
keeps the water pure. Reducing 
stream pollution can often pay 
its way in profitable recovery of 
waste products, in better public 
relations. Well worth looking into. 


how to 
smell 
no evil 


Some people wear gas masks 
(containing activated charcoal). 
Others breathe air freshened with 
activated charcoal air purifiers. 
They (the people) work better, 
more safely. You save money by 
recirculating warmed or cooled 
air instead of blowing it away. 
Suggest you ask your plant or con- 
sulting engineers about it. 


how to 
trap a 
ghost 


Before solvent vapors fly out the 
window, many smart users liter- 
ally wring them out of the air into 
liquid form, good as new, at costs 
as low as 2c a gallon—with acti- 
vated charcoal recovery systems. 
Bonus: you may also raise worker 
efficiency with the right atmos- 
phere, reduce heating costs. 


activated 
charcoal 


Activated charcoal acts as a mo- 
lecular sponge, purifies air, gases, 
liquids — recovers solvents — re- 
moves odors and impurities. Write 
for Bulletin T-359. Barnebey- 
Cheney, Columbus 19, Ohio. 


Barnebey 
heney 
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STROLL in sun with a congenial companion is best activity for many of center’s members. 


imagined ills would drop off consider 
ably 

At the same time, executives of the 
manufacturers’ association were reading 
ibout the “drop-in centers’”” set up by 
the United Auto Workers (BW —Apt 
17°54,p158) for retired members. ‘The 
wondered whether the idea could be 
used as a labor-management venture 

\ pilot program began late in 1956, 
in a rather dingy theater rented from 
1 semiprofessional drama group. The 
apparel industry staff—tw full-time 
workers plus specialized — teachers 
traipsed in with all its equipment 
everv morning, carried it awav again at 
night. Attendance at the sessions aver 
aged about 75 persons a day, with about 
300 different ex-workers coming in an 
average month. More than 800 persons 
out of a total of 2,300 retired Amalga 
mated members—asked for membership 
\ half dozen marriages developed 
mong the group. Since the 
apparel industry has no compulsory 
retirement age, the average age of th 
group is near 70. 
¢ Program Broadened—Now that the 
smart new center has opened, daily at 
tendance has grown; about 100 new 
members signed up in the first month 

The Philadelphia Board of Educa 
tron now provides a teacher for classes 
in English and for current affairs dis 
cussion groups. The city library has 
designated the center a “deposit 
branch” where it leaves a changing col 
lection of books to augment the 
center's own supply. The budget 
$18,500 a vear in the plavhouse—has 
jumped to a trial $25,000, with a prom- 
ise that more money will be forthcom 
ing if that’s all used up 

A geriatric program is 
planned, to be run in conjunction with 
the medical center 
¢ Joint Enterprise 


cards 
men's 


research 


Throughout, the 





oopcerat nion-management nature 
of th nture has been emphasized 
Th t ) eC ire similar 
union-sponsored gathering places, as a 
ke p retired union members 
close to the union—copies of the Amal- 
gamate newspape n one corner of the 
librarv are the onlv outward signs that 
ill th mbers are one-time garment 
workers Retired Amalgamated mem- 
bers, unlike retired UAW members, 
do not t 1 union election 

Ih orate charté 1 hich 
th } mx § sp f requires 
that all action f the board must be 
passed by two-thirc f the 13 union 
representat ind two-thirds of the 
13. manufacturers’ representatives, and 
the official f both groups are active 
in advising on center activitic 
e Outside Interest—Both labor and 


mana that historically 


thev h had a “singular relationship,’ 
is the Weinstein dedication brochure 
that their joint sponsorship 
r might 
find rough going in other industries 


in for running a geriatric cent¢ 


But the description of the setup at an 





AFL nference on aging held 
n W n last December, where 
man had looked upon co 
operat sponsorship as an ideal but 


impossible solution to the problem, set 


some union educational directors to 
wondering whether it really was so im- 
possible 

here has been at least one immedi- 
ate result of the opening of the Wein- 
Within a week of the 
dedication of the building, the women’s 


apparel unions in the area held a meet- 


ing of their own retired workers, and 
organized their own activity program 


As of now it’s solely a union sponsored 


venture but union officials say that 
the manufacturers also may be asked 
to jorn. END 
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2,368 personal interviews convinced us that... 


Certainly you can’t package a moving service 
and sell it by the pound. But even if you could, 
how would you design a package that reflects 
the true quality of your service? 

This, basically, became our problem when a 


nationwide research study showed us that our 


company symbol failed to project the quality of 


our product—the true image of our company as 
you know it today. 

When we analyzed the research it appeared as 
if the old symbol might discourage you from doing 
business with us. But changing a company symbol 
isn’t easy; we have grown pretty fond of it— 


You will be seeing our new symbol soon... 


on “Championship Bridge With Charies Goren"’ (ABC-TV) 
every Sunday afternoon—check your local paper 


for time and station. 





















Our package isnt as good as the product we sel! 





after all, it has been around for a good many 
successful years. 

The problem, then, was to come up with a 
new symbol that conveys the impression of our 
company and our services as you reported it to 
our researchers. The new symbol should reflect 
North American Van Lines as an aggressive, 
progressive, dynamic, on-the-ball organization ... 
a van line with an engineered quality control of 
its moving services...a van line that is world- 
wide in scope, yet able to provide personal atten- 
tion to every moving detail. ..a van line made 
up of those Gentlemen of the moving industry. 






NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


WORLD WIDE MOVES 











Automation Fight 


In Ontario 


Labor’s fight against job losses caused 
by automation has reached into the 
wilds of northern Ontario. Canada’s 
Lumber & Sawmill Workers, represent 
ing 22,000 men in remote woodlands, 
is threatening a strike for a shorter 
work week and restrictions on further 
nechanization 

Management is resisting stubbornly 
There is at least a tacit agreement 
among producers to hold an industry 
line—not, as often in the past, to settle 
individually for a possible competitive 
advantage. There are a number of rea 
sons for this unity. Perhaps the most 
important is a fear that a costly settle 
ment will force an increase in Canadian 
newsprint prices—endangering export 
business 
¢ Uniform Export Price—The Lumber 
& Sawmill Workers strike threat is 
igainst 11 newsprint and pulp mills 
that produce about 25% of all of Can 
ada’s newsprint—almost all of which is 
exported to this country. But all Ca 
nadian mills offer a uniform newsprint 
price to foreign customers. So, if the 
Ontario producers settle on labor terms 
sought by the union, the entire in 
dustrv’s prices would rise by as much 
is 3 ; 5 

The newsprint producers say that’ 

than the market 
this time. Thev are 
tion from 
U.S. mills 
¢ Cost Squeeze—The Canadian indus 
trv has fighting high costs for 
: } 


more would bear at 


+) 


warv of compe 


indimavian ind southern 


been g 
vears. Production is largely in areas 
where woodlands are far from rail trans 
portation and mill sites 


+} 


Opening up 
ind operating in the [ 


remote forests has 
been expensive 
For instance, company roads built 


ost about $7,000 a mik 


from railheads « 
maintained 


for equipment hundreds of miles fron 


must De 


Complete garages 


regular repair and maintenance facili 
ties. And labor is costlv to recruit and 
keep 


Mechanization—Becaus« 
companies have turned to 


mechanizati nm mm the woods In less 


¢ Increasing 
if this, the 


i 


than five vears, the 
} 


large-scale use of 
labor needed to 
from Ontario 
man-davys to roughly 
0.6 of a day. The KVP Co., Ltd., 
wholly owned subsidiary of the KVP 
Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich., now emplovs 
nly 400 where it needed 1,200 in 1950 


machinery has cut the 


remove a cord of wood 


forests from 1.6 


er ; a ee “ta , 
ive vears ago, bucksaw. horse and 
wooden sleigh, and manpower moved 
118 Labor 


Woods 


out wood at a snail’s pace. Now, the 
job is done fast and efhciently by buzz 
saws, custom designed slashers, wheeled 
skidders, bundlers, and __ self-loading 
trucks (picture). 

Obviously, the steady reduction of 
jobs is a worry for the union. Its mem- 
bers have been working a six-dav, 48- 
hour week. To spread the jobs, it wants 
i “standard” 40-hour week, five davs 
instead of six. At the same time, it 
wants moré mone per week, through 
higher rates for day workers and truck 
drivers and an increase in the incentive 
price set for a cord of wood delivered 
to the mill 

Over-all the 
(emplovers say a veto) on the introduc- 


union wants a_ voice 


tion of new machines and methods. 
The union contends that its demands 
are for “our first big package since 
1951.” 


Ihe Lumber & Sawmill Workers, an 
afhliate of the Canadian District of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters (AFL-CIO), 
takes in nearly all woods labor—includ 
ing cooks, tug and barge crews, and 
lumberjacks 
$11.50 to 





The dav wor rs now get 


$15.80 per dar Incentive 
workers, paid by the cord, can get mor 
¢ Leftwing Influence—Although the in 
hight 


dustry is cost-conscious in_ its 


against going higher in its labor con 
tracts, that’s just one reason for the 
deadlock in bargaining. Another is the 
industrv’s reluctance to negotiate with 


the union because of what emplovers 


call the union’s return to a “leftwing 
ipproach” not seen in the Ontario 
woods since big strikes 10 vears ago 


Former leftwing leaders are active 
The small but l 
foreign-language press is taking part in 
the fight 


iain 


vocal Communist and 


l'aking advantage of high unempl 
ment in northern Ontario, union lead 
ers are Campaigning among th bless 
and those worried about mechanization 


for militant strike actio Contracts 
expired Sept. 1 


The buildup of log supplies on On 


tario rivers and lakes for fall and spring 
shipment is now in full swing. With 
winter coming, a stoppage could be 
serious. The average mill supply of logs 
in Ontario is about 60 d 

e Rival Union—It’s probable that the 
companies would like to get down to 
serious bargaining for that and another 


reason: The International Woodworkers 
of America, another AFL-CIO union 
strong in British Columbia (25,000 

embers in 13 locals) is making first 





MECHANIZATION is spreading in Ca- 


nadian lumber industry. 


Derrick is now used 


to drag one-cord pile of logs to truck. 


srobing moves toward northern Ontario 
With 41,847 members in Canada, and 
bett ran 1 than th ] knit 
Lum & Sawmill Wor the IWA 
ha yutat for tough a1 itant 
barg g. In th t t en 
gage | 1 TW ng pling t cs 
igainst British ( Last 
vear the 1 1 st k ag + News 
] Te n met ne it 
e Management Fear—Al! things being 
equal, the Ont | 
wien } + + + } + 
with the Lauber & Sewnill Work 
He W t ect g I 
Cor I tt f 

B Ni t 

f + ' xecuti mmitt 

f ( ee f Can 
under t f the | I 
sive Part L in action in t eal 
ern woo H eh d t ( 
nadian Li & Sawn \\ 
bi + 1S + f . re } ] c \] 
thou | 't fhliat th 
the ut f his f 
licut t 1 its ks and 
empio' that Ma 1 1S 
working tl ch t 

‘We t g 1g 
influen ‘ 
ne yan S t sa d ist 
Ww K In 194 \ 1 t CT 
nly 3 ste yf 
24 e M St ) ill 
work END 
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Defusing Work Rules Bomb 


Mitchell seeks to separate these explosive issues from 
the flying sparks of regular bargaining on rail contracts. He 


wants an industry-union-public 


Labor and management learned in the 
116-day steel strike of 1959 that contro- 
versial work rules questions are almost 
impossible to solve in the tension and 
tempers of ordinary bargaining. 

Work practices issues are involved in 
current railroad negotiations. In many 
ways thev are parallel to those in last 
vear's steel bargaining. In one way 
there’s no doubt of it whatever: The 
opposed labor and management posi- 
tions are just as adamant in the railroad 
industry today as in steel in 1959. 

When the nationwide steel strike 
ended 10 months ago, there was a gen- 
eral determination that such a long and 
costly tieup shouldn’t be allowed to hap- 
pen again. Pressures built up against 
“emerger.cy” strikes threatened then to 
explode into demands for action for 
compulsory arbitration or other strike 
curbs. This was a nagging worry in 
many areas of labor and management 
and in Washington. 
¢ Example of Steel—l’or moriths, it has 
been obvious that another “emergency” 
strike could happen on the nation’s 
railroads. 

That’s background for the intensive 
efforts now being made in Washington 

and elsewhere—to find a wav to move 
consideration of the carriers’ rules con- 
flict awav from bargaining pressures 
It’s why there is growing optimism over 
the possibility (it’s close to probability) 
that the hotly controversial issue will be 
referred to a tripartite study committee 

This week, six-man committees from 

the carriers and five operating brother 
hoods of railroad workers met for the 
fourth time with Labor Secv. James P 
Mitchell—at his insistence—on a plan 
that would move the rules dispute from 
the bargaining table. 
* Tripartite—Mitchell asked the op- 
posed groups whether thev were willing 
to risk a repetition of the long, unpopu 
lar steel impasse of 1959—and the pos 
sibility of new, more rigid bargaining 
restraints. He called on them, as before, 
to refer their dispute to a labor-manag¢ 
ment-public commission that would 
study work rules for a vear or so. then 
make recommendations that would not 
be binding on the parties. 

There’s no doubt that the carriers 
and brotherhoods want to avoid a work 
tules showdown that would almost in- 
evitably threaten a strike early next 
vear. Privately, each side savs the 
Mitchell proposal is “‘‘attractive’’ in a 
general way. 

On three previous occasions, at mect 
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commission. 


ings in Chicago and Washington, the 
parties maneuvered over specific details 
both sides want some changes in the 
Mitchell plan, ironclad guarantees that 
they won't give away anything in turn- 
ing the dispute over to “outsiders” 
public members usually make final de- 
terminations in tripartite boards 
¢ Positions—The carriers are  deter- 
mined not to lose any of the momentum 
their drive has gained. 

lor this reason, they insist that a 
joint study of rules changes should 
have a fixed termination date, to avoid 
“further excessive delays’ in revising 
rules that the roads say are outmoded 
and cost them an unnecessary _half- 
billion dollars a vear. 

The roads also want the commission 
to have authority enough to make 
recommendations with some weight be- 
hind them. Originally, the carriers 
wanted the commission to have binding 
arbitration powers. They dropped that. 

The five operating brotherhoods -the 
Locomotive Engineers, Firemen, Train- 
men, Conductors, and Switchmen— 
want assurances that their counterde- 
mands will be considered, too. These 
include a job stabilization program, 
night and shift differentials, overtime 
payments, and the like—all strongly op- 
posed by the industrv. 
¢ No Solution—Fven if the Mitchell 
plan is iccepted, it won't necessarily 
settle the rules dispute—it may only 
delay the final showdown But the 
Labor Secretary hopes such a showdown 

in be avoided because a railroad strike 


is the strike against the steel industry 
might almost defy a negotiated solu- 


tion 

lhe work rule commission suggested 
»v the Secretarv would be named before 
hard bargaining actually got under wav. 
Although the carriers have talked about 
negotiating changes in the work rules 
since 1958, the matter is just now com- 
ing up to national bargaining and still 
would go through many  delaving 
processes of the Railway Labor Act be- 
fore it could become a strike matter. 

By naming a commission, the act’s 
procedures for a strike call and Presi- 
dential emergency board could be 
sidetracked. The commission, while 
tripartite and possibly lacking — the 
1uthoritvy to make firm recommenda 
tions, would in essence perform the 
same function as an emergency board 
without the parties going through the 
bitter and frequently calcifving process 
of unsuccessful bargaining. €ND 





Distribution 


top-heavy 


with “hidden costs’’? 





DAMAGE 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
CRATING & LABOR 


CAPITAL TIE-UP 
PILFERAGE 


SURFace TRANSPORTATION 


Delta Air Freight 
pays its way 
by cutting costs 











As simple arithmetic will show, 
your total cost of distribution 
is loaded with many items other 
than transportation. 

That’s where Delta Air Freight 
comes in. By using air freight 
you eliminate many of those 
costs ... cut others. 

Your distribution can be more 
efficient and profitable. Let a 
Delta Air Freight man spell it 
out for your business, to your 
satisfaction. 


Call him today, or write direct 
to Delta Cargo Dept., Atlanta 
Airport, Ga. 





2O0OR-TO DOOR 





Every Delta flight including Jets, 
carries air freight. 

Delta All-cargo flights serve Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dal- 
las, Detroit, Houston, Memphis, 
Miami, New Orleans, New York, 
Orlando, Philadelphia. 
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REGIONS 





Is New York losing its proud posi 
tion as the nation’s leading industrial 
ind commercial area? 

You might think it is—if look 
it the rapid growth of other cities such 
is Houston and Los Angeles. Man 
hattan’s recent spurt of skvscraper con 
struction and its fast pace of 


you 


ictivity, 


‘f course, are impressive. But behind 
this facade, the whole New York re 
gion has been changing And New 


Yorkers themselves have been wonder 
ing whether the re 
For the 


issurance 


ion may be slipping 


doubters, there’s new re 
he comprehensive stud 
conducted by Harvard Universitv’s Prof 
Raymond Vernon projects the region’s 
growth factors far ahead—to 1985. Its 
prediction: The New York area, which 
contains 10 f the country’s popula- 
ll hold its own 
that 


ind jobs, wi 
The study c 


tion 
mcludes 


e The region’s population will keep 


} rn } 
7rowing aimost a tne 


national rate 
feat, in view of the 

ther large metro 
the Northeast 


e Employment, too, will 


That's no small 
slower growth of 
politan areas in 


ilmost 
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New York 1985: Still 


keep pace with the rest of the nation 
Proportionately, however, there will be 
an increase in office workers and a de 
cline in industrial workers because of 
the competition from other areas 
¢ New York City’s population will 
drop slightly. But there will be mor 
jobs in the city—particularly office jobs 
in Manhattan—which hold out prospects 
for an even greater amount of commut 
ing from suburban homes 
vn from the 
egion Study, 
Plan Assn 
Harvard 
University Press this week published the 
seventh book in the 


These findings are dra\ 
New York Metropolitan R 
sponsored by the Regiona 
lhe study is almost complete 


series, Robert M 
Lichtenberg’s One-tenth of a Nation 
Next month, the summary by project 


director Vernon will be out 


|. Facing the Nation 
from inter- 


From these books and 
views with Vernon and his colleagues, 
it’s possible to draw a picture of future 
trends that has significance beyond the 


New York region itself 













NEW YORK REFE- 
GION: Experts predict 
its share of nation’s 
jobs and _ population 
will remain close to 


one-tenth. 


he Leader 


Vernon forecasts 
total emplovment will continue to grow 
it almost the national rat His own 
summary, not vet released. give nplor 


ment hgures in greater detail But h 


jobs, however, th 
to competition from other } thus 
the outlook is Nore 
¢ Manufacturing Jobs—Among_ th 


national-market S nanufacturin 


difficult t i SS 
stands out bv far. It accounts for 25 
of il] th region § Te)i RB } hil 
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VARK 

up to 300 units a minute 
i with “SCOTCH” 

BRAND 

Tapes 


“a 
4“ 
2 
- * 

You can mark or label 25 packages or 

. ° - Y 

in the time it takes you to wa 

read this sentence. That's “<= 


3M-Matic Taping in action! 


The secret of this speed is the ““Scorcu” BRAND S-603 

Pad Applicator and “‘ScoTcH”’ BRAND Pressure-Sensitive Tapes. 
Mounted on your conveyor line, this ““ScoTcu” Applicator 

can be adapted to index, register and attach precisely, printed tape 
labels, instruction tabs, or price spots to a wide variety of 

products. Tapes are clean running, stick tightly, and are supplied 

in a rainbow of bright colors that can’t smear. 

Find out how you can save time and money with ““ScotcH” BRAND 
Tapes and 3M-Matic Taping methods. If you prefer, manually-operated 
dispensers are also available for rapid hand application of tape. 





What's your marking problem? Bags... boxes... bottles... 

cans? Chances are your 3M Representative can solve it for you. . 

Ask your local *“‘ScoTCH” BRAND Tape Distributor for more information MOTRERS 

or write: 3M Co., 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota, Dept. IAB-100. <<) wa 
WU 

When tape costs so little, why take less than "‘SCOTCH"” BRAND? La 





SCOTCH BRAND 
Tapes for Packaging 


Miianesora (finine ano (\ffanuracturine COMPANY 4 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1961 


FORD 
FALCON 
PICKUP 





ECONOMY 
NEVER HAD 
SUCH STYLE 








LOW IN PRICE - AMERICAS 
LOWEST PRICED COMPACT 
PICKUP ! 


What a Falcon saves you on price* 
could keep your gas tank filled for 
thousands of miles! And there's 
more savings to come! Main under- 
body members are Zinclad-protected 
against rust and corrosion. Front 





fenders bolt on for ease of replace- 
ment—cost just $29.95 each. Insur- 
ance is as much as 15% less. Alu- 
minized muffler lasts twice as long 
as ordinary types. You save on tires 
On brakes, on oil . you name it 
ind your Falcon saves it! 










































1961 Falcon Ranchero, shown here in Montecarlo Red, 
is available in 8 handsome colors with Color-Keyed 
Luxury interiors. 


Saar er ere . 





NEW HicH-PERFORMANCE 
OPTIONAL SIX! 


For '61 Ford's new Falcon Ranchero offers a choice of two 
modern gas-saving engines —144 Economy Six and, as an 
option, a new high-performance 170 Six. Both available with 
standard or Fordomatic transmissions. And thanks to the sim- 
Plicity of their proven design, servicing is fast, low in cost! 


See your Ford Dealer’s Certified Economy Book... it proves 


A FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 











LOW GAS COSTS- over 
30 MILES PER GALLON IN 
CERTIFIED TESTS! 


In certified tests by the country’s foremost in- 
dependent automotive experts, the Falcon pick- 
up with 144 cu. in. Six scored as high as 38.3 
miles per gallon! Average of all tests combined 
—hills and traffic, as well as moderate speeds 
on the level—was 30.5 mpg! Low oil costs, too 
— change it only every 4000 miles! 


@ Roomy comfort for 3 husky passengers! 

@ Rides, handles like a passenger car! 

®@ High Falcon fashion inside as well as out! 
® Optional Fordomatic Drive available! 





LOW LOADING HEIGHT 


Cargo-floor to the ground measures a scant 
25.2 inches . . . that means easy loading. And 
what a load! The Falcon Ranchero packs 800 
pounds into its big six-foot box! With tailgate 
flat, there’s 7¥2 feet of load length—room to 
spare for just about any pickup job going! You 
can open or close the tailgate with just one hand 


. it locks tight and rattle-free automatically! 




















“Molded Horsepower’ 


...N0 longer must you “make something do!” 


Just as a famous artist molds each illustration to his need... 
so, too, can you now have an electric motor exactly tailored to 
the needs of your equipment. Not just another motor that can 
be “made to fit” but a complete power package with all desired 
electrical and mechanical characteristics built right in. 

Reuland “Molded Horsepower” is a natural outgrowth of the 
famous “Xpandable™ design idea originated by Reuland many 
years ago. Through this technique, motors, brakes, fluid 
couplings, gear reducers and similar devices are available in 
an almost unlimited number of combinations... all standard 


MODERN POWER FOR MODERN-DAY PRODUCTS 


. all in lightweight, cool-running aluminum frames! 


REULAND MOTORS <>: ==: 





to fit your equipment 


units assembled within a single frame and tailored to your 
specific application 

Only Reuland offers such a wide background of experience in 
tailored power packages. No wonder Reuland is also the 
“number one” supplier to many of the top original equipment 
manufacturers in America! 


Our new &-page 


catalog, No. GS8-30-0, 


will come in handy 
Sent con ptele with 
prices and en ineering 


drawings on regues 





Refer to Sweet's Produ D n, Section 3 


REULAND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
WESTERN DIVISION: Alhambra, Calif. 
EASTERN DIVISION: Howell, Mich 


all principai cities 


New York Region: Big, Sprawling, and Changing 


Source: New York Metropolitan Region Study 


nonmanufacturing jobs as finance, cen- 
tral ofhces and wholesaling account for 
a much smaller fraction, the region has 
a uniquely high concentration of them 

In figuring out why so much national- 
market manufacturing has located in 
the New York region, Lichtenberg dis- 
covered a very high concentration of in- 


dustries that locate here to obtain 
“external economies’—that is, shared 
facilities and services. Companies in 
these industries tend to have small 


plants with little capital and few work- 
ers, and must share things with others 
in the same boat—whether loft space, 
access to special machinery, supplies, 
subcontractors, or a common market for 
visiting buyers. Further, they deal in 
products that must change frequenth 
and rapidly in response to changing cd 
mand—products from fashions to books 
and toys. And many of these companies 
have to deal directly with buvers, admen 
and the like in face-to-face meetings 
On the other hand, Lichtenberg 
found a relatively low concentration of 
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Inner Ring—Grow- 
ing population, 
more factories, in- 


creased commut- 
_ing between sub- 
urban towns 








Manhattan, Bronx, 
Queens, Brooklyn, 

Hudson County,N.-J- 

(Richmond, part of New York City, 
is outside’ core.” ) 


industries in which labor or transporta- 
tion costs are critical factors 
Proceeding from this analysis of loca- 
tion factors, he was in a better posi 
tion to figure out why the region’s 


population growth rate has dropped 
below the nation’s 1929. His 
conclusion: the region has the advan- 


since 


tages of a mix of growth industrics, 
but it suffers from competitive handi- 


caps 

¢ Unstandardized Production—In cach 
decade Lichtenberg found, the region 
as stimulated bv the production of 
such things as radios, electric lamps, and 
medical instruments. Its employment 
in these fields grew faster than the U.S. 
mployment for such production. The 


Ww 


explanation was simple: the region at 
racted companies secking external 
onomies—either existing firms making 
traditional “unstandardized”’ products 
Vv companies with 1 nventions 
that h not vet devel tandard 
IZ yroduction 
() duction tandard 


i 








take a look at 


KANSAS 


BE OUR GUEST... 





see your choice of 


KANSAS 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 





From your desk, preview 
Kansas industrial loca 


‘ tion factors. Then make 
¥ —.. | adate for an aerial tour. 
\ Mail to: John H. Sticher 
+ Kansas Industrial Development Commission 


State Office Building, Topeka, Kansas 


i MIDWAY USA S 
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: 3 
' | am interested in taking a look at Kansass_ 
: Please send me the booklet, “Kansas Industrial § 
ts Resources.” No obligation, of course. ‘ 
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This, sir, 


The man who uses far infrared heaters 
gets 20% to 60% more drying done 
with a kilowatt of electricity than the 
man using conventional near infrared 
heaters. 

You will find glass helpful for such 
efficient emission of heat. For it is in 
the long wave length, low temperature 
region—the far infrared—that glass is 
at its best. 

Many plants are switching to our 
Vycor® glass tubular heaters (illus- 


ages es 


HEMICAL 





Far infrared is colorblind, dries blacks and whites 


and colors at the same speed and at 90% efficiency 


is FAR infrared drying 





trated) and PyrEx® glass panel heaters 
. .. to get more efficient drying and to 
cut costs at the same time. Both types 
come ready to install, with triple re- 
flectors and Fiberglas® insulation. 

PYREX glass with an electroconduc- 
tive coating is also being used to make 
self-heating, self-defrosting mirrors and 
truck windows. 

It's odd, but you can use this same 
coated Pyrex glass to reflect radiant 


energy. Shields to protect workers in 


steel mills from the heat of a melt are 
just one way of using this glass 

We'll be glad to send bulletins on 
any of these products. Also, “This is 
Glass,” which deals with glass in gen- 
eral and how you can use it to solve 
hundreds of industrial and commercial 
problems. Address your card to 4610 
Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS 'WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS 4) 


ized, the region was hit by competition 
from other regions because of: 

e The high wage level. New 
York’s average wages are lower than 
those for areas in the Midwest and the 
West because of its great number of 
workers in low-wage industries. But 
when compared job for job—cven for 
the low-wage jobs—New York wages 
tend to be higher. As soon as new 
industries shift to standardized produc- 
tion and are no longer dependent on 
external economies, wages swing the 
balance in favor of other areas. 

e New transportation develop- 
ments. Increased use of trucks and new 
highways have improved access to pools 
of low-wage labor in rural areas or de- 
ressed regions of Pennsylvania and 
Now England. 


Labor and transportation factors have 

not altogether worked against New 
York, however. The skill of New York 
workers has attracted a number of 
manufacturers. As other complexes— 
such as the Midwest metalworking com- 
plex—have been losing to decentraliza- 
tion, the New York region has gained 
branch plants. 
e More of the Same—For the future, 
Lichtenberg sees more of the same— 
a strong “‘mix’’ or variety of industries 
that will always lose something to new 
competition. He expects the region to 
continue to function as a nursery for 
new products and as a production line 
for unstandardized ones. He expects 
it to continue losing standardized pro- 
duction—either by whole plants moving 
out or by division of their functions 
such as separating sewing from cutting 
in the garment industry. 

Martin Segal, the study’s labor ex- 
pert, does not expect wages in other 
areas to rise fast enough to come even 
with New York. 

Lichtenberg expects employment to 
make even greater strides in the non- 
manufacturing fields, such as_ whole- 
saling, finance, and corporation head- 
quarters. Here, where the region long 
has led, he believes its dominance will 
remain unchallenged. 


ll. Shifting Region 


Within the region, growth won’t be 
even. The “core” counties (see map) 
now have 64% of the jobs—41% in 
Manhattan alone—while the inner ring 
counties have 24% and the outer ring 
12%. In the future, growth will be 
greater in the outlying areas. 
¢ Manhattan Exodus—Manhattan has 
lost manufacturing and wholesaling em- 
ployment, and will continue to. Plants 
that require external economies may 
locate in the other boroughs of New 
York Citv. Plants requiring much space 
have no alternative but to seek out the 
suburbs. Those that cater to local mar- 
kets—from bakeries to brewerics—will 
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fairly near, and 
move to the other boroughs from con- 
gested Manhattan. 

At the same time, Manhattan has 
gained in office emplovment, and that 
trend should continue. The attractions 
of the New York region to central of- 
fices of large corporations 
face-to-face contact with suppliers, ad- 
visers and customers—are best found 
in Manhattan itself. Large emplovers, 
such as insurance companies, also find 
Manhattan the best place to tap a 
large pool of clerical labor. 
¢ Gain in Suburbs—There’s 


want 


TeMmaln 


may 


such as 


a chance, 


however, that the suburbs will get a 
greater share of such offices—though 


still a small one. Public transportation 
may simplv not be able to handle the 
greater commuter load. Greater pools of 
labor will be found in the suburbs as 
their population continues to boom. 
(Of course, companies could substan- 
tially increase their hiring of Negro 
and Puerto Rican women who live in 
Manhattan, but this is impossible to 
predict.) Some companies may move 
the routine paper-shuffling operations to 
the suburbs, but keep the brass in Man- 
hattan. 

The other core countics—Brooklvn, 
Bronx, Queens, and Hudson in New Jer- 
sev—as well as older cities in the inner 
ring are likely to gain some manufac- 
turing and wholesaling at Manhattan’s 
expense, but to lose som¢ 
to the suburbs. 

Employment in the suburbs will 
giow not only in such manufacturing 
and office fields as thev draw from the 
core areas but also in consumer trade 
and services—the retail stores, gasoline 
stations, and so forth. 


themselves 


Ill. Population Trends 


Vernon predicts that the New York 
region's population growth rate will con- 
tinue to be lower than the national 
rate, as it has since 1929, while staving 
ahead of its sister regions of the North- 


east. Although he won’t reveal popu- 
lation objections until his summary 


volume comes out, he savs his figures 
are -higher than the Regional Plan 
Assn.’s 1956 forecast of 19.1-million 
population in 1975. 

¢ Dispersion—There will be shifts in 
population concentration, however. Al- 
though there are exceptions to virtually 
all rules, population is more likely to 
follow jobs than the other way around. 
As a consequence, people will continue 
to move outward. 

In recent years, Manhattan has 
tended to be the place for the rich 
and the poor. Builders could afford to 
build new housing without government 
assistance only for the upper income 
groups. ‘The poor had the new public 
housing as well as the slums 

In the future, the study expects an 


increasing amount of housing for the 
upper income groups. For one thing, 
thev will be more likely to work in 
offices the one kind of econonnc ac 
tivity expanding in Manhattan. For 
another, although able to buy plush 
places in the suburbs, they are likely 
to frown on even longer commutation 
rides than now are the pattern. 

But the low income groups are more 
likely to desert Manhattan. ‘heir jobs 
will be moving outward. Their incomes 
will enable them to slightly upgrade 
their standards. And barriers to the 
outward moving of Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, who together make up 35% 
of Manhattan’s population are likely to 
come down. 

e Gray Area—Many of the Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans probably will move 
to the older boroughs of New York 
City. They will move into better 
apartments abandoned by middle in- 
come white families who, in turn, will 
be going farther out to get single- 
family homes. Vernon estimates, how- 
ever, that the supply of old housing 
coming on the market in these boroughs 
—the so-called “gray area’”—is likely to 
exceed the demand. As a consequence, 
blight will spread and population will 
thin out. 

¢ Suburban Growth—The suburban in- 
ner ring counties—save for their older 
cities—and the suburban outer ring 
counties will get virtually all the re- 
gion’s population gain. Growth will 
be fastest in the outer ring where thou- 
sands of acres still wait for the sub- 
divider’s bulldozer. In the inner ring, 
garden apartments are likely to go up 
to accommodate newlyweds and older 
families who want to be near their chil- 
dren. 

With the long-awaited study virtually 
complete, it’s fair to ask whether it has 
lived up to expectations. The reaction 
has been mixed, though there is general 
agreement that it sets a landmark for 
such works. Some feel that the $600,- 
000 that the study cost—mostly given 
by the Ford Foundation and the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund—was well spent. 
Others claim that it does not fully 
explain reasons for some trends. 

The Regional Plan Assn., with the 
help of a $400,000 Ford Foundation 
grant, is already embarking upon further 
projects. It has begun a study to trans- 
late Vernon’s projections into physical 
and fiscal terms. Next RPA wants to 
come up with specific policy recommen- 
dations to counter unfavorable trends. 
In this effort, it plans to obtain the ad- 
vice from a broad group of community 
leaders. 

Meanwhile, the study has already at- 
tracted the attention of other urban 
regions that want to know more about 
their future growth. Pittsburgh has 
hired two of Vernon’s staff experts to 
direct a similar study. END 
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This is what the income statement of Real Estate Investment Trust of 
America looked like for the year ended May, 1960... 


sa aaionlmatelanmedate 











REAL ESTATE INVE 


Total income from real estate 


Real Estate tax abatements ..-- 


. 
ge oa oes OU 


Interest 
Dividends .------° 


STMENT TRUST OF AMERICA 


eeosoee? 


TOTAL INCOME Rp re ee ea 









$3,512,274 
48,005 
46,523 
51,295 
$3,658,097 












ee, ee 
TOTAL EXPENSES .- Ser : 
Income before provision for Fed. taxes. - souet 
Provision for Federal income taxes----- coca | 
and esas ee ae tae 
Earnings a share..---+- alae é 
Dividends a share. ---- <p eer 







If they take advantage of 
the new Real Estate Invest- 
ment Trust Act, its income 
statement could change this 


way — 
Federal taxes could be 
eliminated 


Nef income would be al- 
most doubled to $984,734 


Earnings a share would 
equal $1.33 


Dividends would be about 
$1.20 
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New Choice for Real Estate 


Che illustration above shows two dif- 
ferent ways of figuring profits for the 
same company—Boston’s Real Estate In 
vestment Trust of America. The income 
statement shows actual results for the 
fiscal vear ended May 30, 1960: the 
other version shows earnings and divi 
dends on the same operation that the 
company could report in the fiscal vear 
ending Mav, 1962. The big change is 
made possible by the new Real Estate 
Investment Trust Act that takes effect 
the first of the vear 

This law enables real estate 
ment trusts, which so far have 
taxed as corporations, to avoid corporate 
taxes if they distribute 90% or 
more of their 


invest 
been 


ncome 
to shareowners 
Real estate can operate in 
much the same way as regulated invest 
Chis could, in effect, 
double the net income of the trusts and 
mean even bigger dividend payouts to 
shareholders 

¢ Too Much Excitement?—Although 
oficial regulations mav not be 


income 
trusts now 


ment companies 


issued 
by the Treasury for six to eight months, 
the new law has stirred excite 


Savs one 


ilready 
ment in real estate circles 
real estate operator It’s 


lerated depreciatic 


creating as 


much fuss as acce mn 
introduced.” 

ilso bothering the U.S 
seck 
bv Congress or by the Internal Revenue 
Service, to tighten the law. The Treas 


ur would lik« rhe law 


did when it was first 
This fuss 


lreasurv, which may iction, either 


idvantages 
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to apply only to traditional real estate 
trusts rather than to operating real 
estate companies that are interested in 
reaping the benefits it provides. 

There has been interest 
among informed speculators. Shares of 
REIT, the only one of about 25 present 
real estate investment trusts that enjovs 
mm active public market, have jumped 


also much 


from 12 to 18 on the American Stock 
Exchange John Gardiner, REIT 
managing trustee, savs: “We have re 
ceived signs of interest all throughout 
the countrv from real estate men.” 

¢ New Recruits—Although REIT is 


iffected because it already operates as a 
trust, other real 
investigating the question of converting 
to trust status Ernest Henderson, 
president of Sheraton Corp. of America 


_ 
compan\ 


estate companies ar 


has already announced that his 
is studying a plan for com 
56-hotel chain into a real estate invest 
ment trust. Other real estate companies 
ind syndicates are 
lawvers to check on the ad 
disadvantages—of 


erting th 


huddling with 
intages—and 


conversion 


Even those who think real invest 
ment trust conversion is not for them 
see possibilities of selling their own 


properties to the trusts, which are ex 


pected to bid more briskly for such 
holdings as growth in trusts bring 
funds and buvers into the market 
¢ Differing Views—Just what the law 
means in terms of 
tional financing is not altogether clear 


prohts ind addi 


According to Sheraton’s Ernest Hender- 
son I see no reason why real estate 
trusts cannot become as important as 


mutual funds.” 





Marvin Kratter, president of Kratter 
Corp., disagrees. He thinks use of the 
trust device will be limited. He adds. 
“IT don’t think it’s going to set anv new 
records for a new tvpe of finan ing.” 
And a Webb & Knapp spokesman says 
flath We have no plans to convert.’ 

The new law makes clear that a trust 
mav not hold any pI! pert prim rily 
for sale in tl rdinarv course of busi- 
ness—a restriction that prett: uch ex- 
cludes land development ompanies and 
subdivider But the eta ir¢ 1S 
far as oth D ting mpanic¢ ir¢ 

yn 1 IRS interpretation will in 
the | rermiune how. drasti the 
changes ll have to be to transform 
hotel D nd real estate rpo 
rations and svndicates into trusts—if the 
transformation can be made at all 
e Tax Advantages—There’s no doubt, 
though. that t lvantages under th 
law m seal ior chang he 
whole charac '- estate operations 
Bankers a1 iF vondering wl 
the ning ind dividends potential 
mav cau mall investors to switch out 
of bank nd s ng 
tions + r ] ++ trict h res 
¢ Blurred Status—At resent ist 
large real estat erations as +], 
ngaged in both holding and managing 
Thev not ] tc 
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Even fireproof buildings cannot protect 


your vital records when 


Ordinary files 


fire strikes! 


In 





Actual tests show records come through unblemished 
ina REMINGTON RAND SAFE FILE® unit! 


The facts are plain . . . fire respects no building, fireproof or not 
and the ordinary file becomes nothing but an oven and its contents 
are reduced to ashes. The Safe-File offers full protection for the 
vital records it holds. 


You should have all the details ...the coupon at the right will speed 
them to you. You'll learn about Safe-File units for every possible 
use in your business. You’ll see how these insulated files win 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. certifications by protecting valu- 


able papers and files from temperatures far in excess of those 
which would destroy them in ordinary uninsulated files. Get the 
information that may mean the life of your business. Mail the 


coupon today! Remember Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 9-15. 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
Room 206], 122 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE, a copy of “‘The Cost of Burned 
Records” (SC782). 


Name__ 
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nance but also retain earnings for im 
provement and for expansion. And they 
swap properties for a quick profit at 
capital gains rates or closely time their 
sales in terms of depreciation advan 
tages. Like other corporations, they pay 
the 52% corporate income tax 

A real estate investment trust, on the 
other hand, is strictly a “passive” inves 
tor in real estate—in much the sam¢ 
way a mutual fund is a passive investor 
in shares of industrial corporations 
Like a mutual fund, it does not man- 
age anything but its own portfolio 

The report of the House Ways & 
Means Committee on the new law car¢ 
fully specifies: “Your committee believes 
that anv real estate investment trust 
actively engaged in active business oper 
ations should continue to be subject to 
the corporate tax.” 
e Passing the Test—l’or Sheraton, or 
any other operating company or syndi 
cate seeking to change to trust status, 
the first step would be a legal shift to 
organization under trust form. ‘This is 
similar to the corporate setup except 
that, in some cases, certificate 01 
“share” holders must waive rights to 
elect or remove trustees. 


Once a company or syndicate has 


changed to trust form, it will have to- 


pass a number of tests to qualify under 
the law’s definition: 

e It must pay out, either as divi 
dends or as a capital gains disburs¢ 
ment, at least 90% of its income. It 
pays an income tax at regular corporat 
or capital gains rates on any amount 
up to 10% that it might retain; if 
it holds back more than 10%, it be 
comes liable for taxes on all its income 
or capital gains. 

e It has to have at least 100 own 
ers, but no five mav own more than 
50% of it—a regulation that at once 
climinates syndicates or companies 
dominated by a few big investors. The 
100-owner rule also means a prospectus 
would have to be filed with SEC. 

e At least 90% of gross incom 


must come from investments—realty 
rents, interest, dividends, gains from 


sale of real estate or securities, and 
refunds from realty taxes. And 75% of 
gross income must come directly from 
real estate investments. 

e Gains from sales of securities 
held for than six months, plus 
gains from the sale of real estate held 
less than four years, must not amount 


less 


to more than 30% of income. That 
is to prevent much short-term deal 
ing. 


e As far as investments go, 75 
of the value of the trust’s portfolio 
must be in real estate interests, cash, 
receivables, or government securities 
Of the remaining 25%, no more than 
5% of the total assets mav be invested 
in the securities of any one company, 
and the trust mav not own more than 
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10 f the 
company. 

¢ Might Spin Off—This last rule might 
necessitate some spin-offs by companies 
that wish to convert. For instance, 
Sheraton owns Thompson Industries, 
1 maker of automotive trim, and 12% 


voting stock of any onc 


of Diners’ Club. Citv Investing Co., a 

large real estate investment firm, is In a 
re of outside activities ranging from 

1 steamship line to plav production 

¢ Leasing Procedure—Once the trust is 


- s 


set up, it would lease all its property in- 
terests to independent management 
ps. These would operate the prop 


erties, take care of all expenses, and 
pav rent to the trust on a net basis. 
The law, however, is very choosv in 
just what it will allow as “rent’’—that’s 


to make sure ownership and operations 
ire really separate. 

The new law does allow rents based 
m a percentage of sales, as are often 
specified in leases for supermarkets or 
hain stores; it does not permit rents 
based on profits of the tenant. The 
trust cannot directly provide any serv- 
ices to tenants. (These services must be 
performed by an independent manage 


ment contractor, who mav not own 
more than 35% of the trust itself.) And 
the law does not count any rents re- 
ceived from tenants in whom the trust 
has an interest of 10% or mor 

Real estate men expect the Treasury 
to be verv strict in hewing to this 


yaration line, making it difficult for 
trusts to set up dummy managements 
¢ Pooling Funds—The new act 


s¢ 


opens 
up interesting possibilities 

Until now, real estate ventures other 
than home owning or small property 
holdings were pretty much the preserve 
f monev big enough to invest directly 


1] ] 


Small investors could invest in real es 


tate through svndicates that enjov the 


tax position of limited partnerships. 


But there was alwavs a big danger that 
if the syndicate became too big, the 
l'reasurv would elect to treat it as a 


poration for tax purposes 
If a small 
into shares of a real estate corporation, 
there was a double tax on his return 
Those who favor the new trust legisla- 
that this doubl« 


big factor 


investor put his money 


tion sa taxation was a 


in funneling money into se- 


urities through mutual funds rather 
than into real estate. “hey think that 
the act has equalized the situation. 
Small capital should be attracted by 


the diversification and management 
wailable through the trusts and bv the 


relatively high rate of return—often 
10 to 13% —on direct realty invest 
nent 

From the standpoint of the com 
panics themselves, trust status would 
nake it easier to raise new capital and 
nerease their stature on Wall Street 
\s it will be impossible to make daih 
Ip if real estate holdin ust 


would operate as closed-end rather than 
open-end investment Companies. ) 

¢ Counter Arguments—There are an 
impressive number of arguments against 
conversion. For one thing, some veteran 
owner-operators tend to back away from 
strict separation of trust and property 
management. Roger Sonnabend of 
Hotel Corp. of America feels the law 
is “nothing significant for a compan 
such as ours, whose 
marily to operate 
hotels.” 

Another area of concern is the 90 
payout. Many real estate companics 
retain earnings for new expansion 
Trusts would be unable to do this 
Says Robert Dowling, president of City 
Investing: “There is a definite disadvan 
tage in inability to retain capital for new 
projects.” 
¢ Holding of Property—The four-year 
holding requirement on sale of prop 
erty to escape short-term income classi 
fication would also put a damper on 
firms that operate for a quick profit 

A first glance, the reverse would 
seem to be true for those syndicates that 
hold properties depreciated on a rapid 
write-off basis until the rapid and 
straight-line depreciation curves cross 
generally after about seven years. ‘The 
tendency has been for these syndicates 
to convert to corporate form and sell 
the properties to the corporations 
which starts to depreciate them all over 
again. With the new law, the switch 
could be made to trust form instead 

However, the very high depreciation 
that is characteristic in these operation 
enables a number of outfits to report 
little or no operating carnings, thus to 
pay little or no corporate tax. Pa 
ments to shareholders or members of 
the syndicate are treated as a return of 
capital. ‘These payments are either tax 
free or. are taxed at capital gains rat 
when the cost basis is exhausted. 

Savs Kratter: “For us, conversio1 
would probably be a detriment, not an 
advantage. We have sufficient deprecia 
tion to shelter income and 
from federal income tax.” 
¢ Legal Obstacle—According to some 
real estate men, the biggest obstacle to 
real estate reorganization will probably 
be the new law itself. 

Sheraton’s expressed desire to con 
vert, plus the intent of a number of 
other large firms to follow quickly if the 
hotel company is successful, causes 
many in the industry to feel the Treas 
uryv will never allow conversion to trust 
status to become a big factor for operat 
ing companies. 

\ similar law passed by Congress in 
1956 was vetoed by Pres. Eisenhower 
at the ‘Treasury’s recommendation 
precisely because the department feared 
it would lead to exemption from cor 
porate imcome taxes for normal real 
cstate operations. END 
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CPAs Talk of Tougher Rules 


Accoun 
AICPA 
cutting down the choice of which accounting methods to follow, = difference in- t 


@ National group hears advocates of more strictness, . 


and making statements more uniform. m 


@ Hottest fight arises over proposed conflict-of-in- —hov 


terest rule for accountants themselves. If invest 


@ All in all, accountants are taking their professional | 
standing more seriously, may tell their clients more firmly how _ |; 


they are to keep their books. thi 
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What the AICPA d tal in Spacek warns that if the profession hac 
uunting. Onl litt] r half of itself isn’t more strict, Cong will seven 
the 70,000 CPA n the U.S. belong cventually step in and 1 law Rule 
to th nstitute. but it ) for them which would decide th question § fe iudit 
ll, without challeng Its bulletins  us.”” CPAs must forestall this by prov Un 
I yt bv the irts and govern ng that thei prin ipl I fair and ha n 
ment agencr is definition fa unt trictlv adhered to. he sav n th 
ing practice; it defines the ethics of ¢ For the Defense—Other ices de office I t 
the profession fend the existence of alt tives in a tate 
¢ Technical, PhilosophicalR—CPAs run counting methods. ‘The v that the terest or, if 
into two areas of debate yresent flexibility means that th t h rtif tat nt 
e On the ethical side. there is the method can be selected f h e Two-Way Split—D 
question of possible conflicts of interest Besides, thev argue, onh ilowing the f that hap 
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ind his clients, and other CPA cepts—direct costing is a current exam rather 
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grav areas of practice, which lead t It is far more important to allow parti 
the basi question of vhether the CPA change and impr n it than t nall f 
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promises a revolution in Protective Coatings for Packaging 


For the first time, a water dispersed polyvinylidene chloride tainers, paraffin cartons, linerless frozen food cartons, paper- 


combines exceptiona! barrier properties with simple low cost board pc linerless boxes for cereal and powder mixes, 
application. butter wraps, etc 

National's RESYN 3600 can be applied by high speed coat- Non-food packaging possibilities include paperboard con- 
ing machines or by spraying to paper, paperboard, plastic and tainers for lube oils and chemicals. Also cigarette packs. Other 
other substrates. Also textiles. It offers these greater barrier industries can use it as a saturant or binder for non-woven 
properties: MOISTURE—Moisture vapor transmission is 2¥2 textiles and industrial fabrics; and as a vapor barrier for archi 
to 5 times lower than that of polyethylene. ODORS—Resistance tectural construction materials. 
to transmission of common gases 1,000-2,000 times greater The initial capacity of our 
than polyethylene. CHEMICALS—Almost complete non-reac- new polyvinylidene plant NEW LATEX FOR COATING 
tivity to concentrated acids, solvents, alkalies and other will be 14 million pounds a pe? Soe, ae 
corrosive materials. Grease and oil penetration is nil. Fire year. We're ready with Resyn*® 3600 
retardancy is excellent. technical data, experimen- 
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FAST DELIVERY 
STEPS UP SALES 





...cuts down cost 
of inventory and 
warehousing! 


One sure-fire sales booster 

on today’s competitive market 
is the ability to 

deliver your goods faster! 
Shortening the actual 
“on-the-road” time is the key 
to improving your delivery date. 
And that’s not all! 

Fast, economical freight service 
is also the key to keeping 
your inventory investment 

at a lower level and to 

cutting your warehousing costs. 
So—don’t just ship 
EXPEDITE* via P-I‘E! 


+ Expedite is a one-word definition of 
P-I-E’s design for service. It means 
your goods get top-priority treatment 
all along the way by skilled profession- 
als with the latest and best equipment. 
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TERMINALS & OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: P-I-E BUILDING 
14th & Clay Streets, Oakland 4, Calif 
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the exchanges and SEC should orde: 
a re-audit for three vears back 

In contrast, other small-town ac- 
countants, especially in the South, op 
pose the new conflict-of-interest def 
nition for fear of disrupting thei 
customary relationship of _ lifelong 
friendship with banker and_ business 
nian, which often leads to a stake in 
the client company 

Ihe debate became so hot that both 
sides finally agreed to defer voting on 
the proposed rule. The institute’s 
leaders are sure it will eventually pass 
¢ Delicate at Best—Fven when th« 
auditor is clearly independent, client 
relationships pose a difficult problem 
\ CPA’s obligations are dual in nature 
In preparing an income statement, for 
example, he is filling a “third party” 
function, with responsibility to out- 
siders who are interested in the com- 
pany. But in defending a tax return, 
he clearly represents the client 

Walking this chalk line is not easy, 
and auditors often have to follow their 
own instincts and inclinations in deal 
ing with a client who uses dubious ac 
counting practices. A representative of 
the Controllers’ Institute of America 
made it clear to the convention that 
CPAs can count on little help from 
that quarter. The company’s own ac- 
countants simplv aren’t likely to jeopar- 
dize their own jobs bv fighting too 
fiercely with top management 

Ten vears ago, Arthur Andersen 
dropped the Kenny Foundation becaus¢ 
it refused to follow CPA dictates about 
a consistent method of stating incom« 
\ more common problem occurs when 
one CPA discovers an error in tax re- 
turns for previous vears, prepared Dv 
another accountant IRS rules say 
merely that he must inform the client 
But some AICPA members wonder if 
it isn’t a breach of professional integ- 
rity to continue to work for a client who 
then refuses to file an amended form. 
¢ Checking Up—A British accountant 
attending the convention described the 
informal but effective technique used 
in his countrv in such cases: No ac 
counting firm will take on a new cli 
ent without checking to see if the 
change was being made because of dis 
pute over accounting standards. This 
forces companies to comply with stand 
irds set by the accountants 

Even without such a setup, the ac 
countant is speaking to his client in 
the U.S. with an ever stronger voice 
\nv present AICPA’s 
united voice can be ascribed to adoles 
cent uncertaintv. Maurice Peloubet r 
minded the convention that ‘‘account 
ing, as a modern financial, economic, 
ind technical development, has con 
densed into 70 or 80 vears a change and 
growth equal and parallel to the de 
velopment of civil and criminal law 
ver many centuries.” END 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT 
AND FINANCING 


...the right combination 


High performance equipment and the kind of 

financing that meets the specific needs of servicing 

and drilling contractors are the keys to profits in 

today’s highly competitive oil industry. A good 

example is the working relationship between 

Cardwell Manufacturing Company and C.I.T. 

Corporation. C.I.T. is proud to serve this industry 

by helping oilmen to own the most modern and 

productive equipment available. \ 
C.1.T. Corporation’s sales finance programs are } \ 

designed to help makers and distributors of \ 

income-producing machinery sell more machines. 

Get in touch with any office listed below. 


Home Office—650 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Atlanta 3 - Boston 16 - Chicago 1 - Cleveland 14 - Dallas 1 - Denver 3 
Detroit 26 - Houston 25 - Jacksonville 7 - Kansas City 5 
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Los Angeles 17 - Memphis 3 - Milwaukee 2 - Minneapolis 2 
New York 16 - Oklahoma City 2 - Philadelphia 2 - Pittsburgh 19 
Portland 4, Ore. - Richmond 19 - San Francisco 4 - Seattle 1 

In Canada: Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 


The Wholly Owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C.1.T. 
Financial Corporation « Capital and Surplus over $300,000,000. 
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In Finance 


IFC Seeks to Step Up Its Activity 
By Going Into Equity Financing 


International Finance Corp., stung by criticism that 
it is scarcely doing enough business to justify its exist- 
ence, has proposed that it be allowed to go into equity 
financing. IFC was set up in 1956 by members of the 
World Bank to invest risk capital in private companies 
in underdeveloped areas. But because of U.S. insistence, 
it was barred from making direct equity investments. 

This, says IFC Pres. Robert L. Garner, led to “com- 
plicated and unusual” patterns of financing—including 
stock options, and tying of interest rates on loans to 
future profits. Negotiations for these fringe benefits 
have been laborious, adds Garner, and this often has 
been an obstacle in arranging loan participations with 
local private investors. But such equity-type features 
have been considered essential in order to make the in 
vestments attractive for eventual resale, which is the way 
IFC plans to operate 

Chere’s no doubt that IFC has been slow to get off the 
ground. Of its assets of $106-million, only about $25 
million is invested in loans; the rest is still in U.S. 
l'reasurv obligations 

Its bid to go into direct equity financing is expected 
to get the necessary approval, since the U. S.—with about 
35% of voting power—has changed its attitude. But 
some observers doubt that IFC will become much much 
of a force even with this power. They point out that 
unlike its vastly bigger brother, the World Bank, which 
can finance projects big enough to transform a whole 
economy, IFC has dealt mostly with small companies 
“Small business is a fine thing,” savs one critic, “but do 


we need an international organization to promote it?” 


Court O.K.’s Merger of California Banks 
In Unique Settlement of Antitrust Action 


Gradually, over vigorous Justice Dept. opposition, the 
banking map of California is being redrawn 
clear this week in the court-approved settlement between 
Justice and Firstamerica Corp., the nation’s largest bank 
holding company (assets over $5-billion), in the complex 
antitrust litigation over the proposed merger of First 
Western Bank & ‘Trust Co. in San Francisco and the 
California Bank in Los Angeles. Both banks are con 
trolled by Firstamerica 

Under terms of the settlement, which bankers said is 
“unique,” the merger will be allowed to go through, 
but within six vears Firstamerica must create a new bank 
—also to be called First Western Bank & Trust—with 65 
branches and $500-million in deposits. This is the same 
number of branches that the “old” California Bank had, 
but it is only about half the former deposit total. 

The Justice Dept. was jubiliant over the agreement 
in the case, which was its first major antitrust action in 


Ihis was 
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banking. Some bankers felt that the success in Cali 
fornia might induce Justice to take a “hard line” in 
dealing with the proposed combination of the Bankers 
Trust Co. and the County Trust Co. in New York (BW 
Sep.10°60,p40). 

Other banking observers were frankly dubious about 
the practicality of the antitrust settlement. ‘They felt 
that once the merger has been consumated, 
verv difficult to undo. The Firstamerica 
will divide up the top officers, the national business ac 


it mav be 
wonder how 
counts and trust business. Observers also feel that in 
the California banking market, 
ought to have more than $500 
order to operate profitably 


1 bank with 65 branches 


million in deposits in 


Mutual Savings Banks Seek S&L Aid 


In Drive for Federal Chartering 


I'he National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks is beat 
ing the drums for federally chartered mutual saving 
banks \t present, savings banks are state chartered 
and are established in 17 states, mostlv in the Northeast 
Che savings bankers see federal chartering as the onl 
practical way to expand outside their traditional area 

his week, Saul B. Klaman, NAMSB « iomist, told 
the convention of the rival National League of Insured 
Savings Assns. that a national system of savings banks 


would stimulate the flow of savings, increase the supply 
of housing credit, and reduce borrowing costs. Klama 


was clearly making a bid for S&L support for feder 
mutual savings banks; a measure that 
fore the next Congress would permit S&] t crt 


into mutual savings bank 
s a a 


Objections by ICC to Stock Setup 
Holds Up Issue by Big Truck Line 


Navajo Freight Lines, lh 1) 
line that has been trving sit t | 
has run into trouble with the Interstate ( 
Commission. ICC has denied Nava yetit 
250,000 common shares, on th 
panv's capitalization makes th 


Navajo has appealed the decision, and is currently wait- 
ing for the ICC to reconsider. 


ICC objected to the provisio under whi Naval 
shares are split in two classes, mmon’” and “class A 
Dividends are payable on th ymmon at 20 times th 
rate applied to the class A. ‘The class A stock, which 
was not offered for sale, is virtually all held by a group 
of six company insiders and i nvertible into the com 
mon stock at the option of the hold« Holders of 
two-thirds of the class A shares have the right to veto 
anv change in stockholders’ rights 

ICC officials won’t sav just what amendments ther 
want Navajo to make in its capitalization. but clearly 


I 


they are aiming for a plan that would put the public 
Shareholders on an equal footing with the insiders. ‘I h« 
company has “no comment 
through the ICC.” 


| ] 
until we get this thing 
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The most practical elevator 


i can save up to 25% on elevator 
costs... and get a more beautiful 
building .. . with the modern Rotary 
Oildraulic Elevator. 


Because it’s pushed up from below 
by a powerful oil-hydraulic plunger, 
this elevator does not need an over 
head machinery penthouse. The shaft- 
way can even be stopped below 
ceiling level at the upper floor, as 
shown in the photo above, to become 
an important design element. 
Economical and dependable —!lim- 
ination of the penthouse effects con 
siderable economy in construction. 


Mail coupon for helpful information 


Retary, 


Oildraulic. Elevators 


Passenger and Freight 





Other savings result from lighter shaft 
sidewalls, flexibility in power unit 


location, less maintenance requir d 
Oildraulic 


available for self-service or attendant 


Rotary Elevators are 
operation with modern control sys- 
tems f iny pattern of vertical trans- 
portati yn 


cabs and appointments, 


traffic and your choice of 


For your new building to six stories 
ask your architect about Rotary Oil 
draulic Elevators. Manufactured by 
Rotary Lift Co., 


Corpor 


Division of Dover 
ition, Memphis, Tenn., Chat 
ham, Ontario. 


oS 

















pushed up Niaona 

... by an ictal 
oil-hydraulic 

piston ’ 


for buildings to six stories 


®@ Freight Elevators to 100,000 Ibs. capacity 


Rotary Lift Company 
1118 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn 


Please send information on Rotary 
> Oildraulic Freight and Passenger Elk 


a vators to: 





























TO DAM UP A RIVER 
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ROCKS RACE DOWNHILL at a 3000-tons-an-hour clip on 
BFG conveyor belts. Carrying heavy loads like this once 
required a great number of belts traveling short distances. 
But extra-strong BFG belts span the 2 miles in just a few 
long flights. 


How two miles of B.F.Goodrich 
conveyor belts help build 
world’s highest earth dam 


N the rugged evergreen country of northern 


California, contractors are blasting millions of 


tons of clay and rock from a mountain—and hauling 
it to a river valley two miles away. There the trans- 
planted mountain is being reshaped into the world’s 
highest earth dam—495 feet above the streambed 
of the Trinity River. 

Here’s what makes this record earth-moving job 
practical: a high-speed conveyor system that rushes 
3000 tons an hour down the mountainside. Shoulder- 
ing these heavy loads are rubber belts, made by 
B.F.Goodrich. 

The type of BFG belt used here can carry big 
loads over distances once considered impossible. 
It gets its strength from the special Nyfil fabric that 
adds extra muscle to a belt—without making it thick 
and stiff. This extra strength means fewer belts 
needed for a job and savings in operating and 
maintenance costs. 

B.F.Goodrich belts on the Trinity project have 
been at work two years with no problems. When the 
3-year move is finished, they'll have brought 33 
million cubic yards down the mountain. 

Wherever major construction jobs are underway, 
you'll see the products of B.F.Goodrich—everything 
from tires to belts and from boots to new BFG 
Hi-Torque brakes. And of course, the construction 
industry is only one of dozens served by 
B.F.Goodrich. In missiles and aviation, in transpor- 
tation and in manufacturing, in chemicals and in so 
many other fields, B.F.Goodrich has just one aim: 
to make your problem their problem, and to solve 
it in a hurry. 

For more information on any BFG product, write 
President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich Ce mpany, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 





ROCKS BLASTED FROM ATUNNEL being dug 11 miles 
through a mountain are carried away on a BFG mucker 
belt (built to take severe impact, resist cutting, gouging) 
Tunnel will be used to divert water from Trinity Dam to 
the Sacramento River. Men working in the tunnel keep 
dry, safe in BFG protective boots and clothing. 


ROCKS SO SHARP they’d ruin most tires in no time meet 
their match in BFG Rock Service tires. This earth mover 
hauls rocks and earth to the conveyor belts. Special rubber 
compounds used in these tires resist cutting and chipping 












Experience—the added alloy in Allegheny Stainless 


Behind your Allegheny Ludium salesman... 


stand 880 metal experts. This Allegheny Ludlum “back- 
field’ of engineers and service personnel has greater depth 
than that of any other specialty steel producer. The team 
consists of: 


380 Research and Development men—who create new 
alloys, find new applications for today’s alloys, and offer 
you every possible help in using them 


300 Quality Control men—who eagle-eye each manu- 
facturing phase with rigorous testing of all kinds 


200 Customer Service men—who understand and solve 
customers’ special problems, eliminate extra work on order- 


ing and billing, answer inquiries promptly, and act as 
your expediter 

Remember this, too: Allegheny Ludlum is the only pro- 
ducer of ail forms of stainless steel. A-L also specializes in 
steels and qlloys for the electrical and electronics industries 
carbides, tool and die steels; super-alloys for air 
missiles, and special exotic metals such as zirconiut 
molybdenum and beryllium 


Let your Allegheny Ludlun 
cialists from his 880-man service team to work 


problem. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Saiesman put 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS 


EVERY HELP IN USING IT 








INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK The main show at the United Nations General Assembly seemed to 
ect. 8. 19 be about over at midweek. Most of the bigwigs from abroad have said 
- 8, 60 their pieces and are headed home. Even Nikita Khrushchev, who came to 


do a snow job on the new African nations plus the other neutrals, seemed 
ready to move off stage. 


As for the immediate results of the spectacular: The U.N. hasn’t 
crumbled, the U.S. still has more friends than the U.S.S.R., Lumumba 


isn’t back in power in the Congo, and Castro behaves exactly as he did 
before. 





A BUSINESS WEEK 


If you are looking for an appraisal in more depth, here’s how State 
SERVICE Dept. officials size up the “great debate” in the General Assembly: 


Short term—during this session at least—Khrushchev’s steamroller 
tactics are generating support for the U.S. position on the major issues up 
for discussion. Washington still hopes for favorable action on the proposals 
made by Pres. Eisenhower for strengthening the U.N. role in Africa. 


Longer term, some U.S. officials concede, Khrushchev may be able to 
intimidate quite a few neutral nations into dropping their support for 
Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold and for the kind of policy he has followed in 
the Congo. At some stage, say these officials, the Soviet bloc and the neu- 
trals may even get together to replace Hammarskjold with a Secretary 
General from Asia or Africa. But the State Dept. doesn’t see this as a 
real danger for at least a year or two. Officials say it will take some time 
for the position of most neutrals to really jell on an important issue such 
as this. 


Khrushchev, of course, is trying to put across a black and white formula. 
His line is this: The neutrals and the Communist camp have a common 
interest in lining up against the West and against the United Nations, which 
is merely a tool of the “monopolists.” 


Washington is betting that, when the chips are down, the neutrals 
will realize that they can’t play on the Soviet side and still remain neutral. 
The hope also is that they will understand that a strong U.N. and an inde- 
pendent Secretary General provide the best guarantee of their neutrality. 


The fact is that the U.S. thinks of the U.N. not as a mediator between 
the two great power blocs but as a political icebox in which warlike con- 
flicts between smaller powers can be stored. 


U.S. officials deny that the U. N. operates as an instrument of Western 
policy. After all, they say, many of the European powers opposed the 
U.N. action in the Suez crisis and have been at least lukewarm (the 
French have been opposed) to the U.N. operation in the Congo. 


In Africa, especially, the State Dept. sees the U.N. as an instrument 
for achieving peaceful change—not for maintaining the status quo. 


However, to keep the support we now have from the neutrals, and to 
keep the U.N. alive, the U.S. clearly has to do two things: 


¢ Maintain at least an even balance of military power vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. If we fail to do this, the neutral nations are bound to gravitate in 
the Soviet direction. 


¢ Promote an adequate rate of economic and social progress in newly 141 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK independent nations. In hot spots like the Congo, this progress will have 
oct. 8. 1 to come under the aegis of the U.N. Indeed, in this respect, the U.N. now 
. » 1960 faces a crucial test in the Congo. 





Algeria will provide another kind of test for the U.N. and for U.S. 
diplomacy. There’s a real chance that the General Assembly will vote by 
a two-thirds majority to take the Algerian problem out of French hands 
and turn it over to the Secretary General. The French, of course, will ignore 
any such U.N. action, as the Soviets ignored the U.N. in Hungary. More- 
over, Paris will get considerable support in Western Europe. 


The U.S. still hasn’t decided what position to take during the Algerian 
debate. Our stand will depend partly on what kind of resolution eventually 
comes before the General Assembly, and also upon the line-up of the Afro- 
Asian nations on this issue. 


In formulating its Algerian policy, Washington won’t be making a 
simple calculation of whether the U.S. interest lies in supporting France 
or the Africans. The question may come down to which Africans we want 
to support. So far, most of the governments of the French Community 
appear to be standing with de Gaulle on the Algerian issue. 





The Labor party in Britain has virtually committed suicide this week, 
despite the efforts of party leader Hugh Gaitskell to prevent it. Labor will 
not be an effective opposition party—one that could expect to take the 
reins of government—for years to come. 


It was a party conference, where the trade unions are especially strong, 
that made the choice. It came over the issue of nuclear defense, with a 
majority demanding that Labor adopt a policy of total nuclear disarmament. 
Such a policy won’t go down with a majority of the British people or even 
a majority of Labor voters—though, to be sure, there is a large pacifist 
minority in Britain. 


At midweek it appeared that Gaitskell would make a last-ditch fight for 
support from the Parliamentary Labor Party (the Labor MPs). But it’s 
hard to see how he can hold his position. It’s more likely that he will be 
forced out. This would split Labor and might lead Gaitskell to form a new 
Reformist party that would reject socialist and pacifist dogmas. Then, he 
might join forces with the Liberals. 








Whatever happens, Labor’s brand of socialism is dead as an important 
political force in Britain. The danger now is that the Conservatives will be 
sitting too pretty, and that the British parliamentary system won’t work 
effectively. 


Opposition candidate Janio Quadros appears to be the victor in Brazil’s 
election. Although final results may not be known until next week, Quadros 
had such a commanding lead at midweek that government spokesmen all but 
conceded defeat for Marshall Henrique Lott, the administration’s candidate. 


A former governor of Sao Paulo, Quadros says he will tighten Brazil’s 
belt to check inflation (BW—Sep.24’60,p141). He is committed to finish the 
projects begun by outgoing Pres. Juscelino Kubitschek but will let private 
industry carry the development ball until the nation’s finances can stand 

142 another round of public works expansion. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. & 1960, isgue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








To tell the story of R/M asbestos textiles, artist Nicholas Solovioff con- 


ceives the transformation of raw asbestos into yarn and, via the shuttle, 


into cloth, valued not only for safety garments but for a whole host of uses 





Where heat must be handled, asbestos is basic. And the first name in asbestos 
textiles is that of Raybestos-Manhattan. As a mineral, asbestos is unique in its fibrous 
structure. Unique also is R/M’s skill in evaluating the raw fiber and selecting grades 
that impart extra quality to given end-products. Roving, lap and fillers for electrical in- 
sulation; yarns, cloth and tape; laundry pads and covers—R/M asbestos textiles run the 
gamut. Adapting basic materials to industry’s many needs, applying them creatively to 
new performance demands—these are R/M'’s particular talents. And they are available 
to you in four broad product areas—asbestos, rubber, sintered metal, engineered plastics. 
Whatever your business, if you have a problem involving these materials, call on us for 


assistance in finding a practical solution. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N.J. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER SINTERED METAL, ENGINEERED PLASTICS 








You dial... 
IBM cards 
do the 
talking 


Another advance in IBM TELE-PROCESSING *—the new IBM 1001 
Data Transmission System. It’s a low-cost method of collecting 
data from distant locations over regular telephone lines. 


Al aA 


Now all you need to send IBM cards hor 
ng is a low-cost device sma 
ocation on the 
a keyboard. At 
natically punched 
nission charge is the 








The Card Reader and Card Punch are the sending and receiv- 
ing elements of the new IBM 1001 Data Transmission System. 
Used in conjunction with telephone company service, such as 
Bell System Data-Phone, the system can transmit pre-punched 
cards or information keyed in by the sender. No additional 
punched card processing equipment is needed at the sending end. 


This new advance in IBM TELE-PROCESSING means that a 
central data system, such as the IBM RAMAC® 305, will be 
able to update records of transactions periodically reported 
from many scattered locations such as centralized payroll and 


inventory control, cash reporting from branch offices, store- 
ordering of stock in supermarket chains. 


WHAT IBM TELE-PROCESSING MEANS TO YOU 

This system is a further extension of IBM TELE-PROCESSING 

a concept backed by years of IBM experience in data trans 
mission. It helps make possible faster data flow and better 
management control. Ask your IBM representative how IBM 
TELE-PROCESSING can help your company gain peak efficiency 
in data processing applications. Data Processing Division, 
International Business Machines Corporation. 


IBM. TELE-PROCESSING 
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Lightweight vacuum pick-up Pressure container for airborne : is 
plate of BONDOLITE for safe, electronic gear cuts weight 20 er than other 
easy and fast handling of to 50% of other types types 
fragile, bulky materials . 
reduces strain and 
fatigue 





















Radar reflector of BONDOLITE is 


Tire tread-handling pallet pro- Loading tray for tire valve 
35% lighter than previous oem co 


vides long, maintenance-tree 
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Doesn't this light, high-strength honeycomb 
material ‘put a bee in your bonnet’? 





There’s hardly a job in construction — light or heavy — that 
BoNDOLITE can’t improve. This impressively strong structural 
sandwich material is one of the highest strength-weight ratio 
fabricated materials. Rigid? One type of BoNDOLITE actually 
withstands pressure of 64,000 psi without bending! Yet you 
can work it with ordinary shop tools. 

Goodyear supplies BoNDOLITE in many sizes or shapes, from 
%” to 5” thick (even thicker on special order). Depending on 
the application, you can specify cores of metal foil, paper, 
plastic or wood. Surface? You name it—stainless steel, alumi- 
num, fiberglass, plywood, fancy veneers. It can even be pattern- 


Lots of good things come from 


GOODZYEA 


Bondolite —T. M. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio 








embossed for extra rigidity and wear-resistance or for 
decorative purposes. 

Whether your product or project calls for great strength with 
no sacrifice in pay load—or more pay load for the same weight 
—Bonpo.irte is very likely the answer. That’s why missile men 
and plane makers specify Bonpo.ite for decks, bulkheads, 
mounting boards. And that’s why it can do a job for you in such 
applications as partitions, trailers, truck bodies, boat hulls and 
bulkheads, containers—even table-tops. For full details, write 
on company letterhead to Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
Aero-Mechanical Division, Dept. 916RV, Akron 15, Ohio. 


AIRCRAFT 


Plants in Akron, Ohio, and Litchfield Park, Arizona 





In the Markets 


Bond Prices Decline and Yields Rise 
As Buyers See Holdup in Credit Easing 


The United States’ loss of gold hung like a pall over 
the bond market this week. The men who buy bonds 
for the big institutions apparently have decided that the 
gold flowing out of the country will prevent the Federal 
Reserve from a further reduction in the discount rate— 
now 3%—for the balance of the year. It has been high 
interest rates overseas, coupled with relatively low U.S. 
rates, that has been chiefly responsible for the gold 
exodus. 

This is why, in the face of a “deteriorating business 
situation,” as Robert G. Van Cleave of C. F. Childs 
& Co., Inc., describes the economy, bond prices have 
declined and yields have risen. 

Normally a slowdown in business means easy money, 
and though the Fed has eased credit, interest rates, 
especially on bonds, have not fallen so much as some 
dealers expected. For the moment, at least, bond buy- 
ers feel that the Fed may not do much more easing, 
and that over the next few weeks bond prices may con- 
tinue to work lower, and yields higher. 

Not all dealers agree that the Fed is hamstrung. For 
example, Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Inc., thinks that 
“even a large amount of additional gold loss should not 
cause the Fed to lose its nerve in pursuing a policy of 
credit ease to combat a slackening in the domestic 
economy.” 

The longer-term trend in bond prices still appears to 
be up. Sylvia F. Porter, who edits Reporting on Govern- 
ments, says that “only a sudden upsurge in the economy 
would change the direction [of the bond market], and 
that upsurge is not on the horizon now.” 


Pressure on U.S. Gold Reserves Mounts 
As Hot Money Continues to Flow Abroad 


The hot-money flows that have been disrupting inter- 
national finance recently (BW —Sep.3'60,p44), are still 
making their influence felt. At present, the rate on 
three-month treasury bills is running about 5.5% in 
London, compared to less than 2.5% in New York. 

This rate is still acting as a magnet for foreign-owned 
funds held in the U.S. and for U.S. corporations. More- 
over, U.S. investors are buying depressed long-term Brit- 
ish treasuries, in hopes of a quick profit if the Bank of 
England reverses its tight money policy and cuts its 
lending rate. 

With dollars piling up in European central banks, 
pressure on the U.S. gold stock is mounting. In the 
last two weeks alone, the U.S. lost a total of $278-mil- 
lion in gold. 

According to Swiss bankers, the Bank of France and 
the Bank of Italy have been largely responsible for the 
outflow. To help divert some pressure from U.S. gold, 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT THE MARKETS ON: 
@ P. 149—Profile of a sick stock market. 
@ P. 152—Pattern: The Fed’s “bills only” 


policy comes under new attack. 





the Swiss say, the Bank of England has been selling 
gold in the London gold market, in order to hold the Lon 
don gold price at $35.25 per ounce. (This is about equal 
to the cost of buying gold from the U.S. and shipping 
it to Europe.) If the London gold price should rise 
above the cost of buying in New York, then it could 
sharply accelerate the gold outflow from the U.S. 


SEC Charges Underwriter Made Killings 
By Selling Hot Issue Shares to Insiders 


R. A. Holman & Co., Inc., one of the busiest of Wall 
Street’s new underwriters (BW —Sep.24'60,p147) was in 
deep trouble with the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion this week. SEC charges that in selling 175,000 
shares of Pearson Corp., a Rhode Island boat company, 
Holman’s firm funneled a “substantial portion of the 
shares offered into accounts that it controlled and domi- 
nated,” and then when stock jumped to a premium over 
the $1 offering price, sold out. 

This was wrong, alleges the SEC, because Holman 
had made public statements that the 175,000-share offer- 
ing was “oversubscribed,” when in fact large blocks of 
the stock were still in its hands. This “distribution ar 
rangement,” SEC adds, resulted in “prices paid by cus- 
tomers that were .. . artificially established.” If the 
charges are sustained, SEC could force the firm out 
of the securities business. But Holman counters that 
“this is a technical issue. I am sure that the willingness 
of myself and my family to purchase the stock at $1] a 
share was proper.” 

The SEC action against Holman is significant because 
for the first time it is tackling the problem of insider 
trading in “hot” new issues. SEC’s staff hopes that 
when the commission decides the case a new set of 
ground rules for underwriters will be drawn up—rules 
that will sharply limit rights of the underwriter, his fam 
ilv and his close associates to cash in on hot stock issues. 


The Market Briefs 


The slump in the stock market is continuing to cut 
into mutual fund sales. During August, the latest 
period for which figures are available, net sales of fund 
shares (total sales less redemptions) sank to $81-million, 
the lowest monthly total since March, 1958. 


Dividend cuts are beginning to get worrisome. Stand- 
ard & Poor's this week reported that during September 
39 companies reduced or omitted dividends, compared 
to 22 last year. And there’s fear that once boards of 
directors get the bad news on third-quarter profits 
(or losses), the trend to lower payouts may pick up 
sharply 
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® For example, ‘‘Mylar’’* polyester 
Tough, durable Mylar film’s high tensile strength in thin 
gauges helps make products 
e lighter, less bulky. Yet they last 
cuts costs eee improves longer. Right now, “‘Mylar’” with 
its resistance to heat, cold, chem- 
. icals and moisture is improv- 
product performance ing the performance of products 
as different as lustrous metallic 
yarns and tough, flexible exchange 
cable. 

Can this unique plastic film and 
products made with it help you? 
For moreinformation on “Mylar”; 
write: Du Pont Co., Film Dept., 

Room #8, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Better Things for Better Living. . . through Chemistry 





DU PONT 


A ~ - “a 
1. Pressure-sensitive tape of 2. Metallic yarnsof‘‘Mylar” 3. Volatile corrosion-inhibi- def 4: | 7 
“Mylar” is thinner, stronger. staysparklingthroughdyeing, tor packages of ““Mylar’’ fight 


Resists tearing and corrosive washings and wearings, even rust, offer easy identification POLYESTER FILM 
chemicals and moisture. in sun and salt water. of parts. 
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Sick, But Not Ready to Collapse 


Despite the sharp break in stock prices in September, 
there are indications that the market slump may be coming 
to an end fairly soon. One good sign is the number of stock 
groups that are close to being oversold. 


A pretty sick stock market. 

That’s perhaps the kindest thing you 
can say about the chart above. It shows 
that: 

¢ Industrial share prices have been 
slipping ever since August, 1959— 
despite a temporary spurt upward at the 
turn of the vear. Since then, stock 
prices, as measured bv Standard & 
Poor’s index of 425 industrials, have 
fallen 13.2%. 

¢ Rail shares are in a long-term 
downtrend. Since the beginning of 
1959, thev have dropped 20%. 

¢ Utilitv stocks, the traditional 
haven of defensive-minded investors, 
have fared better. Thev are up close to 
14% since the beginning of 1959, al- 
though they, too, have suffered a bit in 
the market's latest slide. 

The table on page 150 is even sorrier 
reading. It shows that a large number 
of individual issues have skidded farther 
than the averages. Almost two-thirds of 
listed shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange are lower in price than they 
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were four or five vears ago, and many 
individual stock groups indexes have 
fallen more than the averages. 

¢ Hopeful Signs—This weak side of the 
market is obvious. But in the wake of 
the market’s big break two weeks ago— 
when the Dow-Jones industrial average 
fell below 600—there are also some sig- 
nals that the market’s long slump may 
soon be coming to an end. 

For one thing, a number of stock 
groups were able to buck the big decline 
in prices during the third week in 
September. Shares of cane refineries, 
small loan companies, domestic oils 
and crude producers, heating and 
plumbing, machine tools and cement 
companies were able to make gains; 
shares of construction and lead and 
zinc companies held their own. In 
contrast, last January only one group— 
meat packers—was able to withstand the 
sharp fall in prices. 

This indicates that at least a number 
of groups are close to being oversold; 
investors, in other words, have already 


discounted bad news for these groups, 
and no longer are willing to dump their 
shares. And, in some cases, they're even 
eager to buy in anticipation of an up- 
turn in profits. 

The break in stock prices also has 
brought back income value to many 
shares. Yields of a good number of 
securities are close to 5%, with many 
well protected by earnings. Investors 
who seek income have been turning to 
bonds, but now that many common 
stocks are vielding handsome returns, 
they are likely to switch once again. 
¢ Readjusted Ratios—Still a third sign 
is the readjustment in price-earnings 
ratios. The Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age sold close to 20 times earnings 
earlier this year. But at present, the 
Dow—assuming $34-a-share earnings in 
1960—is selling at about 17 times earn- 
ings. At the low point of the 1958 
market, the Dow sold at 15.6 times 
earnings. So this year’s market could 
be adjusted to that ratio with a decline 
of no more than another 40 points—say 
down to the 525 level. 
¢ Investor Hesitancy—These signs do 
not mean that the market is ready to 
take off on another spree. Although 
technicians say the market is close to 
being oversold, economic activity must 
show more strength really to stir up in- 
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How Individual Stocks 


UTILITIES 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 


AIRCRAFT MFGS. 
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DRUGS 
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Texas Instruments........ 
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Jones & Laughlin......... 
EE A ae 
8 


CONSUMER GOODS 

Beatrice Foods........... 
ep 
Campbell Soup........... 
Reynolds Tobacco ........ 
ES eine: & o-euerecd Ware 


OILS 

Atlantic Refining ......... 
ee eee 
EE ae ee 
Standard Oil (N.J.)....... 


MISCELLANEOUS 

General Motors.......... 
EE 
Crowell Collier........... 
eee 
Owens Corning .......... 


Pitney Bowes............ 
Sa 
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79% 
27 Vs 
21 
33 % 


27 
18 % 
23 


43% 
47 
41% 
26% 


154 
22% 
70% 
39 % 


492 
56% 
42% 
32 Ya 


33 % 
49% 


43 % 


47 ¥% 
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39% 
50% 
53% 
69 Vs 


37 
40s 


55% 
34 


31% 
26 2 
34% 
39% 


41% 
183 
16% 


75 

29 Vs 
44%, 
24% 
24% 


Were Hit 


. Recent % Change 
Close from High 
90 % — 7.4 
33 Ye — 5.7 
28 % — 95 
36 % — 9.5 
29% — 29.5 
25 “a — 23.2 
30 2 — 14.7 
61'2 — 14.0 
50 — 38.6 
54 —13.8 
28 % —24.8 
1842 — 28.0 
24s — 42.6 
73% — 26.0 
48% — 28.3 
62s —16.7 
68 —166 
73 — 5.2 
35% — 22.0 
39 — 22.0 
52% —10.4 
44% — 34.3 
34%, —37.6 
49 —14.6 
39 —45.7 
40% — 28.6 
55% — 38.0 
55% — 29.4 
73% —28.7 
46' —15.1 
49% — 27 
66 — 1.5 
79% — 44 
34% —13.9 
35 % —14.4 
29% — 20.6 
37 % —11.2 
40% —19.3 
422 —23.9 
184% —30.6 
34% —10.1 
82% —24.9 


88 28.3 


32% ae 
63 2 > a 3.4 


47 Ys 17.1 


37 % — 66— 


¢ t | di)’ ms 
that hav { n sitting on the id nes 
At the moment = te profit mat 
gins are still eding, and d id 1 
ductions are appearing. These make in 
vestor he tant wout« DuVINng cks 
even at s I] gain level So 
the chances are that pri will go lower 
hefé a ‘ ho) ing 
¢ New Factors—But the market 
not seem to be in ft rolonge 
even th ugh some t KS e definitely 
in a bear market of then wn l ‘here 
n loul though hat Wall S et 
ha na 1 in the ng 
yull mark l i : ne th 1 
Sidney Lurie of ephthal & ( be 
lieves, tests the whol mcept of stock 


ownersh p 


I'wo things bring I thers t 
this point of 

] lhe f t ¢ nh n 
in at kk ist a d cade inflatic n and fe iT 
of inflation no longer is a dominant in 
fluence. On ispect of the bull market 
of the late °50s was sharp increase in 
price earnings ratios as investors proved 
willing to pay more for $1 in earnings 
But this period was one of rising antic- 
ipation of inflat ) finitely 
disappeared 

2) The threat of Europe’s competi 
tive low- t manufacturing facilit 
clouds th it] k £ u.S t 
profits 

But while these factors mav put a 


damper on the ¢ 
while most Wall Street men_ believe 


that the trend toward common stock 
ownership will continue and that de 
mand for stocks will overtake suppl 
Most of them see a further liquidation 
in stock befor t] stock market’ 
slump is halted, but ther ee buving 
ypportuniti he 1 select issues 


¢ Individual Sprees—That buving 


mon tubborn habit n be 
scen in fl rious stock group 
have taken off on sprees of their own 
while th rket itself w declin- 
ing 

| J ] ) X n 
] th D Jones ust ig¢ 
ecl l 17 ( ] tock 
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In that period, however, at least 12 
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ucts, 14.5 | 1g 
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Through good, solid design, manufac- 
ture, and application, Garlock packings, 
gaskets, and seals are keeping equipment 
running longer, with less-frequent main- 
tenance. The result: reduced overhead 
and greater productivity wherever de- 


HOW INDUSTRY pendable, leak-proof sealing is required. 


Take design. Garlock CHEVRON* Pack- 
BENEFITS FROM ings are designed to prevent leakage of 
fluids such as air, gas, or oil from 
GARLOCK hydraulic-pneumatic rams and plung- 
ers. Unlike other V-type packings, 
PRODUCTS CHEVRON Packings have an exclusive 
hinge-like construction that assures 
easier movement of the piston at all 
pressures, reduces cylinder wear, and 
rarely needs adjustment once installed. 
Here, sound design is measured in terms 
of less maintenance, less need to replace 
packings or cylinder, and, above all, 
longer packing life. On one 6000 p.s.i. 
hydraulic press application, CHEVRON 
Packings gave 14 years service! 


~~ ya ee Te hl 





In manufacturing— of gasketing, for 
example—Garlock very carefully stud- 
ies and selects the right materials for 
each application. Then, from raw ma- 
terial to end product, every process is 
rigidly controlled, assuring exact den- 
sity and other vital characteristics of 
the finished sheet. Here, proper manu- 
facturing and skilled know-how pays 
off in gasketing that does a better job 
because it is custom-fitted to your re- 
quirements. 





Finally, the importance of application is 
evidenced by the stocking program for 
Garlock KLOZURE Oil Seals. Over 2300 
assembled and bonded seals in every 
combination of seal material and type 
of construction are available nationally 
through 180 distributor stores and 
Garlock regional warehouses. This 
means that you can get the right seal 
for virtually any application . , . right 
from stock when it is needed. 











Whether Original Equipment Manufactur- 
er or User, discover the advantages of 
Garlock’s solid design, manufacturing, 
and application practices. Discuss your 
sealing needs with the local Garlock 
representative—he can offer many 
“k cost-saving ideas. Call or write him at 


Gro Ai RL O CHK 


the nearest of Garlock’s 26 sales offices 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. Or, 
write Garlock Inc., Palmyra, N.Y. 





























Canadian Div.: Garlock of Canada Ltd. 
of Plastics Div.: United States Gasket Co. 


Order from the Garlock 2,000 .. . two 
thousand different styles of Packings, 
er Gaskets, Seals, Molded and Extruded 
in Rubber, Plastic Products. 

irt Registered Trademark 
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The markets pattern 


New Broadside on Fed's ‘Bills Only’ Policy 


Although there has been a good deal of heated 
debate in recent years over whether credit has been 
too tight or too easy, there has been very little dis- 
cussion of the techniques used by the nation’s 
money managers in carrying out their policies. 

True, once each year, the Federal Reserve's 12- 
man Open Market Committee takes a formal vote 
on the method it should adopt in its trading opera- 
tions. But ever since 1953 there has been an 11- 
to-1 vote to confine open market operations to 
trading in short-term Treasury obligations, usually 
91-day Treasury bills. The sole negative vote 
against this “bills only” technique has been cast 
by the president of the New York Fed, who favors 
a “bills preferably” policy that would leave the 
Fed free to deal in other maturities. 

This is the only indication of any dissension 
within the Fed, and the overwhelming majority 
suggests that the battle is not very active. But in 
academic circles, criticism of the “bills only” doc- 
trine has been growing. The latest issue of Harvard 
University’s Review of Economics & Statistics, for 
example, contains a symposium on Controversial 
Issues in Recent Monetary Policy, which has many 
harsh words on the subject. A key contribution is 
made by Dudley G. Luckett, who has made a 
statistical “before and after” comparison of the 
bond market, pointing out that “bills only” has not 
measured up to the claims made for it. 

The issue of “bills only” merits further airing. At 

a time when the stability of our currency is being 
closely scrutinized by foreign financiers for possible 
signs of weakness, the techniques of monetary 
policy must be reexamined. And the notion that we 
can have a flexible credit policy with an inflexible 
technique is subject to question. 
@ Weapon—Open market operations—the buying 
and selling of Treasury obligations from the Fed’s 
portfolio—rank as the Fed’s most important, and 
most frequently used, weapon in either tightening 
or loosening credit, with a resulting major influ- 
ence over the level and structure of interest rates. 
Today, the Fed’s easy money policy has led to a 
sharp decline in short-term rates—a major factor 
in causing the outflow of dollars to higher-yielding 
markets abroad. Long-term rates have moved down 
much more slowly, yet it is a decline in this area 
that might encourage new investment. 

Critics of “bills only” charge that the slow re- 
sponse of long-term rates is due to “bills only.” 
When the Fed wants to tighten, it usually sells 
Treasury bills, thus contracting the reserves of the 
nations banks, shrinking their lending power, and 
increasing interest rates; when it loosens, as it is 
doing now, it buys bills, and the funds it provides 
in paying for them increase the reserves of the 
banking system, enhancing its lending power. 

Fed Chmn. William McC. Martin and his staff 
argue that the long-term rate is influenced, because 
most of the impact on interest rates comes from 
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changes in the reserve position of the banks, not in 
the amount or kind of securities that the Fed buys 
or sells. He also feels that “bills only” has improved 


trading conditions in the market, providing depth,’ 


breadth, and resiliency—or what the market has 
nicknamed “DBR.” 

The Fed agrees that it could influence long-term 
rates directly by dealing in the bond market, 
as it did for years during and after the war, but it 
is afraid that this would lead it back into the arti- 
ficial pegging of prices. 

@ Challenge—tLuckett takes issue with these claims, 
particularly the primary argument that “bills only” 
has improved “DBR.” He accepts the Fed’s defini- 
tions and puts them to the test: 

* Depth—where there are actual or potential or- 
ders immediately above and below prevailing mar- 
ket prices. 

* Breadth—when orders are in volume and come 
from widely divergent groups. 

* Resiliency—when new orders pour promptly into 
the market to take advantage of sharp and un- 
expected fluctuations in prices. 

According to Luckett, dealer “spreads’”—the dif- 
ference between the prices at which they will buy 
or sell—have widened on bonds since “bills only” 
was adopted. Luckett says this is a sign the market 
is “thin” rather than deep. 

As to breadth, Luckett says that the “only fea- 
sible test of greater market breadth is to compare 
the proportions of security holdings of different 
groups before and ofter ‘bills only.’” He concludes 
that there has been no significant change. 

On resiliency, Luckett contends that it is a sub- 

jective term difficult to analyze. He notes, however, 
that “it certainly seems relevant, nevertheless, that 
the only near-panic situations in the government 
bond market” in recent years—in 1953 and 1958— 
have both occurred under “bills only.” 
@ Effects—Luckett goes on to take issue with the 
Fed’s view that injecting funds in bills “will quite 
rapidly permeate to the other areas of the market” 
and that dealing in other than bills may distort 
the interest rate structure. 

This supports the position of Allan Sproul, former 
president of the New York Fed, who was an out- 
spoken critic of “bills only.” According to Sproul, 
“undue emphasis on operations in very short-term 
securities might at times cause the very distortions 
in the market” that the Fed “hopes to avoid.” 

@ Defense—tThe “bills only” policy has its defend- 
ers, inside and outside the Fed. Ralph F. Leach, a 
former Fed official who is now vice-president and 
treasurer of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., for ex- 
ample, spoke out last week before the New York 
State Bankers Assn. Leach said that “bills only” is 
“the greatest advance in central banking technique 
in the last decade,” argued that any other policy 
would involve the money managers in the difficult 
task of deciding “whether interest rates should be 
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ANNOUNCING 
A MAJOR EVENT IN FLEET ECONOMY 


The 1961 FORD is built to take care of itself! 
It is deliberately designed to slash—and in 
some cases eliminate—maintenance costs. You 


can actually prefigure just how much youll save 
on each 1961 Ford unit in your fleet! 


With introduction of the 61 Fords you can cut fleet 
costs as never before. Here are cars built to save you 
money through every operating hour . . . and built 
to retain their value right up through resale time. 


HERE’S HOW TO PREFIGURE YOUR 
’61 FORD FLEET SAVINGS 


Chassis lubrication. The ‘61 Ford will aor- 
mally go 30,000 miles without a chassis 
lubrication. Match that against your present 
lubrication costs. 


Oil changes. You can plan on changing oil 
only at 4,000 mile intervals. 


Brake adjustments. Cross this one off your 
list all together. New Ford brakes mechani- 
cally adjust themselves automatically. 


Muffler replacements. Divide usual muffler 
expense by three. Ford mufflers are double- 
wrapped and aluminized and will normally 
last three times as long as ordinary mufflers 


Body corrosion. All vital underbody parts 
are specially processed to resist rust and 
corrosion . . . even to galvanizing the body 
panels beneath the doors. 


Wax jobs. As an extra dividend, Ford's 
Diamond Lustre Finish never needs waxing. 


But that’s not all! Your drivers want comfort and 
convenience and roadability and handling ease . . . 
and the '61 Ford has these aplenty. Doorways are 
wide and easy to enter or leave. Front seats are 
foam-padded. Interior dimensions are as king-sized 
as ever, but over-all length outside is four inches 
shorter than last year for easier handling. Steering 
is easier, too, with a new 30-to-1 ratio. Generous 
insulation guards against outside heat, cold and 
noise. Dual sun visors and arm rests are standard. 
The list goes on and on. 


To get complete details on all the '61 Ford fea- 
tures that make such welcome economy news, and 
to find out about Ford’s potential high trade-in 
value, see your Ford Dealer now. 


FORD DIVISION, Ard Keolor Company, 





Beautifully built for economy and lasting value... 


Ol FORD 
















This Allis-Chalmers 6,000- 
Ib pneumatic paid for 
itself in its first 25 months 
according to the owner. 
Maintenance costs have 
been nominal — nothing 
beyond routine service. 


SS 





uo 


o a 
There's a dollar-saving difference 
in Allis-Chalmers Lift Trucks 
...and the difference grows by the hour 


Sometimes it takes 10,000 hours or more to prove: No other lift truck 
can be expected to operate as steadily, as economically for as long a 
time as an Allis-Chalmers. 

This is a conclusion reached by users who have kept detailed records 
of operation and maintenance costs. Many of their case histories are 
available for the asking. 

Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer show you the many features that 
make the dollar-saving difference. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


> ALLIS-CHALMERS 











BH-133 
—— ~~ 
$30,000,000 
e 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
454% Debentures due October 1, 1985 
Price 100% 
(and accrued interest from October 1, 1960) 
Upon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the 
business of the Company may be obtained within any State trom any 
Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. The 
offering is made only by means of the Prospectus and this announcement 
is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation Kuhn, Loeb &Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
i Incorporated 
Smith, Barney &Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld &Co. 
Incorporated 
September 28, 1960 
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Ve% or VY4% higher or lower 
than the existing market ap- 
praisal.’ 

In essence, this is the Fed’s 
own last line of defense. It 
feels that dealing in  short- 
term bills means a minimum 
interference with the market, 
while any other policy would 
tend to mean a managed 
market, and eventually to in- 
volve the pegging of govern- 
ment securities. 

But critics of “bills only” 
insist that they do not seek a 
return to the pegged market. 
According to Albert Gailord 
Hart of Columbia University, 
“Federal Reserve operations 
in long-term securities can, if 
desired, be given more im- 
personality” by making the 
public “see the objectives of 
a policy move in terms of 
effects on business activity, 
prices, etc.—or more imme- 
diately on owned reserves— 
rather than of goals definable 
in security prices.” He says 
“It is now almost a decade 
since the Federal Reserve got 
out of the bond-price-fixing 
business; and it is entirely 
possible to resume operations 
in long-term securities with- 
out being seen as mere price 
manipulators.” 
® Present Situation — The 
“bills only” policy can work 
under most circumstances, 
but there are situations when 
a departure seems advisable. 
If the Fed felt that longterm 
rates should be lower, then 
operating in that end of the 
market would have a notice- 
ably faster impact with less 


reserves than under “bills 
only.’ 

In sticking to an inflexible 
position, Luckett concludes 


that “the Federal Reserve has 
given up a great deal to gain 
very little.” His analysis sup- 
ports the fears Sproul voiced 
in 1954. As Sproul put it, 
Adherence to ‘bills only’ is 
indulging in the luxury of a 
fixed idea. There is no such 
easy escape from specific and 
empirical decisions in central 
banking.” 
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American’s Cargo Service Expediter — your 
representative at the freight terminal. 


Your American Airlines’ Cargo Service Expediter 
keeps a constant check on your shipment. He is the 
direct link between customer and carrier, and a big 
reason why you receive superior service when you 
ship by American AIRfreight. 

Cargo Service Expediters, specialists among spe- 
cialists, are a vital part of American’s Al Rfreight 
team. Every skilled member of that team has one 
goal: the swift, dependable movement of airfreight 


Your man at American =A/R 




















freight 


from shipper to receiver. This service concept is 
added assurance that your shipments with American 
AlRfreight leave on time, arrive on time and get 
where they’re going in good condition. 

Keep yourself abreast of the latest developments 
in AlRfreight. Write American Airlines AIRfreight, 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York, for a 
free subscription to ““AIlRfreight Manifest.” 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


America’s Leading Cargo Airline 











South Carolina’s three natural har- 
bors made commercial history last 
year with dollar value of imports 
and exports totaling $207,900 ,000 
Why such high productivity? Be- 
cause South Carolina has the three 


essentials that create a superb busi- 


ness climate: a wealth of water and 


raw materials...a young, intelli- 
gent, hard-working labor force... 
and an industry-favoring govern- 
ment vitally interested in helping 
South 


Whatever you make, let us prove you 


business grow in Carolina. 


can make it forlessin South Carolina. 


for information contact: Walter W. Harper. Director, Box B-10 
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South Carolinians can play along 


her 281 mile seashore of fine white | 


sand the year around, They can 


choose a famous resort hotel...or | 


a palm-studded island all their own. 
Swimming, water-skiing, sailing re- 
gattas, deep sea fishing — or just ly- 
ing in the sun are only a few of the 
shoreline sports Souii: Carolina of- 


fers. Add to this vacation paradise 


a naturally mild climate with a year- 
ly average of 295 sunshiny days! 
Whatever your favorite recreation, 


let us prove you can enjoy it more in 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


, South Carolina State Development Board. Columbia, S.C 











Wall St. Talks... 


about new offerings 
by SBICs, proxy fight at Alle- 
ghany, Ryder System antitrust 
suit, steel dividends. 


Underwrit« feel the break in the 
market may have taken the bloom off 
the rush of new public offerings by 


small business investment companies 
BW sep.i4 Q,pl2] Many cent 
issues are now selling at discounts from 
their offering pricc Boston Capital 
which came out at 15, is 124 bid: Narra 
gansett ¢ ipital, out at Il, 1s 4 ind 
Venture Capital, out at 74, is 6%. Asa 
result, some groups which had _ been 
considering new SBIC offerings are 


drawing back 


Rumors persist that the proxy fight 
for control of Alleghany Corp. between 


the Murchison group and Allan Kirby 
will involve New York Central RR, an 
Alleghany holding. One director, Don 
ild H. Carter 1 participant in the 
Murchison brothers’ proxy solicitation 
filing with SEC. But no stir was raised 
it Central’s board meeting this week, 
ind evervone denies resignation in 
sight 

Ryder System, wh truck leasing 
business has been hit bi ustice Dept 
intitrust action, says only about 5 of 
its truck leasing venues—some $2 
million—could be affected. Its stock 
price dropped from 29 to 26 on Justice’s 
announcement. Justice seems chiefl 


concerned about acquisitions in cities 
where Rvder already had truck lcasing 
operations. In a somewhat parallel cas¢ 


earlier this vear, Hertz, probably No. 2 
truck leaser, agreed t ill off some of 


Two big New York banks are flirting 
with the idea of setting up as dealers in 


the government bond market, which 
currently has only five major bank deal 
rs. First National Citv Bank has hired 
John J. Larkin, who ran the trading desk 
for New York Federal Reser Bank 

kev desk in the whole svstem. National 
Citv, though, savs it “‘has no present 
plans to start a dealer operation.” 
Meanwhile, another big bank mav trv 
to break into the market bv buving one 
of the established non-bank dealers in 


government 


Uneasiness about steel dividends 
grows in the wake of Acme Steel's re- 
duction to 10¢ from 30¢ quarterlh 
Som teel analvsts believe il the 
majors will be able to hold their payouts 
stable, but others feel Bethleh Steel 
mav not 
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NEW MATERIALS must be developed before man can reach into outer 


space. Ultimately these materials mean a better way of life for the modern consumer. Vitro has 
pioneered advances in rare earth chemicals and alloys. A thorium-magnesium master alloy, now in 
production, imparts ultra-high temperature resistance to missile skins and critical parts. Other rare earth 
developments mean improved electronic components and even top-quality eyeglass lenses. Another 
reason why Vitro means more than atomic energy... chemical and metallurgical development. 





a 
Vit CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 





BUSINESS ABROAD 
TOTAL DIRECT INVESTMENT ABROAD 


(by major industries) 
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(U.S. Industry's | aie New Figures Give 

‘Investment First Official Picture 

in Facilities PUBLIC of Sales by “Direc: 

Abroad More | Investment Enter- 
“>. Ihan Doubled 5 prises.” In Manu- 
- During '50s. een facturing, European 
r and Canadian Plants 
; Produce the Great 
2 / Bulk of These For- 
ate— // PETROLEUM eign Sales. 








nn New Data 


& SMELTING 


@ ume 
1950 1959 It’s no news t inv Dusinessman or 
economist in this country that Ameri 
can industry has been migrating abi 
during the past | , in unp 


cedented 


MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT ABROAD rh 7 +" 4 one 
(by industries) e big rations th + hav 


been putting 


foreign production faciliti make 
secret of the fact. and it is common 
‘ea knowledg that hundred f medinm 
| sized ny} } ha been follow 
uit on a smaller ile 


] 
. | As for th er-all picture, Commerce 
1o— Manufacturing, | eed oie A ay te bogs 
. trv by industt nd country by untr 
Chemicals, OTHER Boog Ese Aces Besse cil partes 
. ' book val f these direct invest t 
Machinery, ¢ New Dimension—Onl: \ 




















‘ 
- CvVCcr, it p pie ft get round 
: yictur yf th ndustrial migration. In 
moe TRANSPORTATION picture lustrial mugrati 
: EQUIPMENT 1 census of private U.S. investments 
c ibroad, Commer Dept has just addec 
ad in important dimension—concrete dat 
° MACHINERY on the increasing sales being mad 
v (incl. electrical) the direct-investment enterpris¢ 5.’ 
c hart 
Chhaftt m i 
= he new fi ' wer sales in the do 
= METALS ¢ new figure cover sales in the d 
pa mestic market r the host countric 
a ibroad plus export sales from thes¢ 
CHEMICALS ountries—in luding shipm nts. t thi 
uo The highligh f tl nsu 
bulky document to be publishec 





FOOD PRODUCTS oa Mle scree cxe Sg oe scorare 
1950 1959 issue of the Survey of Current Business 


©ausiness week with figures undated wherever possible 
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a on U.S. Investments Overseas 


»\ 


from 1957, 
taken. 


the vear the census was 


|. Provocative Stuff 


For the economist, the data on 
sales of U. S. foregn subsidiaries and 
branches, including sales to the U. S., 
have an important bearing upon the 
U. S. balance of payments problem. 
Sales of U. S. overseas companies to 
the U.S.—the so-called flowback—con- 
tribute directly to the deficit, while 
sales of these companies in foreign mar- 
kets to some extent replace actual or 
potential U.S. exports to these 
markets. 

These new data also raise the ques- 
tion of how much overseas investment, 
especially in manufacturing, is adding 
to European and Japanese competitive 
strength in the world marketplace 
On a narrow interpretation of the 
figures, the answer is: Not much. But 
along with the U. S. capital that moves 
abroad goes a lot of U. S. knowhow 
im production and product develop- 
ment, and all of it reduces the edge 
this country has had, traditionally, in 
“innovational” products. 

* Key Figures—Here are some of the 
kev census figures that are new: 

e Total sales by U. S. overseas 
companies were $32-billion in 1957, 
a time when investments totaled $25- 
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billion. Of these sales, about $3.7- 
billion were to the U. S., accounting for 
more than one-fourth of all U. S. im- 
ports. Another $5-billion was sold in 
third markets. 

e U. S. manufacturing enterprises 
abroad contributed $18-billion of the 
1957 sales total, and $21-billion in 
1959. Indications are that they will 
pass the $22-billion mark this vear. 

¢ Imports into the U. S. of manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured prod- 
ucts of these companies came to about 
$l-billion in 1957, and 80% of these 
imports came from Canada—mostly 
newsprint, wood pulp, and aluminum. 
More significant, competitively, was the 
$200-million of imports from U. S.- 
owned European plants—a figure that 
has grown several times over since 
1957. 

In other respects, too, the census is 
a rich mine of facts: 

e The total book value of U.S. 
direct investments overseas rose to 
nearly $30-billion at the end of last 
vear. Preliminary indications are that 
another $2-billion will be added this 
vear—about half in new investment 
from the U.S. and half from reinvested 
earnings of foreign subsidiaries. (This 
has been the pattern over recent vears.) 

e Although Canada still leads in 
total U.S. direct investment—with 
just over $10-billion compared to Latin 


America’s $8.2-billion and Europe's 
$5.3-billion—U.S. direct investment in 
Europe is increasing at a faster rate than 
anywhere else. 

¢ Scope of Investments—When _ it 
comes to the kinds of industries into 
which U.S. investors are sinking their 
money, the most striking fact is the 
growth of investment in manufacturing 
industries, especially in Europe. Manu- 
facturing investments increased last year 
by more than $1-billion—a record—ac- 
counting for 40% of the over-all in- 
crease. 

A few statistics from the census give 
an idea of the scope and magnitude of 
the contribution of U.S. direct foreign 
investments to the countries in which 
they have been made. Wages and sal- 
aries paid by U.S. firms abroad totaled 
nearly $7-billion in 1957. They also 
spent about $17-billion for materials 
and services—including imports from 
the U.S.—and paid $4.5-billion in taxes, 
direct and indirect to foreign govern- 
ments. More than 3-million people were 
employed abroad by U.S. subsidiaries 
and branches. 


ll. Balance of Payments 


U.S. officials who have worked on 
the new census or who have studied it 
feel that a number of important conclu- 
sions with respect to the U.S. balance 
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of payments emerge from these figures 

e Sales abroad of U.S. overseas en 
terprises, sales that actually or poten 
tially compete with exports direct from 
the U.S., are a much more important 
factor in upsetting the balance of pay 
ments than are their relatively modest 
sales to the U.S. Actually, much of the 
sales by American enterprises 
back to the U.S. are a defense against 
conventional foreign competition. For 
example, exports of cars made by U.S 
companies in Europe are often in com 
petition with other European-made cars, 
not with American cars. 

¢ The real competition for Ameri- 
can-made goods from U.S. companies 
abroad comes in the manufacturing field 
rather than in raw materials production. 
In fact, to the extent that foreign in- 
vestment makes cheaper supplies of raw 
materials available to American indus- 
try, it may actually improve the over-all 
competitive position of the U.S— 
although this advantage has been offset 
in recent vears by U.S. restrictions on 
such imports as oil, lead, and zinc. 

e The new and most serious com- 
petitive threat comes from U.S. com- 
panies in Europe, and to some extent 
in Japan, rather than from those in 
Canada and Latin America. Imports 
from U.S. plants in Canada fall largely 
into the semi-manufactured categories 
that are relatively uncompetitive. The 
bulk of investment in Latin America is 
in raw materials. 
¢ Competitive Problem—One thing is 
quite clear: A narrow accounting calcu 
lation of the effects of U.S. overseas in 
vestment on the U.S. balance of pa 
ments gives no adequate measure of the 
over-all competitive problem 

l'ake the immediate balance of pay 
ments impact of U.S. over-all direct 
foreign investment in the census veat 
Capital outflows for direct investment 
from the U.S. were $2.5-billion. Re 
mittances of income and fees from over 
seas investments were also about $2.5 
billion. Thus the capital outflow was 
canceled out by the inflow. Exports of 
overseas firms to the U.S. were $3.7- 
billion. But imports by U.S. overseas 
companies from the U.S. were esti 
mated at about $2.6-billion on the basis 
of a partial sample, and probably were 
considerably higher than that 

Ihe same calculation for Europe 
alone gives a similar picture for 1957 
Capital outflow was $287-million. In 
come from European investments was 
almost $281-million. Exports of Ameri 
can firms in Europe to the U.S. wer 
$200-million. Imports of those firms 
from the U.S. based on a partial sampl« 
were around $150-million. That would 
give a deficit of $56-million. But since 
imports from the U.S. by these firms 
in Europe actually may have been be 
tween $200-million and $300-million, 
the balance probablv was fairly even 


overseas 


l oda of « I thei 
the U.S 
than in 1957. So there mav be a sizable 


direct deficit 


expt rts back to 


from Europe are much bigger 


lll. Export-Import Ratio 


It is clear, in any 


I case, that deficits 
7 . ’ +} \ . r yiddl > appl 
irising in nl Way are plading waen 
compared to the indirect loss that comes 
from the $22-billion or so of sales of 


manufactured goods produced by U.S 


overseas companies—goods that to some 
extent compete with U.S. exports. Of 
that total, U. S.-owned European plants 
produced $7.7-billion in 1959, and prob- 
ably will produce close to $9-billion this 
vear 

¢ Two Schools—It is impossible, of 
course, to measure how much of the 
production of U.S. firms abroad ac- 


tually displaces U.S. exports. In fact, 
balance of payments experts in Wash- 
ington differ sharply in their assessment 
of the real effect of foreign investment 
on the balance of payments 

One school argues that the long term 
effect of U.S. investment abroad on 
the balance of payments will be favor- 
able—even though shorter term it un- 
doubtedly means 


more competition for 
U.S. exports 
The reasoning goes this way 
Foreign investments generate in- 
come that currently is just about bal- 
ancing capital outflows. It often gen- 
erates exports from the U.S. of com- 


ponent parts, 
materials. For 
minum ’s 
fabricating plant in th 


ipital equipment, raw 
example, Reynolds Alu- 


yg investment in 


iluminum 
United King- 
dom last vear ha major factor 
in boosting U.S. exports of 


| 
th if, the 


been i 
duminum 
American 

through 


Bevond export of 

stvles and production methods 
overseas investments creates new de 
mand for American-type products in 


cluding those made in the U.S 


Ihe other side of the argument runs 
like this 

Initially, foreign investments may 
generate exports from the U.S., espe- 


cially where the 


money is put into as 
sembly plants. But the trend always is 
from assembly operations to more ind 


more complete local production. That 
means increasing displacement of U.S. 
exports as investments mature 

More serious, the existence of a for- 
subsidiary auto- 
makes new products devel 
oped by the parent company immedi 
itely available for 
Chat robs the U.S 
to exploit fully 


eign manufacturing 
matically 


foreign 
of the 


in terms of exports the 


production 
opportunity 


temporary monopoly created by the de 
velopment f anew product or line of 
products here in the U.S. Such monop 


olies, however short-lived, are becom 
ing increasingly important t the 
competitive position of the U.S. in 
world markets. END 
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In Business Abroad 


West Germany Proposes a Customs Union 
To Abolish Tariffs Between Trade Blocs 


As a solution to the trade split in Europe, West Ger 
many now is leaning toward a customs union between a 
tightly integrated Common Market of the “Six” and a 
more loosely organized group of the “Seven.” The Ger 
man idea is going over well in London, but so far has won 
no support in Paris. 

Under this plan, the tariffs of all 13 nations would be 
“harmonized” with respect to non-European trade, and 
gradually abolished within the 13-nation area. Excep- 
tions for Britain's Commonwealth partners would be 
made by way of tariff quotas giving free entry for fixed 
quantities of Commonwealth goods that now entet 
Britain duty-free. On the political side, the Seven would 
not be required to accept commitments that the Six 
have made to ultimate federal union. 

The Bonn customs union scheme may be aired when 
the “Committee of 21" meets later this month. This 
committee, which includes the U.S. and Canada, was 
set up early this year to deal with trade problems within 
the Atlantic Community. 


Proposed Import Concessions Give 


Some U.S. Manufacturers a Break 






Some domestic manufacturers may be pleasantly sur- 
prised when they read the list that U.S. negotiators 
will offer up for import concessions at the General 
Agreement on Tariffs & Trade (GATT) sessions next 
January. Officials in Washington are quictly telling 
producers of coal-tar chemicals, nonferrous metals and 
minerals that fewer tariff cuts will be offered on their 
products than they now may believe. 

After two months of public hearings on the original 
offer list, the Tariff Commission and other government 
agencies are now working up the final list. But it 
won't be made public until negotiations on U.S. tariffs 
begin at the GATT meetings in Geneva. 


France Will Stimulate Economic Growth 


By Easing Up on Austerity Program 


The French government is relaxing its policy of 
rhe nation’s 1961 budget, presented 
to the National Assembly this weck, aims at a 5.5% over 
all rate of economic expansion by increasing consumer 
purchasing power and stimulating industrial production 
Recently, critics voiced with fear that Pres. de Gaulle’s 
truth and severity” program, instituted in 1958 to check 
inflation and stabilize the franc, was leading to economic 
stagnation (BW —Oct.1'60,p140 During 1958-59, 


economic austerity 
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France’s industrial production grew an average of 3.5%, 
compared with an annual growth of nearly 10% in the 
early 1950s. 

The nation’s new budget eases a ban on wage rises, 
increases social security and old-age benefits. And it calls 


for a 7.7% increase in government spending, from about 
$12.9-billion this year to $13.9-billion in 1961. Govern- 
ment revenues are expected to increase $800-million next 
year over 1960's $13.5-billion 


Cubans Seize U.S. Nicaro Plant; 
Economic Sanctions on Castro Expected 


The strains on U.S.-Cuba relations, heightened by 
Fidel Castro's turbulent U.N. appearance, still aren’t 
severe enough to create a diplomatic break. But the 
economic relationship between the two countries con- 
tinues to deteriorate rapidly. 

Last weck the U.S. government shut down its $110- 
million Nicaro nickel plant in Oriente province because of 
“harassment and confiscatory taxes” imposed by the 
Cuban government. A day later, Cuban workers took 
over the facility as the prelude, in most observers’ 
opinion, to outright government seizure 

Now U.S. economic sanctions against the Cubans 
are expected. These may take the form of export con- 
trols under authority of the Export Control Act of 1949 
that permits the President to prohibit or curtail ship- 
ments to foreign countries in the interest of security 
or domestic economy. Iteias that might be controlled in- 
clude machinery and chemicals used in oil refining. This 
would hamper Cuban operation of seized U.S. refineries 
that now are processing Russian crude oil. 


Bonn Wants Allies to Go Along 
With Embargo on East German Trade 


West Germany’s trade embargo on East Germany will 
lose much of its bite, Bonn sources feel, if other Western 
it midweek, although the 
Big Three had privately expressed approval of the move, 


] 
retalia- 


nations don’t follow suit. But 


Bonn continued to stand alone in its economi 
tion against Communist pressure on West Berlin 

West German deliveries to East Germany last year 
totaled about $256-million, including $67-million in iron 
and steel products, $31-million in machinery and vehicles, 
$24-million in chemicals. If these goods 
placed, cancellation of the German Interzonal trade agree 
ment by Bonn last week would be a severe blow to the 


cannot be re- 


Communists economy. But since the East Germans 
trade with Britain, France, and Sweden. thev’re in a 
position to make up at least the more critical losses in 


such products as iron and steel if these countries con 
tinue to do business with them 

Shipments to East Germany represent only 2.5% of 
West Germany's total foreign trade. But Communist 
Germany's trade with the Federal Republic—about $215- 
million last year, mainly in brown coal, petroleum, and 
agricultural products—is | | ‘ 
and nearly half of its trade outside the Communist bloc 


of its total export business, 
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Philip S. Fogg, President of Consolidated Electrodynamics Corporation, 
compares advertising to electronic testing gear. 


“With us, even an advertisement 
is test equipment.” 


“Our industry is so complex we depend heavily 
on advertising to find new uses for products. 
This is how we test marketability of our elec- 
tronic measuring and recording devices beyond 
the immediate, known prospects. 

“As in any rapidly changing industry, the 
key men depend on business magazines to keep 


abreast of all the latest developments. Adver- 
tising there is our fastest and most economical 
way to reach them. 

“Tt is in business publications like McGraw- 
Hill’s that we feel our advertising finds a 
common meeting ground with customers we 
know—and prospects we don’t.” 


ax, McGraw-Hill gx. 
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More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 





U.S. ROYAL WIRE-BRAIDED GASOLINE PUMP HOSE 


in proof-of-performance test 
dramatically outlasts conventional hose 

















Employee C. W. Brewer, Jr. gasses motor powering the refrigerator unit on this 
reefer truck, demonstrating why pumps must use 18’ lines 


James W. Harper is manager of Interstate Truck Termi- Royal Wire-braided Gasoline Hose has lasted 7 months 

nal (Ulmer, S. C.). The place boils with activity 24 so far and is still as sturdy as ever.” This kind of 

hours a day, 7 days a week. More than 50,000 trucks service under these conditions explains why U.S. Royal 

and 20,000 passenger cars a year are fueled. Some of Gasoline Hose outlasts, outperforms and lowers operat- 

the busiest pumps have served 50 trucks in a 24-hour ing expenses. You can't beat the “U.S.” special construc- 

period. tion features. Approved by Underwriters Laboratories 
“This hose stands up under the most severe type of ° ° ° 


service. Trucks run over it and there is constant abrasion WHEN YOU THINK OF MARKETING HOSE, THINK OF 
and squeezing, but there is no leakage. Although the YOUR “U.S.” OIL EQUIPMENT JOBBER. HE HAS A 
hose we've used in the past lasted only 6 weeks, U.S. SUPERIOR HOSE FOR EVERY MARKETING NEED. 





Big 12-pump gas StatiOn (one of the busiest 
inthe East) fuels over 7O,O0O00 vehicles a 
year with U.S. Royal Gasoline Hose 








Interstate Truck Terminal, Ulmer, S. C. This station has 12 
pumps. Restaurant and store are in background; shower, 
sleeping quarters, lounge and barbershop for truck drivers 
are in area at right. Photo shows five trucks and one passen- 
ger car being serviced at one time. 








Attendant fills truck tank with U.S. Royal Hose. 
Note extreme flexibility and ease of handling. 


it left) Station Manager James Harper shows how 
previous hose at left was flattened and cut when 
truck ran over it. U.S. Rubber hose at right, which 
has been run over repeatedly, still remains in 
perfect shape. 
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For your fall or winter vacation, consider a trip to Mexico City. Even 
if you have been there, you probably didn’t have nearly enough time to 
explore all the Aztec and Toltec ruins, browse through Chapultepec Castle 
and other treasures of Spanish architecture, or bask in the scenic wonders 
of Popocatepetl and Lake Xochimilco. 


It’s easy to get there, too. Air France has just started limited jet service 
from New York, while Eastern Airlines and Mexico’s Aeronaves plan New 


York-Mexico City jet flights soon. Nonstop jets also take you from Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


Once there, you can live like a king for amazingly little. There are scores 
of good hotels. Accommodations range from the plush Tecali (split-level 
suites with black marble baths) and Hotel Presidente to the comfortable, 
popular Geneve in the fashionable Calle de Londres shopping section. The 
Hilton Continental (Mexican decor) is a sure bet for comfort and convenience. 


Best deluxe hotel bargains: Del Paseo (rooftop pool and cabana restau- 
rant, rooms starting at $8 a day single) and Suites Emperador (for groups 
of four, with kitchenette-bar at $3 a person). 


Before long, the bullfight season will be in full swing (usually December 
to March). Your hotel can get you a good seat for around $7. Ask for seats 
on the shady side—you can see the action better there, and you’ll have plenty 
of Mexican and foreign celebrities for company. Spanish matadors Domin- 
guin and Ordonez may be on hand. Top Mexican toreros, “El Calesero,” 
Juan Silveti, Joselito Huerta, and Carlos Arruza are slated to fight. Bull- 
fights are held on Sundays at 4:30 p.m. 


Mexico City has two bullrings—Plaza Mexico (world’s biggest) and El 
Torero (small, with more atmosphere). There’s an interesting ranch-style 
restaurant, Caballo Bayo, near El Torero. 


There’s no lack of top-flight, colorful restaurants. Hotels Del Paseo, 
Tecali, Majestic, Hilton Continental, and the Muralto in the Latin American 
Tower all offer rooftop dining with spectacular views. Hotel Cortez has an 
ancient, sleepy patio for lunch; Prendes Restaurant is a famous old place 
where business and government wheels huddle. For fancy lunches or dinner 
with guitar music, try La Ronda, Focolare, or “1-2-3” in Londres-Niza. 


Night life can keep you hopping. El Patio, featuring native dances, puts 
out the red carpet for visitors. For a look at the Mexican cafe society set, 
drop in at Jacaranda, considered the swankiest night spot. Villa-Fontana 
features the “magic violins’ show. Songwriter Agustin Lara, Mexico’s 
Hoagy Carmichael, plays his own tunes at the Bohemian-type Bar Manolo. 


Sightseeing won’t be complete without a Sunday visit to the Palace of 
Fine Arts for folk music and dancing, and a look at the famous Tiffany glass 
curtain (portraying a Mexican sunrise, with lighting and musical effects). Best 
show bargain: Sunday morning costumed rodeos at Rancho Del Charro— 
admission 45¢. You should also see some fast professional jai-alai at the 
Fronton Mexico, nightly at eight o’clock. 


Club Mexico, largest country club, has one of the most challenging golf 
courses in the Western Hemisphere. There’s also Churbusco, the city’s 
oldest club, with beautiful grounds and a new clubhouse. 


Acapulco road (split-lane, toll highway most of the way) makes a nice 
drive—and transportation is cheap. Before arrival at the beach resort 
(about five hours from Mexico City), stop at Cuernavaca, 40 min. from the 


coast. Its Las Mananitas has outdoor dining with a garden full of exotic 467 
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birds. And you might want to stop overnight at the old silver mining town of 
Taxco (two hours away). Victoria Hotel is a good bet there. 


Shopping in Mexico City is real fun—particularly if you like bargain- 
ing over prices. (Haggling is accepted, except in expensive shops.) Big 
stores such as Sanborn’s and Palacio de Hierro have style, variety, and 
reasonable prices. Peggy Page Shop (Londres, 104-4) and San Francisco 
(Niza, 46) are two, high-style silver shops. Prices are low. You can buy a 
silver tea set for around $250; it might cost you $800 here. 


Local markets are good for pottery and Mexican wool serapes (used for 
rugs). Lagunilla Market has antique shops. Leather is cheap—handmade 
briefcases run around $40, but be sure to test moving metal parts such as 
locks and clasps. Liquor: Try Cuervo Centenario Tequila (cactus liquor) or 
Kahlua (Mexico coffee liqueur). Bacardi rum in gallon jugs is a good buy. 


If you’re scouting for an art find, try Parque Sullivan (near Hilton 
Continental) Sundays. Local artists have sidewalk shows. And be sure to 
take in the National Handcraft Museum serving Mexican artisans as a 
showroom warehouse. Prices are moderate. 


Health tips: Don’t eat or drink heavily in the evening (7,400-ft. altitude 
slows digestion, makes for restless nights); take a “siesta” in late afternoon; 
don’t take salads or tap water in unrecommended places (try the fine Mexican 
beers or bottled mineral waters); take both light and heavy clothes with you. 


“Drink-a-meal”’ fad—the newest twist on how to diet—is getting a bigger 
play than ever in ads and among weight-worried executives. With Metrecal, 
Bal-Cal, and other bottled meals, you drink concentrated food in water. 


Before choosing any form of crash dieting, note three new books: 


* Foods Without Fads, by Dr. E. W. McHenry, warns about new weight- 
losing gimmicks and shows why they are unnecessary (Lippincott, $3.50). 


* The Safe and Sure Way to Reduce, by Gaynor Maddox, explains sensible 
weight control and emphasizes the psychological side (Random House, $3.95). 


* Food Becomes You puts emphasis on age factors—by R. M. Leverton 
(lowa State University Press, Ames, $3.50). 


Football: You may have noticed that there’s more excitment in college 
games this year. That’s partly because new football rules are helping make 
the contests more like professional ball. Main change: Each team can send 
in a substitute after each play any number of times-——with the clock running. 


New rule lets coaches use specialists—punters, place kickers, and 
defensive men—whenever needed. It also gives coaches more chance to call 
plays by shuttling in “messenger-boy” substitutes (popular in pro football). 


You can give money to your political party for the campaign and still 
avoid paying a federal gift tax (214% to 5734%). Gift tax rules allow you to 
make tax-free gifts of $3,000 annually to an unlimited number of recipients. 
Say, you’re planning to contribute $15,000. You spread it among party com- 
mittees in various states and localities, thus gain a tax advantage. If you 
give equal sums to five groups, each $3,000 would be tax-free. 

Income tax reminder: Ordinary political party contributions are not 
deductible as charitable donations. But certain semi-political “educational” 
groups—listed by the Internal Revenue Service—are treated as charities. 


Contents copyrighted under the general conyright on the Oct. 8, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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remember, Bell is the 

most experienced 

helicopter in the world. 


Bl-| WORLD. STANDARD 
HELICOPTERS 


BELL HELICOPTER CORP. Fort Worth, Texas Subsidiary of Bell Aircraft Corporation... in its 26th year 











$1,000 to $5,000 


Personal 
Loans 
to Executives 


Strictly Confidential 
* 


A nationwide Executive Loan 
Service designed for respon- 
sible executives as a conveni- 
ent supplementary source of 
personal credit. No collateral, 


no endorsement, no embar- 
rassing investigation. All de- 
tails handled by mail from 
the privacy of your office. 
Monthly repayments up to 2 
years if desired. References: 
Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
First National Bank of St. Paul 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
of San Francisco 


For full particulars write 
Mr. A. J. Bruper, Vice Pres 


Industrial Credit 
Company 


Sixth Floor — Hamm Building 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
I nvestors 


TD Ust 


DECLARES ITS 
144" Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 


Irom net income, 
payable October 25 a 


to shareholder x 

po , 
record September Pf E Le 
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200 Berkeley Street sOsto! 
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Industrial Products Division 


SAN FERNANOK ALIFORNIA’- EMPIRE 7 6161 
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(Other) includes aid to the 
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disabled, and aid to the blind 
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-] General assistance 


Aid to dependent children 


Old-age assistance 


(Other) includes aid to the 





permanently and totally 
disabled, and aid to the blind 
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General assistance 





Dependent children 


Old-age recipients 


Public Welfare Outlays Rise 


Ever since the depression of the morc tl 
1930s, government has assumed increa \ f 
ng responsibility in caring for those in _ prog lax | 
need. In the past decade alone, publi tion, | 
welfare pavments increased 54%, reach nor ADC f 
ing $3.7-bilhon im 1959 tate f f 
Ihe greatest increase among the thi d 
major categories of public assistance ma 
curred in the Aid to Dependent Ch ch 
dren classification (ADC( vh p 101 
ments almost doubled fh: $554-mil m 
lion in 1950 to over S1-billion in 1959 f 
ADC recipients outdistanced the num } 


ber who received old-ag 
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Dinner pail for a rocket 


To carry enough solid propellant fuel to feed the 
insatiable appetite of a huge rocket motor, Budd 
SpaceAtomics designed and built this cylindrical all- 
welded case using a special stainless steel alloy. Here, it 
is being readied for a burst test. Taped to the tank are 
two products of our Instruments Division: PhotoStress, 
a unique stress analysis method which translates strains 
into visible color-patterns . and MetalFilm strain 
Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests 

Electronics, Metals Testing 


Plastics, Railway and S; 


gages which record stresses electrically. This project, 
being carried on in our Testing Laboratories, illustrates 
several of our diversified interests and how they can be 
coordinated to work in one direction. Actually, Budd 
interests work in many directions . . . to make tomorrow 
today. For specific information about our PhotoStress 
method and MetalFilm strain gages or about our space 


age activities, write The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Sealer 


Feather-touch key feed! 5 operations in | 


BETTER PACK 


5 
ELECTRIC 
Gummed - Tape 


second 


-electrically! Fastest sealer! Money saver! Litera- 
ture or Proof-Demonstration without obligation. 


Eel 1A, 257 Canal St 
/MC. Shelton, 


Conn 








IN NEW MEXICO 


Nucleus of the Booming Southwest 
Here is your man on the 
spot. Familiar with the laby- 
rinth of local and state gov- 
ernment, widely connected 
n business circles. He knows 
New Mexico. Activities in- 
clude economic feasibility 
studies, corporate public re 
lations, executive search and 
management services for 
eading corporations. For 
background and references 
write 


N Jack Wentworth, President 
C WIANTIC CORPORATION 


718 Simms Bidg Albuquerque 
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An encouraging trend shows up in the million Americans reached 65 irs of 
figures on old-age assistance. Between gc. Yet in that same decade 400,000 
1950 and the end of 1959 almost 3.5- dropped ff the old-age assistan rolls 
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Would-Be Doctors Decreasing 


The doctor shortage, which has been ment he 


worsening since 1950, will probably be reacl I 
come more acute as a result of declin 


ing medical school applicants in_ the \ 
past three vear rom a postwar peal t] f that th 
of 24.434 in 1949-50, the number of d 
applicants to medica schools droppc t f \ 
to only 14,951 in 1959- 

here are two principal reasons f 
the decline: One is the effect of th D 
low birth rate preceding World Wat \] t f ternship 
Il. Thus, there mav be some improve- t 





Business casualti \ heavier in — failu t \ )5 it 
August th han ) an th 99.7. T \ 
August in 27 \leasured un 3 
the total busi Op tion, howe \I 
the failure rate 1 \ \ugust 

Concerns were failing in August at a th not lv higher tolls in lumber 
mnual rat f 59.6 per 10,000 liste furnitu t US- 

tablishment Ih +}, hichest ty 
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METZ BAKING COMPANY CONFIRMS: 


Metz Baking Co., Sioux City, lowa, operating in five Midwestern states and Wyoming, pleases thou- 
sands of customers with famous *‘Old Home Bread”’ and other bakery products. The Company also 
pleases covered employees and their dependents with modern Group Insurance from New York Life 
which includes life, weekly indemnity, polio, hospital, surgical, medical and diagnostic coverages 





New York Life Group Insurance 
is a sound business investment! 


Thousands of progressive organizations of varying size 
and type of business agree with the Metz Baking Company 
—Group Insurance custom-planned by New York Life 
helps solve some of management’s toughest problems. 


Here's how: 


@ It helps you retain key personnel, because it provides 
employees and their families with greater financial 
security. 


@ It helps you recruit high-caliber people. 


a 


oO 


@ It helps you increase production, because it improv 


t 


employee morale and creativity. 


@ It helps further your company’s reputation as a good 
place to work. 


Much of the success of a Group Insurance program lies in 


fitting the coverage to the company to assure that the plan 
will fulfill its objectives and be flexible, economical, easy 
to administer. New York Life is a recognized leader in 
custom-planning these programs. 

Why not draw on this experience to put a successful 
plan to work in your company? Your agent or broker 
will supply the details, without obligation of course. O1 
write: New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 University Ave 
Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE Gylio 


, 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 


Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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BUTLER BUILDINGS 





* 


Planning and erecting bulk facilities the 
traditional way can be a costly investment 
in manpower and capital. The economical 
way to go bulk is Butler. 

Pre-engineered Butler tanks and build- 
ings can be ordered from stock. Routine 
engineering and costly custom fabrication 
are eliminated. Bolt-together assembly 
speeds erection. Rugged construction cuts 
maintenance and insurance costs 

Tanks are available in galvanized, 
painted or black steel or in aluminum to 
fit any space or volume requirement.Where 


purity of product and extreme cleanliness 


BUTLER TRANSPORTS 


are important 






Butler tanks with special 
coatings can be specified ! 

Clear-span buildings up to 120’ wide, in 
any length and in sidewall heights up to 
30’ are available with galvanized steel or 
aluminum cover panels in natural finish or 
attractive factory-applied colors 

Pneumatic unloading trailers in steel o1 
aluminum can handle maximum payloads 
of most any dry or liquid products easil\ 
and economically, 

Whatever vour bulk storage and handling 
needs, Butler has the smart solution to 


your problem. Write today for full details 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL BULK 


SALES YIVISION 


7313 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 2 MISSOURI 
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In Research 


Beam of Light Helps Measure Mile 
With Not a Toothpick-Width of Error 


Using reflected light ravs, U.S. Coast Guard and 
Geodetic Survey scientists have succeeded in measuring 
50-mi. distances to an accuracy within “the width of a 
toothpick” per mile. 

Precise measurement of the distances between tracking 
stations has been one of the major problems in testing 
rockets and missiles in recent vears. Without knowing 
exactly how far each tracking camera is from ground 
zero, it is impossible to calculate, at anv given moment, 
the missile’s position and trajectorv. Yet this must be 
known at all times both for safety and for development 
of the rocket svstem. 

Exact distances between the nine launch-tracking 
cameras used at Cape Canaveral have now been worked 
out. Researchers admit that they would probably not 
have been so successful except for the flatness of the 
Florida terrain and the area’s reasonably uniform tem 
peratures. ‘Thev are immensely proud, however, that 
they were not onlv able to accomplish the job but also 
to cut Air Force tolerances in half. 

The kev instrument used in the 
geodimeter—an instrument that can measure up to 
around 25 mi. by flashing a light from one point and 
having it reflected back to a prism at the target point. 
Knowing the speed of light (186,000 miles a second), 
an operator can then figure the distances between the 
points by the time it takes light to make a round trip 
between them. 

To minimize atmospheric interference in 
urements, scientists mounted a geodimeter on top of 
a mobile 90-ft. tower. A similar tower was used to lift 
the target prism above the ground haze. 

The geodimeter, developed in Sweden, was brought 
to the U.S. for experimentation only three vears ago. 
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Diabetes Drug Turns Out to Be 


Possible Multiple Sclerosis Cure 


Tolbutamide, an oral drug widely used in the control 
of diabetes, mav have another big potential use. Doctors 
at the University of Minnesota have launched a big test 
of the drug’s efficacy in treating multiple sclerosis pa 
tients. 

MS, a disease that afflicts one out of everv 400 Ameri 
cans in the 20-40 age group, is known to cripple by caus 
ing the degeneration of the sheath-like covering of the 
nerve fibers in the brain and spinal cord (BW —Sep.17°60, 
p83). This results in muscle weakness, tremors, and 
cnippling. But until lately, researchers had no clue to 
the cause of MIS, and their search for a cure or treatment 
was thereby severly handicapped. 

In early tests with tolbutamide, combined with a low 
carbohydrate diet, Dr. Glen T. Sawver of the Minne 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT RESEARCH ON: 


® P. 177—Bionics, the study of systems that 
act like living organisms. 





sota Medical School reports remarkable results. Definite 
improvement has been shown by all MS patients on 
whom tests have been run. A complete history of D1 
Sawver’s studies will appear in the October issue of the 
American Medical Assn. Journal. 


Radio Telescope in South Africa 
Will Help Track Space Probes 


\n agreement has been signed between the U.S. and 
South African governments for construction of a giant 
radio telescope at Krugersdorp, outside Johannesburg 
Ihe $5-million telescope, a project of the U.S. National 
\eronautics and Space Administration (NASA), will 
serve as a link in the growing chain of powerful, long 
range telescopes that will be used in the space explora 
tion program 

With human space flight onlv a few vears away, sci 
entific interest in the use of radio telescopes has picked 
up in recent years (BW —Feb.13'60,p82). The larger 
models, such as the 70-ft.-high, 350-ft-diameter scope at 
Ohio State Universitv, not onlv can receive radio signals 
that occur naturally in space but can also bounce theit 
own signals off a star or planet and catch the echo 

Ihe South African installation will not extend the 
range of the U.S. chain of radio “ears,” but it will give 
U.S. scientists a badly needed listening post in an area 
in which there is todav a blank spot. 


Cholesterol Experiments Indicate 
Bile Acids May Play Major Role 


Bile acids may play an important role in regulating 
cholesterol in the blood, according to experiments just 
completed at the Rahwav (N. J.) research labs of Merck 
Sharp & Dohme. 

Che findings, first cited at the Fifth International Con- 
gress on Nutrition in Washington last month, could be 
of major help in finding the cause of atherosclerosis, 
which is a major cause of heart disease in man. 

Merck's Dr. E. E. Howe says that in tests bile acids 
show a strange action-reaction activity. When cholic 
acid—the most abundant bile acid—was fed with choles 
terol to mice, the blood cholesterol level of the mice was 
consistently raised. But when other bile acids were fed 
with cholesterol to the mice, the cholesterol level went 
down equally consistently. 

Ihe next step is to find whether the counter action 
ot the bile acids means anything in controlling blood 
cholesterol in man. Some support is hinted by the 
known facts that bile acids are produced in the human 
body by the oxidation of ingested cholesterol, and that 
the breakdown of cholesterol is seriously inhibited by 
the presence of cholic acid. 
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One product of Armco—wire rope—illustrates a basic source 
of Armco’s faith in its future. 

Wire rope of high strength and quality is composed of a number 
of smaller-diameter strands. Each strand, by itself, can carry a 
heavy load. But when all strands are laid together, their com- 
bined interdependent strength adds up to greater quality, bal- 
anced strength, maximum flexibility and the best possible service. 

So it is with the six interdependent divisions and subsidiaries 
of Armco, the 43,500 men and women, the 94 plants around the 
world and the continuous research in support of them. Each 
contributes to the success and ability of the others. The result 
is better steels and steel products for you, for industry, for the 
entire free world. Armco Steel Corporation, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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The Armco International Corporation 


Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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BIONICS: Study of 


biological systems... 


expressed in 
mathematical 
formulas... 


will help scientists build 
apparatus thats almost alive 


Machines Like Living Things 


Next vear U.S. laboratories will 
stake something over $3-million on re- 
search in a virtually unknown ficld of 
science—bionics. 

Bionics represents an effort on the 
part of scientists to use biological svs 
tems as models for machines. ‘This 
means not only the study of how bio- 
logical svstems function, but an attempt 
by scientists to describe the function of 
certain organisms—such as the eve and 
the ear—in the form of a mathematical 
equation. The final step will be to 
reproduce the relationships of this equa- 
tion in a piece of electronic equipment 
—a manmade machine that will per- 
form with near-human ability. 

But why pattern machines after bio- 
logical systems? The frog in the draw- 
ing indicates the reason. When it’s 
hungry, its eve screens out all unneces- 
sary information—everything except the 
moving fly it needs for food. Similarly 
-if scientists can arrive at that point by 
way of a mathematical formula—a satel- 
lite’s eve could adapt itself to what the 
satellite needs to know, and pick out 
just the information the satellite is sent 
up to get. 

lhat characteristic of the frog’s vi- 
sion is one reason a group of scientists 
at Massachusetts Institute ef ‘Technol- 
ogy is hard at work studving the op 
cration not only of the frog’s eve but 
of its ear and brain as well. 
¢ Aim—The aim of bionics, in othe1 
words, is machines that can, like bio 
logical systems, adjust themselves and 
adapt to unforescen conditions 

Researchers in the dozens of labora 
tories where bionics experiments are be- 
ing carried on hardly expect to crack all 
the problems and reach that result 
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overnight. ‘They're quick to admit that 
usable bionic hardware is still probably 
five to 10 vears awav. 

But recent progress is sufficiently en- 
couraging to indicate that the attempt 
to devise biological machines is within 
the realm of possibility. Scientists at 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratorv, fot 
example, have constructed an experi- 
mental machine that is able automati- 
cally to identify objects or patterns, 
such as letters of the alphabet (BW 
Jun.25°60,p162), more or less as the 
human sensorv and brain svstem does. 

[his opens up some almost fantastic 
prospects for industry, as well as for the 
military and the medical profession. 
Bionics promises to bring, among other 
things, machines that read and report, 
ind machines that hear and understand 
On a more down-to-earth scale, develop- 
ment of the science to a hardware status 
would mean better and simpler televi- 
sion picture reproduction; and_ tele- 
phone equipment makers would profit 
with more efficient telephone equip- 
ment 
¢ Adaptability—It’s the adaptability of 
biological svstems that has long in- 
trigued scientists with the possibility of 
using them as models for machines. 
Biological systems are the only kind 
capable of adjusting to meet a changing 
environment by changing their or- 
ganization or structure. 

(he human body, for example, is 
made up of a number of adaptable sys 
tems. The eve involuntarily adjusts it- 
self as it moves from dark into light. 
The blood stream maintains a virtually 
constant composition, Body tempera- 
ture sustains itself normally at 98.6F, 
regardless of how hot or how cold the 


temperature may be outside the body. 

In comparison, today’s machines op- 
erate with miserable rigidity. ‘Their 
size limits the number of things they 
can do. ‘They're unreliable. And if any- 
thing unexpected happens—if they are 
faced with something their designers 
have failed to foresee—their operation 
grinds to a halt. 

e Critical Moment—What’s — putting 
the spotlight on bionics research now 
is this: The time is approaching, in 
manv fields, when conventional ma- 
chines that are limited in this way 
will no longer be able to fill the bill 

\ growing number of scientists con- 
cede, for example, that the design of 
electronic general purpose digital com- 
puters has reached an impasse. With 
a good deal of effort, scientists may be 
able to build a computer that per- 
forms arithmetic operations 20 times 
faster than the fastest digital computer 
todav. But such a machine will be ex- 
tremely expensive, complicated, and un- 
wieldy. 

What’s even more important, even 
this speed king won't be able to handle 
non-numerical data processing prob 
lems. It won’t be able to tackle such 
problems as pattern recognition, speech 
recognition, translation from one lan- 
guage to another, photo interpretation; 
and there are limits to complexity 
of process control jobs it can do 
¢ Fresh Approach—W hat’s needed is a 
fresh approach to the whole matter of 
problem handling. After several years 
of ground-breaking investigation, spon 
sored in large part by the Office of 
Naval Research, scientists reached the 
conclusion that the best way to find 
such an approach is through study of 
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The man on the right is not a full-time farmer. He’s one of our highly 


creative advertising men —a specialist in agricultural advertising 
who knows enough about farming to grow 100 bushels of corn per 


acre. (And that’s double the national average. ) 


Why is this important to a manufacturer selling to farmers and farm 
families—or, for that matter, to industry? 


Because it indicates a basic Marsteller-Rickard marketing approach 
. industrial as well as agricultural. Before an agency can produce 
resultful advertising, it needs to know a client’s markets and products 


intimately — needs to know what makes customers buy. 


We know better how to sell to farmers because we’ve learned how 
to grow 100-bushel corn.* In the same way, we know better how to sell 
to industry because we’ve made it our objective to serve clients not 
but also as sound businessmen. 


only as creative advertising men 


*One of the ways we broaden our experience is by running the 
Marsteller 
get-togetier 


Rickard Farm Forum. This is a bi-annual on-the-farn 
for our agricultural clients and over 80 farm edi- 
tors. It results in invaluable promotion for clients’ new products 


A de script ve folde? on the Farn Forum IS WwoUurTSs for the ask ng. 


Marsteller. 
Rickard. 
Gebhardt and 
Reed. Inc. 


ADVERTISING « PUBLIC RELATIONS «+ MARKETING RESEARCH 
NEW YORK «+ PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + TORONTO 


the advantages of a 
machine that could screen 
out unnecessary informa- 
tion are apparent 


(STORY on page 177) 
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For extra safety in controlling and stopping racing “karts,"" Bendix developed a special brake, weighing under 4 Ibs. and 
measuring only 6” x 1'", with double the power needed to stop a 600-ib. "kart" and driver at speeds exceeding 60 mph. 


ANOTHER NEW JOB FOR BENDIX BRAKES! 


Long accustomed to anticipating the 
braking needs of jet aircraft, trucks, 
automobiles, tractors, bicycles, and just 
about everything else that rolls and 
must be stopped, Bendix now makes 
a brake for a brand new requirement. 
It is to help drivers win races by en- 
abling them to control and stop the 
speedy little ‘‘karts’’—one of the 
nation’s latest fads. 

Leaving the ‘karts’ to their en- 
thusiastie drivers, we hope you will 
be able to visit the National Auto- 
mobile Show in Detroit, October 15 
through October 23. There are many 
Bendix products on the new 1961 
cars—proof of the fact that we have 
long been a leader in automotive 
accomplishments. 

In 1914, the Bendix® Starter Drive 
helped ¢liminate dangerous hand 
cranking. More than that, it helped 


change the automobile from a luxury 
for men only and opened up new 
markets by putting 20,000,000 women 
in the driver’s seat. 

We introduced four-wheel brakes 
to the United States and followed 
with the duo-servo brake. They added 
new safety to driving and proved so 
successful and popular that, over the 
years, most makes of cars have been 
equipped with Bendix®-type brakes. 

Later, Bendix pioneered the labor- 
saving twins, power brakes and power 
steering, which have won acceptance 
because they remove tension from 
stop-and-go driving. And, more re- 
cently, we have pioneered automatic, 
self-adjusting brakes. All this has 


i Conde 


CORPORATION 








This Bendix Mobile Brake Laboratory travels over 
100,000 miles yearly researching new brake designs 
and materials—further evidence of Bendix’ stature in 
the automotive field. 

enabled us to build more brakes for 
more types of vehicles than any other 
company. We are also a leading 
producer of automotive brake linings 
and automobile radios. 

Other Bendix automotive products 
include carburetors, universal joints, 
electric fuel pumps, filters, and hy- 
draulic equipment. 


A THOUSAND DIVERSIFIED PRODUCTS SERVING THESE FIELDS: 
automotive + electronics « missiles & space + aviation + nucleonics + computer + machine tools « sonar « marine 
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211 International Trade Mart 
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ADVANCE CONSTRUCTION BUSINESS NEWS in two forms— 


1. direct new business opportunities from individual construction project reports, 
2. analyses of trends and special situations, 
BOTH can be yours in this construction market newsletter: 


CONSTRUCTION DALLY Newstetter section + REPORTS SECTION 


For the 


@e EXECUTIVE on the alert for Construction Business Trends 
e CONTRACTOR who is systematizing New Business Development 

e SALES MANAGER who wants new customers, high buying power 
e COST ESTIMATOR watching for price changes and cost movements 


This Dual News Service Covers 


All types of 
construction: 


Water Supply 

Sewer, Waste Disposal 
Bridges 

Streets & Roads 
Earthwork, Waterways 
Public Buildings 
Mass Housing 
Commercial Buildings 


Names and addresses of: 


Owners, public or 
private 

Engineers 

Architects 


Architect-Eng 
Contractors 
Designer-Buil 


These sizes of construction projects: 


All reports are screened in the field 


Owner-Builder 


ineers 


lers 
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to select 


projects of these minimum sizes per project: 





Industrial Buildings Waterworks, Earthworks, Irrigation, Waterways... $53,000 
Unclassified Other Public Works and Private Unclassified . 88,000 
Private ¢ Federal Industrial Buildings ....... .......05. ... 110,000 
State & Municipal Public, Commercial Buildings, Mass Housing.... 400,000 
CD Covers These Major Subjects 
Appropriations for Construction: Prices, Building Mate- 
Construction Equipment Price rials 
Building Contracts Trend Construction Mate- 
Volume Equipment Orders rials 
Trends Index Public Works 


Forecasts 
Building Cost Trends 
& Forecasts 
Built-in Wage Increases 
in Labor Contracts 
Collective Bargaining 
Construction Contracts 
Volume 
Trends 
Forecasts 
Construction Cost 
Trends & Forecasts 
Construction Project 
News in 50 States 
Outside the U. S. 


are the national and 


Publishing Co. 


Hill, New York 





3ack of CONSTRUCTION DAILY, 
to its own specialized staff of field reporters; 
international news 
gathering resources of 


_* News Bureaus in the United States wit 
direct teletype TWX, New York 1-1637 
* World News Bureaus cabling 


* Construction Reports oe pour in by 
Press Wire, Air Mail, First Class Mail fron 
all 50 states are cleared julie. 

* A statistical staff that analyzes and 
terprets this flow of new business and re- 
ports to CD readers what it means to then 


Cost Indexes 

Financing Construction struction ec 

Foreign Construction 
News 


Fringe Benefits 


Bond Election 
Bond Sales T 
Highway & Bri: 
Contracts 
Future plans 
Contruction B 
Strikes and Settle 


Industrial Buildin 
In the design sta; e 
Going under con- 
struction contract 
Labor Laws & Decisions 
Labor Relations Wages 
Legislation affecting 
construction 
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State & Municipal 


Washington Newe 
Weather Forecasts 
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in addition 
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Regular Special Features 
EACH WEEK—Two special price & 
cost trend reports 
Contract Awards by type 
New construction Financing: 
EacH MoONTH—Two 
ports: 
Construction contracts, Backlog 
of Construction Projects in the 
planning stage, not yet under 
contract, in each of 50 states for 
9 classes of construction. 


A Complete Construction Busi- 
ness News Service: 

For $225 per year (less than $1 
per day) you get 253 NEWS- 
LETTERS with the special features 
above and 253 sets of REPORTS 
on bid dates, low bidders and con- 
tracts. These come to you by first 
class mail. 

New projects reported in the de- 
sign stage total over $25 billions 
per year in potential buying power, 
new construction and building con- 
tracts reported total over $22 bil- 
lion per year in immediate buying 
power. 

A 3-month test offer 

You can test the special benefits 
to you for three months at the quar- 
terly rate of $65. 


A bonus for starting now: 

You get a two weeks (ten-day) 
service at no additional cost by en- 
tering your 3-months subscription 
this month, also a copy of 1960-61 
Construction Forecast. 

Go after a big share of the in- 
creased construction volume fore- 
cast for 1960, start your CONSTRUC- 
TION DAILY Service NOW: 
sp wi wat si lich sia andlor 
| CONSTRUCTION DAILY | 
| 28th Floor—330 West 42nd St., | 
| New York 36, N. | 
| 0.K.— Enter a three-month trial 
| subscription to CONSTRUCTION 
| DaILy at a cost of only $65.00 

(this offer includes free copies for | 
I an additional 10 days if order is | 
1 mailed within two weeks). This | 
| offer covers daily copies of both | 
| the CONSTRUCTION REPORTS and | 
| NEWSLETTER sent by Ist class | 
| mail. Or, if you prefer a year at | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
! | 


special re- 


$225 check here [J 
[) Payment enclosed 


Nome Position 
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Postal 
City tain Zone State 


Name of Company 
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Also send Forecast BW—TI 
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In commerce and industry today no blueprints for new construction, for bionics researchers to 
no plans for remodeling can ignore the concept of traffic flow follow now seems fairly 
as an integral function of architecture. One of the boldest 
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Minnehaha Mine averaged 2700 tons of raw coal per day with two units of Jeffrey equipment 
working two shifts per day over a period of 22 months. 


“Performance miraculous; costs reasonable” 
with conventional Jeffrey units at Minnehaha 





Jeffrey 70-UR Cutting Machine. 


Impressive results with Jeffrey equipment—drilling machines, shuttle cars, loading 
machines, cutting machines—are reported by the Minnehaha Mine of Fairview 
Collieries Corp., Sullivan, Ind. Management states that maintenance costs have 
been exceptionally low—and performance way beyond expectation. 


SYSTEM PLANNING—The wide range of Jeffrey equipment in use was chosen on 
recommendations of an experienced Jeffrey sales engineer. While each unit is a 
solid performer itself, it takes experience to match and integrate the various pieces 
of equipment to give top performance of the whole mining system. Jeffrey analyzes 
the complete job—and comes up with recommendations to help you realize 
low-cost production. 


ONE-STOP SERVICE—Standardizing on Jeffrey equipment streamlines maintenance 
and ordering of renewal parts, too. Minnehaha gets topnotch service from the Jeffrey 
warehouse in Evansville. Here,replacement parts are stocked for immediate delivery. 


Use the Jeffrey system-planning approach 
—you’ll find it pays off. The Jeffrey Manufac- Y 
turing Company, 96U North Fourth Street, J = - R = 
Columbus 16, Ohio. 





MINING « CONVEYING - PROCESSING EQUIPMENT... TRANSMISSION MACHINERY ... CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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THE TREND 





Khrushchev Shows His Hand Again 


At the current session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, one thing stands out amid the mul- 
tiple clash of interests, personalities, and opinions. 
This is the single-minded purpose of Nikita Khrush- 
chev. He has made it absolutely clear, in his own 
crude and ruthless way, that his overriding aim is 
to keep the world in turmoil so that Communist 
influence can be more easily expanded. 

In pursuit of this aim, Khrushchev has used his 
appearance at the U.N. to advance two designs. 
The first has been to paralyze all efforts the U.N. is 
making to bring some kind of law and order into 
world affairs. And the second has been to destroy 
any possibility of reopening summit talks with Pres. 
Eisenhower—something he cynically accomplished 
by renewing his outrageous demand that the Pres- 
ident apologize for the U-2 incident. 

From the day of his arrival in New York, Khrush- 
chev’s assault on the integrity of the U. N. mounted 
in intensity day by day, until this week he issued an 
outright ultimatum: Secy. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold 
must resign, or Moscow will disregard any U.N. 
decisions that run contrary to Soviet interests. In 
its long-term implications, this is the most serious 
challenge the U.N. has ever faced. 

It may be that Khrushchev has overplayed his 
hand in issuing this ultimatum, as he has with his 
antics in the General Assembly. We would make 
a great mistake, however, to underrate the damage 
disruptive Soviet tactics can do in the U. N. over the 
next year or two. If the Russians should refuse 
entirely to deal with Hammarskjold, it is possible 
they could undermine his usefulness. Sooner or 
later, even the neutrals that now support Ham- 
marskjold might be tempted to argue that, in this 
divided world, the Secretary General must be a man 
who can maintain contacts with both of the big 
power blocs. 

In meeting this Soviet challenge to the U.N., 
there is no room for compromise. The U.S. must 
find ways to support Hammarskjold even if it should 
mean resisting neutral pressure for his replace- 
ment. And to strengthen his hand, we must move 
ahead as rapidly and imaginatively as possible with 
the African aid programs that Eisenhower proposed 
to the U.N. 

It may be a fortunate thing for this country, and 
for the whole free world, that Khrushchev has once 
more opened our eyes to the real aims of Soviet 
policy. The majority of Americans, to be sure, 
quickly shed any illusions they may have had on 
this score when Khrushchev walked out of the 
summit conference last May. To most of us, his 
behavior at that time strongly suggested that he 
had never had any intention of negotiating at the 
summit on a give-and-take basis and that, as the 
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conference approached, he was only too glad to have 
the U-2 incident as a pretext for blowing it up. Now, 
there should be no question in anybody’s mind that 
his aims have been the same all along, and that only 
his tactics have changed. 


Labor Abdicates 


While Prime Minister Macmillan was helping 
bolster the West’s position in the U.N. this week, 
the opposition Labor Party back home was slipping 
deeper into a morass of pacifist policies. 

Defeated in three national elections since 1951, 
Labor’s rank-and-file trade unionists have been try- 
ing to shift the party—gradually and at times noisily 
—from a policy of backing the NATO alliance to 
one based on wishy-washy neutralism. Cornerstone 
of the unionists’ campaign is their advocacy of uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament. And at this week’s 
annual party conference the campaign reached 
whirlwind proportions. 

It is hard to imagine any political party deliber- 
ately digging its own grave by supporting such 
unreal policies. Yet that is what the Labor Party 
appears to be doing. For a party that has played a 
major role in the affairs of a great nation for nearly 
two generations, this would be a sad ending. 


Neutral Budget 


The effects of this year’s slowdown in business 
show clearly in the latest revision of the federal 
budget figures for the fiscal year that will end next 
June (page 27). The Treasury has cut its forecast 
of receipts by $2.5-billion, largely because of the 
squeeze on corporate profits. Expenditures are ex- 
pected to be about $0.5-billion over previous esti- 
mates. As a result, the government’s surplus will 
be a modest $1-billion, instead of $4-billion or more. 

This means that the chances of making a big 
reduction in the federal debt have once more gone 
glimmering. This will be a disappointment to many, 
but in other respects the new budget figures are 
reassuring. 

In view of the continuing deficit in the U.S. 
balance of payments, it is fortunate that the budget 
still shows a surplus, even a small one. The prospect 
of another shower of red ink so soon after the $13- 
billion deficit of fiscal 1959 certainly would have 
alarmed foreign holders of dollar balances and might 
have added to the drain on the U.S. gold stock. 

On the other hand, a surplus as big as $4-billion 
or $5-billion would have been a bad omen for 
domestic business. 

Under the circumstances, the healthiest role that 
the federal budget can play is a neutral one. And 
that is what the new figures suggest it will be doing. 
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The U. S. Bureau of Mines has conducted a long-time search for a low-cost, fire-resistant 
hydraulie fluid. A product of Shell Research was the first to earn approval under Schedule 30. 


A fireman in every drop 


Since hydraulic machinery in underground mines is 
powered by electricity, fire can be started by a short 
circuit or overheated motor. If a hydraulic hose is ex- 
posed to even a small fire, it can rupture, spraying 
hydraulic fluid on the fire. When the hydraulic fluid is 
oil, a serious conflagration follows. 


To prevent this hazard, the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
challenged the petroleum industry to develop a fire- 
resistant hydraulic fluid—at a reasonable cost. Shell 
Research solved the problem with Shell 3XF© Mine 
Fluid. It is an emulsion of tiny droplets of water com- 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell 


pletely gloved in oil. It transfers power with the full 
efficiency of conventional hydraulic oils, but it cannot 
act as a fuel because the built-in water drops actually 
snuff out fire. 

Hydraulic fluids which provide safety at low cost are 
another development of Shell 
Research. Such scientific 
achievements assure you bet- 
ter value whenever you buy 
products bearing the Shell 
name and trademark. 
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